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CHAP.    L. 

Virtutum  enim    amicitia    adjutrix  a  natura    data    eft, 
non  vitiorum  comes.  CICERO. 

TT  is  neceflary  to  account  for  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  Edward,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  laft  Chapter.  His  fufpicions 
of  Clifton's  defigns  on  Mifs  Barnet  had 
been  in  fome  meafure  lulled  ;  but  they  had 
never  been  extinguiihed  :  certain  obferva- 
tions  that  he  made  about  this  time  roufed 
them  with  more  ftrength  than  ever,  and 
prompted  him  to  a  meafure  which  he  had 
often  thought  of  before,  but  hitherto  had  al- 
ways fhrunk  from.  His  great  anxiety  for  the 
young  Lady  at  laft  overcame  his  reluctance, 
and  he  determined  to  fpeak  to  her  on  this 
very  delicate  fubject.  He  was  adually 
on  his  way  to  Mrs.  Eafy's  foj:  that  pur- 
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pofe,  when  he  met  that  Lady's  butler, 
who  informed  him,  "  that  his  miftrefs 
and  her  daughter  had  gone  to  the  city, 
where  they  were  to  pafs  all  the  fore- 
noon ;  that  Mifs  Barnet,  having  letters  to 
write,  had  (laid  at  home,  and  had  given  or- 
ders to  admit  no  vifiters,  until  the  Ladies 
fhould  return  from  the  city  :"  but  the  but- 
ler added,  "  that  probably  he  would  be  ad- 
mitted notwithftanding." 

Edward  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity,  and 
was  proceeding  to  Mrs.  Eafy's  houfe,  when 
he  was  flopped  by  Mr.  Carnaby  Shadow. 
Edward  tried  to  difengage  himfelf,  faying, 
"  He  had  preffing  bufmefs,  and  was  in  a 
hurry." 

Carnaby.  If  your  bufmefs  is  with  Clifton, 
you  will  not  find  him  at  home. 

Edward.  You  have  juft  parted  from 
him,  perhaps  ? 

Carnaby.  No;  but  I  know  that  he  is  at 
prefent  at  Mrs.  Eafy's. 

Edward.    Mrs.  Eafy's  !  impoflible  ! 

Carnaby.  I  mall  not  difpute  with  you, 
whether  it  is  poflible  or  not :  all  I  take  upon 
me  to  affirm  is,  that  it  is  true, 

Edu-ard. 
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Edward.  That  Mr.  Clifton  is  now  at 
Mrs.  Eafy's ! 

Carnaby.  Precifely ;  and  what  do  you 
find  wonderful  in  that  ? 

Ed-ward.  The  only  thing  wonderful  Is, 
that  you  fhould  be  fo  pofitive  in  aflerting 
what  you  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
•knowing. 

Carnaby.    Why  he  is  always  there. 

Edward.  And  on  that  general  idea  you 
aflert,  that  he  is  there  now ;  you  ought  to 
remember  how  dearly  you  paid  for  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  lately. 

Carnaby.  I  know  not  to  what  you  allude. 

Edward.  Don't  you  remember  your 
infilling  upon  it,  that  the  feal  ring  which 
Mr.  Shuffle  wears  weighed  more  than  a 
guinea ;  and  that  he  drew  you  on  to  bet 
fifty,  in  fupport  of  your  aflertion,  which 
you  loft  ? 

Carnaby.  Who  the  devil  could  have 
thought  otherwife,  it  is  fo  large  and  clum- 
fy ;  but  I  have  been  allured  fmce,  that  he 
caufed  it  to  be  made  fo,  on  purpofe  to  bet ; 
and  that  he  had  previoufly  weighed  the 
B  2  ring ; 
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ring;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  Clifton's 
being  at  Mrs.  Eafy's  ? 

Edward,    Ke   is   not    there    at    prefent, 
furely ! 

Carnaby.  Then  he  has  made  a  fhorter 
ftay  than  ufual  j  for  a  very  few  minutes  ago,, 
as  I  turned  the  corner  into  the  fquare,  I  favv 
him  go  in  ;  and  what  is  a  little  fmgular,  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  woman,  who,  from 
the  glance  I  had  of  her,  had  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  knowing  jade,  who  for- 
merly attended  Lady  Hornbury. 

Edward.    Who  !    Mrs.  Commode  ? 

Carnaly.    The  fame — fhe  is  a  deep  one. 

Edward.  But,  if  it  was  really  Clifton 
you  faw — 

Carnaby.    If!  I  am  certain  it  was  him. 

Edward.  Very  well  ;  he  has  ftepped  in 
for  a  moment  to  fpeak  to  his  old  acquaint- 
ance Mrs.  Commode,  arid  finding  the  La- 
dies were  abroad,  he  has  afterwards  retired  ; 
for,  depend  upon  it,  he  is  not  there  now. 

Carnaly.  I  can  only  fay  that  I  faw  him 
go  in,  and  the  door  was  fhut  after  him  ; 
he  may  have  gone  out  fines,  undoubtedly  ; 
though,  if  you  have  not  juft  parted  with 
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him,  I  will  bet  you  fifty  pounds  he  is  there 

tat. 

Edward.  I  do  not  wifh  to  win  your 
money,  like  Mr.  Shuffle. 

Carnaby.  I'll  bet  you  fifty  to  twenty  he 
is  there  now. 

Although  the  pofuive  manner  in  which 
Carnaby  continued  his  affertion,  made  Ed- 
ward afraid  that  it  was  not  without  founda- 
tion, he  wimed  to  conceal  from  him  the 
impreflion  he  had  made  ;  and  therefore, 
afiuming  an  air  ,of  pleafantry,  he  laid  hold 
of  a  cane  which  Carnaby  had  in  his  hand, 
and  laid,  "  By  the  way,  what  do  you  mean 
by  carrying  a  flick  of  this  length  ?  no  mar> 
.of  high  ton  carries  one  longer  than  a  drum- 
ftick  ;  but  with  this  you  may  actually  touch 
the  ground  without  flopping." 

Carnaby.  I  acknowlege  this  d.oes  look 
a  little  quizical ;  what  I  ufually  carry,  you 
know,  is  a  twifted  cane  juft  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  with  a  ball  of  lead  at  cash  end  j 
but  Tom  Trinket  took  it  from  me  yefter- 
day,  and  I  was  juft  going  tp  purchafe 
another  when  you  met  me. 

B  Edward. 
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Edward.  For  heaven's  fake  lofe  nd 
time,  for  this  one  feems  exceedingly  for- 
mal, and  of  a  fcandalous  length. 

Having  faid  this  in  a  ferious  tone,  Ed- 
ward bade  Carnaby  adieu,  turned  down 
a  different  ftreet,  and  having  made  a  cir- 
cuit, he  came  to  Mrs.  Eafy's  houfe. 

After  knocking  oftener  than  once,  he 
was  a  good  deal  furprifed  to  fee  the  door 
opened  by  the  very  perfon  mentioned  by 
Carnaby. 

Edward.  You  will  let  Mifs  Barnet  know 
that  I  am  here,  and  wifh  to  fpeak  with 
her. 

Mrs.  Commode.  All  the  Ladies  are  out, 
Sir ;  to  be  fure,  they  will  be  fo  forry  for 
miffing  you  ; — but  they  are  gone  to  the 
city,  and  my  miftrefs  faid,  as  fhe  was 
fetting  out,  that  me  did  not  expect  to  be 
at  home  before  four. 

Edward.  I  know  that  Mrs.  and  Mifs 
Eafy  are  gone  to  the  eity  ;  but  it  is  Mifs 
Barnet  I  wifh  to  fee. — She  did  not  go  with 
them. 

Mrs.  Commode.     Mifs  Barnet  '  —  No,  Sir; 

Mifs  Barnet  did   not   go  with  them,  Sir; 
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but, — but   flie    went  out  after  they   were 
gone,   Sir. 

Edward.  Who  went  with  her  ? — the 
footmen  are  with  Mrs.  Eafy  ^  fhe  would 
not  go  alone. 

Mrs.  Commode.  No,  to  be  fure  fhe  did 
not  go  alone,  and  the  footmen,  as  you  fay, 
are  with  my  miftrefs;  but,  Sir,  fhe  went — 
yes,  Sir,  fhe  went  j — no,  Sir,  fhe  did  not  go 
alone,  for  fhe  took  the  butler  with  her. 

Edward.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  thefe  lies,  Mrs.  Commode  ; 
I  have  juft  feen  the  butler ; — I  know  that 
Mifs  Barnet  is  within,  and  I  defire  you 
will  go  to  her  diredly,  and  let  her  know 
that  I  am  here,  and  wifh  to  fpeak  with 
her. 

Mrs.  Commode.  Lord,  Sir,  do  not  fpeak 
fo  loud;— well,  my  dear  Sir,  fmce  you  have 
feen  the  butler,  I  will  tell  you  the  real 
truth  ;  Mifs  Barnet  is  within,  but  fhe  de- 
fired  me  to  deny  her  to  every  body,  even, 
to  you,  if  you  fhould  call. —I  beg  you 
will  not  let  her  know  that  I  told  you  this, 
for  fhe  would  never  forgive  me. 

Edward.     Is  no  body  with  her  ? 

B  4  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Commode.  Good  heavens,  Sir  !— — 
who  fhould  be  with  her  ? —  {he  is  not  very 
well,  Sir;  ihe  is  trying  to  get  a  little  fleep, 
Sir,  and  if  you  make  fuch  a  noife  you  will 
difturb  her. 

Edward.     Is  Mr.  Clifton  here  ? 

Mrs.  Commode.  Mr.  Clifton  ! Good 

gracious,  Sir,  you  quite  aftonifh  me.  Per- 
haps the  butler  has  told  you  that  alfo — 
but — no,  he  could  not,  for  he  was  not  here 

himfelf  when Upon  my  word,  Sir,  you 

put  me  in  fuch  a  flutter,  that  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  faying — No,  Sir,  Mr.  Clifton 
is  not  here,— I  have  not  feen  Mr.  Clifton 
this  day. 

Edward.     No ! 

Mrs.  Commode.  No,  Sir,  upon  my  foul 
and  confcience;  and  that  is  what  I  would 
not  fay,  if  it  were  not  true,  for  all  the  riches 
and  jewels  of  this  world. 

Edward.  Wretch  !  you  opened  the  door 
to  him  yourfelf. 

Driven  from  all  her  fubterfuges,  the 
woman  was  unable  for  two  feconds  to  utter 
a  fyllable,  and  burft  into  tears  ;  but  on 
feeing  Edward  determined  to  pafs  her,  and 
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go  up  flairs,  me  laid  hold  of  his  arm, 
faying,  "  O,  dear  Sir,  I  could  not  help  it, 
indeed  I  could  not,  for  Mr.  Clifton  afTured 
me,  that  he  had  fomething  of  importance 
to  communicate  to  Mifs  Barnet;  and  fo, 
altho'  fhe  had  defired  me  to  deny  her  to 
every  body " 

Edward.  Mifs  Barnet  did  not  know  of 
his  coming  ?  — 

Mrs*  Commode.  Indeed,  Sir,  no  more 
than  the  child  unborn. 

Edward.  I  don't  know  what  to  believe 
—well,  go  up  ftairs,  arid  let  her  know 
that  I  wifh  to  fee  her, — go  up,  I  fay, 
directly,  or  I  go  without  you. 

As  Edward  was  going,  the  woman  ran 
before,  and  when  fhe  came  to  the  door  of 
the  room  in  which  Clifton  and  Mifs  Barnet 
were,  me  flood  for  fome  time  muffling  with 
her  feet,  and  making  a  noife  upon  the  floor, 
a  ceremony  fhe  had  learnt  at  Lady  Horn- 
bury's,  where  it  was  eftablifhed  as  a  matter 
of  etiquette,  before  the  door  of  any  room 
was  opened,  in  which  two  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent fexes  were  known  to  be. 

As 
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As  Edward  flood  at  a  little  diftance,  with- 
out interrupting  her,  Mrs.  Commode  ima- 
gined that  he  began  to  hefitate,  and  had 
fome  dread  of  entering  the  room,  on  which 
it  ftruck  her  to  make  another  attempt  to 
prevent  his  going  in;  fhe  ftepped  back, 
faying  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  beg,  my  dear 
Sir,  that  you  will  not  perfift,  you  know 
what  a  furious  man  Mr.  Clifton  fometimes 
is  j  he  has  piftols  with  him,  and  he  fwore 
to  me  that  he  would  fhoot  the  firft  man 
through  the  head  who " 

Before  fhe  had  finifhed  this  remon- 
ilrance,  Edward  feizing  her  by  the  arm, 
fwung  her  with  violence  from  him,  and 
entered  the  room,  where  he  found  Mifs 
Barnet  and  Clifton,  as  was  mentioned 
above. 

When  Mr.  Clifton  left  the  Ladies,  and 
was  retiring,  Mrs.  Commode  met  him  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ftairs,  begg'd  to  fpeak  to 
him  in  her  own  room,  and  there  fhe 
affirmed,  "  that  Edward  had  certainly 
dog'd  him  to  the  houfe  ;  that  as  foon  as 
he  entered,  he  declared  that  he  knew  of 
fylr.  Clifton's  being  with  Mifs  Barnet ;  that 

he 
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he  had  forced  bis  way  up  flairs,  in  fpite 
of  all  fhe  could  urge  to  prevent  him;  that 
he  had  fpoken  in  very  difrefpeclful  terms 
of  Mifs  Barnet,  and  had  even  gone  the 
length  of  threatening  Mr.  Clifton." 

The  rage  in  which  Clifton  was,  pre- 
vented him  from  perceiving  fully  the  im- 
probability of  this  ftatement,  altho*  he  did 
not  believe  literally  all  fhe  faid  ;  he  fuf- 
pected,  however,  that  the  foundation  was 
true,  which  increafed  his  anger  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  as  foon  as  he  returned  to  his 
own  houfe,  he  wrote  the  following  note, 
aqd  fent  it  to  Edward's  chambers  : 

ct  You  have  behaved  to  me  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  born;  as  you  muft  know  to  what 
I  allude,  I  enter  into  no  detail,  nor  will  I 
liften  to  the  maxims  of  pedants,  or  any 
kind  of  reafoning  that  does  not  accord 
with  the  fentiments  of  a  Gentleman, 
who  feels  himfelf  injured.  I  mall  expect 
you  to-morrow  morning  at  feven  in  Hyde* 
park." 

A  fhort  time  after  Mr.  Clifton  had  left 
Mrs.  Eafy's,  Edward  had  withdrawn,  ab- 
forbed  in  reflection  on  the  incidents  that 

had 
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had  juft  pafled  ;  he  walked  flowly  to  the 
Temple.     He    was     convinced    that     the 
fources  of  Clifton's  and   of  Mifs  Barnet's 
conduct  were  directly  oppofjte  ;  that  be  had 
acted   from   premeditation,    and  Jke  from 
want   of  reflection.      He    rejoiced  in   the 
thought  of  having  extricated  her  from  a 
fituation   of  fome  danger  ;  the  danger  he 
apprehended    proceeded  from   her    having 
no  fufpicion  of  Clifton's  defigns;   the  mo- 
ment  that  me    mould    have    any  idea   of 
them,  he  believed  her  danger  would  be  at 
an  end ;  he  came  to  the  refolution  there- 
fore of  giving  her  fuch  a  hint  as   would 
roufe  her  fufpicion,  with  which  he  knew 
pride  and  indignation  would  alfo  arife  for 
her  protection.     He  determined  likewife  to 
fet  out  that  very  evening  for  Barnet-hall, 
and  to  lay  open  his  thoughts  to  Mrs.  Barnet : 
on  his   way  he  ordered  a  poft-chaife  to  the 
Temple-gate,    and   then   proceeded  to   his 
chambers.     He  found  Clifton's  note  on  the 
table ;  the  perufal  vexed  him  exceedingly, 
he  threw  it  down,  walked  with  hafty  fteps 
through  the  room,   took  it  up,  perufed  it 
again  and  again,  and  after  fome   minutes 
14  4  of 
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of  Calmer  meditation,  he  pronounced  with 
ftrong  emphafis,  "  No,— no  coafideration 
(hall  drive    me   to    meet  him   to-morrow. 
This  (hall  not  turn  me  from  my  purpofe  of 
vifiting  Mrs.  Bar  net,— -he  fliall  have  a  little 
time  at  lead  for  reflection." 
Edward  then  wrote  what  follows : 
"  You  mud  be  fenfible  that  all  you  can 
accufe  me  of  is,  that  I  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  a  piece   of  trea- 
chery.    I  am  as  averfe  to  any  attack  on 
your  life,  as  I  am  unwilling  to  fubject  you 
to    endlefs    remorfe.     Without    regarding 
whether  thefe  are  the  maxims  of  pedants, 
or  not,  I  avow  them  to  be  mine;  and  there- 
fore it  is  more  on  your  account  than  my 
own,     that    I    decline    meeting    you     to- 
morrow.    I  am  going  to  the  country,   and 
{hall  not  return  for  a  few  days." 

Having  folded  up  and  direcled  this,  he 
wrote  what  follows,  in  a  difguife-d  hand  to 
Mifs  Barnet  : 

"  Without  pretending  to  know  whether 
Mifs  Barnet  would  at  any  rate  favour  the 
addreiTes  of  Mr.  Clifton,  the,  friend,  who 

fends 
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fends  her  this  note,  fubmits  it  to  her  own 
good  fenfe  to  decide,  whether  or  not  it  is 
prudent  to  permit  him  to  continue  his  affi- 
duities,  in  cafe  he  never  has  mentioned, 
what  alone  ought  to  be  their  object. 

"Mifs  B.  ought  to  beware  of  the  woman 
Mrs.  Eafy  lately  took  into  her  fervice." 

In  writing  this  laft  note  Edward  had  di£- 
guifed  his  hand,  becaufe  he  thought  the 
admonition  would  be  lefs  offenfive  to  the 
young  Lady,  and  would  have  a  better  effect 
if  me  believed  it  to  come  from  fome  other 
perfon  than  him. 

Having  fent  both  letters,  he  ftepped  into 
the  poft-chaife,  and  proceeded  towards 
Earnet-hall. 
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CHAP.     LI. 

Non  ille  pro  cans  amicis, 

Aut  patria  timidus  perira.  Ho  RAT. 

TT  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  Edward  arrived  at 
the  gate  of  Mr.  Barnet's  houfe.  As  the  laft 
poft-houfe  was  at  the  diftance  of  only  four 
miles  ;  the  poftillion  had  been  ordered  to 
return  without  unharneffing  ;  Edward  did 
not  allow  him  to  enter,  left  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnet  fhould  be  difturbed  by  the  chaife 
driving  thro'  the  court. —  The  moon  at 
that  moment  (hone  very  bright,  though  the 
preceding  part  of  the  night  had  been  dark 
and  cloudy.  As  foon  as  the  poftillion  had 
driven  away,  Edward  was  going  to  ring  the 
bell  at  the  outer  gate,  when  he  perceived  a 
man  haftening  towards  him  ;  he  had  taken 
nothing  into  the  chaife  with  him,  except 
his  piftol?,  and  thofe  he  had  in  his  bands. 
When  the  man  came  nearer,  he  called, 
"Who  comes  ? — ft  op  and  anfwer." 

"If 
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"  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  I  hear  Mr.  Ed- 
ward's voice,"  cried  the  man. 

"  What  is  this  you,  Kick  ?"  replied  Ed- 
\vard  ;  "  what  bufmefs  can  my  old  friend 
have  out  of  his  bed  at  this  unfeafonable 
hour  ?" 

u  Ah  !  Sir,  poor  Margery  was  feized 
fuddenly  with  a  violent  pain  in  her 
ilomach  two  hours  ago;  I  have  given 
her  every  thing  I  could  devife,  to  afford 
her  relief,  without  effect; — but  I  remem- 
bered, that  (he  was  taken  in  the  fame 
way  about  eight  months  fmce,  and  Madam 
Earner,  who,  you  well  know,  has  no 
kind  of  pride,  called  to  fee  her,  and  imme- 
diately after  fent  her  fome  drops  which 
removed  the  pain,  and  fo  I  was  going  to 
try  to  get  a  word  of  the  houfekeeper,  who 
perhaps  can  give  me  the  fame  drops,  or  if 
fhe  cannot,  I  know  that  Madam  herfelf 
will  not  grudge  being  waked,  to  give  relief 
to  a  fellow  Chriftian. 

Edward  now  perceiving  that  the  gate  was 
open,  "  This  is  horridly  carelefs,"  laid  he, 
as  he  entered  the  court;  "  but  let  us  turn 
round  to  the  back  door,  and  try  to  raife  the 

houfe- 
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houfekeeper,    by    knocking   at   her    win- 
dow." 

At  that  moment  they  heard  a  kind  of 
buftle  in  the  rooms  above. 

"  My  life  for  it,"  faid  the  foldier,  "  there 
are  thieves  in  the  houfe ;  this  door  is  open 
alfo." 

«  Hufli,  Nick,"  faid  Edward,  "  take  this 
piftol  and  follow  me,  but  make  no 
noife." 

As  they  afcended  a  private  flair,  the  noife 
of  the  buftle  increafed  ;  when  they  came 
to  the  top,  they  perceived  light  in  Mr. 
Barnet's  room,  and  then  heard  his  voice 
begging  pitioufly  for  his  life. 

"  If  the  mafk  had  not  droptt  that  might 
have  done,"  cried  a  fellow,  as  he  raifed  a 
hanger  to  ftrike  at  Barnet's  throat ;  "  but 
fince  you  know  me,  damn  me  if  I " 

Before  he  could  finilh  the  fentence,  his 
hand  was  ihattered  by  a  brace  of  bullets ; 
the  hanger  dropt  guiltlefs  on  the  floor,  and 
the  fellow  ran  off  by  another  door. 

On  entering  the  room,  and  feeing  Bar- 
nefs  danger,  Edward  had  fired  his  piftol 
thus  fortunately. 
VOL.  ii.  c  -      He 
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He  then  eagerly  afked,  What  was  be- 
come of  Mrs.  Barnet.  Her  hufband,  all 
ihaking  with  terror,  could  give  no  an- 
fwer. 

A  voice  was  heard,  exclaiming,  "  Spare 
his  life,  you  {hall  have  more  money,  you 
fhall  never  be  profecuted  ;'* — and  Mrs. 
Barnet  herfelf  rufhed  into  the  room.  Her 
furprize  and  joy  were  unfpeakable  at  the 
fight  of  Edward  and  her  hufband  unhurt. 
"  Be  compofed,  Madam,"  faid  the  former, 
«  the  villain  is  fled.*' 

"  Oh  !  Sir,'*  cried  fhe  recolleding  her- 
felf, and  turning  with  a  look  of  terror  to 
the  door,  "  have  a  care,  there  are  more." 

"  Where  ?"  exclaimed  Edward. 

"  In  my  dreffing-room,"  fhe  anfwered. 

He  then  feized  the  hanger,  which  lay  on 
the  floor,  but  as  he  attempted  to  go,  Mrs. 
Barnet  held  him,  crying,  "  You  fhall  not 
leave  us,  you  will  make  them  defperate, 
they  will  murder  you." 

"  Do  you  ftay  and  guard  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnet,  and  truft  this  piece  of  duty  to  me, 
Mr.  Edward,"  faid  the  foldier,  holding  up 
his  piftol,  as  he  moved  out  of  the  room. 

Edward 
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Edward  however,  bolting  the  door,  at 
which  he  had  entered,  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  foldier. 

As  he  entered  the  dreffing-room,  he 
heard  two  piftols  fired,  and  faw  the  foldier 
with  his  head  and  arms  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"  The  rafcal  was  too  nimble  for  me," 
faid  the  foldier,  turning  round  to  Edward, 
"  he  dropt  from  the  window,  as  I  entered 
the  room,  but  he  did  not  get  off  fhot  free, 
for  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  I  faw  him 
ftagger  after  I  fired;  he  was  helped  to  the 
gate  by  another,  who  ran  out  of  the  houfe ; 
I  believe  I  winged  that  rafcal  alfo,  for  he 
gave  a  confounded  bounce,  when  I  fired 
the  fecond  piftol." 

"  How  came  you  by  a  fecond  piftol  ?" 
faid  Edward. 

*'  I  faw  it  lying  on  the  floor,  I  fired  it  at 
random,  it  happened  luckily  to  be  charged, 
and  fo,  pleafe  your  honour,  whether  the 
villains  have  got  any  gold  I  cannot  tell, 
but  I  am  certain  they  have  carried  off  a 
little  lead  with  them,  and  I  heartily  wifli 
it  were  twice  as  much  for  their  fakes." 

c  2  Having 
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Having  acquainted  Mrs.  Barnet  wkh 
what  had  juft  parted,  and  after  fpeaking 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to 
her  hufband,  who  was  ftill  in  fome  degree 
of  flupor,  Edward,  followed  by  the  foldier, 
went  down  (lairs ;  they  found  the  houfe- 
keeper  gagged,  in  fuch  manner  that  the 
woman  was  almoft  choaked,  and  her 
hands  tied  fo  tight,  that  the  blood  was 
ready  to  burft  from  her  fingers.  They 
found  a  footman  bound  and  gagged  alfo, 
but  fo  flightly,  as  to  put  him  to  very 
little  pain  or  inconveniency. 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  account  for 
the  flate  in  which  Edward  found  th« 
fami]v. 
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CHAP.     LIT, 

Si  tibi  fimplichas  uxoria,    deditus  uni 

Ell  animus :    fubmitte  cupu;  cervice  parata 

Ferre  jugum  : 

Nil  unqiuro  invits.  donabis  conjuge.  JUVEN. 

/-T-*  H  E  Mulatto,  who  bought  Mr.  Barnet's 
fine  houfe,  lived  at  it  more  than  ever; 
befides  the  two  fphinxes,  the  canal,  and 
the  Belvidere,  this  villa  could  now  boaft  of 
a  variety  of  pther  ornaments,  derived  from 
the  tafte  of  three  Ladies,  who  hacj  fuc- 
ceflively  been  miftrefles  of  it  and  of  the 
Mulatto.  As  the  ideas  of  thefe  Ladies, 
refpecjting  the  beautiful  in  gardening  and 
rural  fcenery,  were  very  different,  thp  villa 
itfelf,  if  not  the  moft  magnificent,  was 
one  of  the  moft  curious  in  England. 

The  Mulatto's  firfl  miflrefs,  who  was  a 
native  of  Kew,  had  a  great  partiality  for 
Chinefe  ornaments,  and  fpon  after  his  pur- 
chafing  the  houfe,  Ihe  had  prevailed  on 
her  lover  to  rear  a  pngoda  contiguous  to 
c  7  the 
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the  room  in  the  beech-tree.  To  the  ex- 
ceffive  fondnefs  which  fhe  fhewed  for  this 
fabric,  the  Mulatto  made  no  objection ; 
but  he  could  not  bear  with  equal  indif- 
ference a  partiality  which  fhe  afterwards 
betrayed  for  Pompey  the  footman,  for- 
merly mentioned  ;  on  which  account  the 
Lady  was  difmifled,  notwithstanding  her 
being  in  a  flate  of  pregnancy.  She  had  be- 
fore obtained  a  fettlement  for  herfelf  and 
for  the  child,  of  which  fhe  was  fafely  deli- 
vered a  few  months  after. — The  Mulatto, 
with  all  the  warmth  of  a  father,  fent  for 
the  infant,  which  proved  to  be  a  very 
promifing  girl,  though  of  a  complexion  a 
fhade  darker  than  he  expected. 

The  Lady  who  came  in  her  place, 
though  born  in  a  different  part  of  the 
country,  had  been  educated  at  the  fame 
fcbool  with  her  predeceflbr.  During  her 
reign  the  pagoda  was  neglected.  This 
Lady  having  read  the  Caftle  of  Otranto, 
became  as  enamoured  of  Gothic,  as  the 
other  had  been  of  Chinefe,  buildings.  Under 
her  aufpices  a  fac  fimile  of  that  celebrated 
fabric  was  erected  oppofite  to  the  pagoda. 

The 
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The  Lady  was  fond  of  doing  the  honours 
of  this  little  caftle  to  the  Mulatto's  ac- 
quaintance, when  they  vifited  his  villa, 
particularly  to  a  handfome  young  Weft- 
Indian  who  came  oftener  than  any,  and 
who  in  return  for  fo  much  attention  car- 
ried her  with  him  fome  time  after  to  the 
Continent.  Prlma  avitlfa  non  deficit  alter. 
The  Mulatto  in  a  very  fhort  time  brought 
another  Lady  to  fupply  the  place  of  her, 
who  had  been  fo  unexpectedly  torn  from 
his  arms. — Of  her  we  (hall  fpeak  prefently; 
but  it  will  be  firft  neceffary  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  valet- de- 
chambre. 

The  Mulatto,  who  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  whatever  was  glittering  and  fhewy,  had 
engaged  this  fellow  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  gaudinefs  of  his  drefs,  and  brifk  eafe  of 
his  manners  :  he  would  have  preferred  a 
Frenchman,  if  he  himfelf  had  underftood 
French;  but  as  he  loved  to  converfe  with 
his  valet,  while  his  hair  was  dreffing,  he 
was  under  the  neceffity  of  contenting  him- 
felf with  an  Englimman,  and  thought  him- 
felf fortunate  in  having  found  one  who  in 
c  4  drefs 
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drefs  and  manners  refembled  a  Frenchman, 
more  than  a:iy  fervant  out  of  livery  in 
London. 

This  man's  appointments  were  more  lu- 
crative than  thofe  of  four  Welch  curates, 
or  than  the  pay  of  a  captain  in  the  army ; 
yet   he  never   could  lay  up  a  fix-pence  ; 
what  renders  this  more  remarkable  is,  that 
he   fpent  none  of  his  money  in   gaming. 
Frocke,  waiftcoats,  and  filk  {lockings  coft 
him   nothing;    on  the   contrary,   befides  a 
large  wardrobe  for  his  perfcnal  ufe,  he  had 
always  fome  to  fell ;   his  great  expence  was 
in   rings,    buckles,    fnuff-boxeb,    fwitches, 
feals,  watch-chains,  fmelling-bottles,  fhirt- 
pins,  and  other  articles  equally  indifpenf- 
able :    no   black   prince    on    the    coaft   of 
Guinea  ever  had  a  greater  pafTion  for  toys, 
buvvbles,  and  trinkets  of  all  forts,   than  this 
fame  Englifh  valet. 

All  his  wages,  perquifites,  and  petty  lar- 
cenies were  no  more  than  fuflkient  to  fup- 
ply  him  in  the  necciTaries  above  men- 
tioned. The  Mulatto's  new  rniftrefs 
grudged  him  the  laft  article ;  fhe  was  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  rctti/tg  department 

in 
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in  the  Mulatto's  eft abli foment  belonged 
exclufively  to  herfelf,  and  (he  watched  him 
fo  clofely,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  his  induftry, 
the  poor  man,  unable  to  make  his  revenue 
fquare  with  his  expences,  ran  into  debt. 

Nature    feemed    to    have   intended    this 
fellow  for  nothing  worfe  than  a  coxcomb  ; 
had  he  been  permitted  to  avail  himfelf  of 
all  thofe  little  advantages,  which  he  confi- 
dered  as  the   lawful   perquifites  of  office, 
he  might  have  continued   to  pafs  for   an 
honed   man,    at   lead  as  honed   as  many 
in  fuperior,    as    well    as   equal   fituations, 
who  are  fuffered  to  take  the  fame  advan- 
tages unmolefted.      Finding  himfelf   thus 
cramped,   he  began  to  meditate   on   ways 
and   means   of  relieving  himfelf,   that   h£ 
had  not   before   been   driven   to  exercife. 
But  before  he  had  had  time    to  put   any 
of  thefe  in  execution,   an  incident  occurred 
which  gave  the  man  hopes  of  getting  free 
of  this   everlafting  fpy  upon   his   actions, 
and   being   reftorcd    to   his   former   emo- 
luments. 

The  Mulatto's  ccnftitution  was  a  good 
deal  broken   by  his  manner  of  living ;  he 

was 
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was  fubjecl:  to  low  fpirits,  and  fometimes 
to  the  moft  violent  exceffes  of  rage,  parti- 
cularly when  he  had  drank  too  much  wine, 
which  was  frequently  the  cafe  :  on  one  of 
thefe  occafions  a  quarrel  arofe  between 
him  and  his  miftrefs.  Ifi  the  bitternefs 
of  his  wrath,  and  being  animated  to  un- 
ufual  courage  by  the  pernicious  cordial 
in  which  he  had  indulged  ;  he  abufed  her 
in  the  grofieft  terms,  and  threatened  to  turn 
her  out  of  doors.  Although  the  following 
day  he  was  as  tame  and  dejected  as  he  had 
before  been  fierce  and  boiflerous,  yet  the 
Lady  was  not  only  piqued,  but  alfo  alarm- 
ed by  his  threats,  and  from  that  moment 
£Ke  refolved  to  carry  a  point  me  had  not 
hitherto  been  folicitous  about. 

In  one  of  thefe  fits  of  defpondency,  to 
which  he  was  fubject,  (he  found  means 
to  raife  fcruples  in  his  mind  refpe&ing 
the  criminal  Rate  in  which  they  both 
lived,  and  the  dreadful  confequences  in 
cafe  of  death,  of  which  he  was  in  conti- 
nual terror.  The  effect  of  this  manoeuvre 
was,  that  one  morning  after  a  frightful 
dream,  me  infinuated  thofe  fcruples  with 

fuch 
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fuch  art,  that  (he  brought  him  to  propofe 
that  they  fhould  expiate  the  guilt  of  their 
pad  commerce,  and  confecrate  their  future 
union,  by  marriage.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  accordingly,  to  the  infinite  mor- 
tification of  the  valet,  who  now  faw  his 
-reviving  hopes  Wafted,  and  being  driven 
to  defperate  meafures,  from  a  coxcomical 
pilfering  knave,  he  became  a  villain  of 
greater  magnitude. 

The  Lady  had  turned  away  one  of  the 
footmen,  merely  becaufe  me  thought  him. 
on  too  confidential  a  footing  with  the  valet. 
Mr.  Barnet  needing  a  fervant  at  this  time, 
took  the  difcarded  footman  into  his  fervice. 
This  man  occafionally  met  with  his  old  fel- 
low-fervants  at  an  alehoufe,  fituated  be- 
tween the  Mulatto's  houfe  and  that  of  Mr. 
Barnet;  he  happened  to  have  a  difpute 
with  one  of  them  over  a  pot  of  ale,  at  the 
door  of  this  very  ale-houfe.  The  queftion 
in  agitation  was,  which  of  their  matters 
was  the  mod  honourable  man  ?  on  the 
decifion  of  which  they  thought  their  own 
comparative  dignity  depended. 

The 
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The  Mulatto's  footman  began  the  attack, 
by  afferting,  that  the  other  was  now  under 
petticoat  government,  becaufe  Mr.  Earnet 
was  governed  by  his  wife.  To  this  it  was 
retorted,  that  as  it  was  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture that  men  fliould  be  governed  by  wo- 
men, it  was  better  to  be  governed  by  a 

virtuous  woman  than  by  a  wh > ;  that 

Mr.  Barriet  lived  honourably  with  his  law- 
ful wife;  whereas  the  Mulatto  had  lived 
fcandaloufly  with  one  miftrefs  after 
another. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Mulatto's  fervant, 
"  but  my  mafter  is  now  married,  and  my 
miftrefs  is  juft  as  much  his  lawful  wife  a's 
your  miftrefs  is  Mr*  Barnet's." 

*'  Don't  offer  to  compare  them  together ; 
for  if  twenty  men  were  to  marry  her  (he 
would  not  be  on  a  footing  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
net,"  faid  the  other ;  "  and  let  me  tell  you," 
added  he,  "  that  you  will  always  have  the 
difgrace  cf  being  the  fervant  of  a  man  who 
kept  a  miftrefs  inftead  of  a  wife." 

"  That  is  not  fo  bad  a  way  as  you  think," 
rcfumed  the  Mulatto's  fervant ;  "  for  as  I 

once 
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once  heard  young  Mr.  Clifton  fay,  when 
I  waited  at  table,  If  a  man  happens  to 
become  tired  of  his  miftrefs,  (fays  he,)  he 
can  change  her  into  his  wife,  if  he  pleafes ; 
but  although  a  man  fhould  be  ever  fo  tired 
of  his  wife,  (fays  he,)  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  make  her  his  miftrefs." 

This  laft  argument  appeared  to  Mr. 
Barnet's  fervant  quite  unanfwerablet  he 
therefore  attempted  no  reply. 
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CHAP.     LIII. 

The  town  has  tinged  the  country  ;  and  the  flain 
Appears  a  fpot  upon  a  veftal's  robe.  COWPER. 


conteft  between  the  two  footmen 
would  have  ended  with  the  laft  Chapter, 
had  not  the  Mulatto's  fervant  provoked  the 
other  with  a  new  attack  —  "  What  fignifies 
talking  of  our  miftrefles  ?"  faid  he,  "  only 
look  at  the  rich  livery  I  wear  j  —  compare 
it  with  your  own  plain  frock,  and  then 
lay  your  hand  on  your  confcience,  and 
fay  which  of  our  two  mafters  is  the  moil 
honourable  man." 

This  roufed  the  fpirit  of  Mr.  Barnet's 
fervant,  and  recollecting  the  name  of  a 
bawd,  whofe  footman  had  richer  liveries 
than  even  the  Mulatto's,  he  inftantly  ad- 
duced that  as  a  proof  that  magnificent 
liveries  were  not  quite  decifive  of  the 
queftion. 

"  Well,"  faid  the  Mulatto's  footman, 
"  we  (hall  let  liveries  go  for  nothing  ;  yet 

you 
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you  cannot  deny  but  that  my  mafter  keeps 
much  finer  horfes  than  your's ;  he  would  be 
afhamed  to  fee  any  of  his  fervants  mounted 
on  fuch  an  old  jade  as  you  ride,  when  you 
attend  your  miftrefs  to  church.  My  mafter 
has  not  only  better  horfes  than  your's,  but 
double  the  number — Is  not  that  more  ho- 
nourable both  for  him  and  his  fervants  ? 
anfwer  me  that." 

This  was  more  than  Mr.  Barnet's  foot- 
man could  bear  ;  he  loft  his  patience  en- 
tirely ;  but  having  no  argument  to  oppofe 
to  the  force  of  his  adverfary's  reafoning,  he 
had  recourfe,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  iimilar 
circumftances,  to  perfonal  reflections. 

"  Your  mafter,"  faid  he,  "  may  keep  as 
many  horfes  as  he  pleafes  ;  but  as  for  him- 
felf,  he  is  only  a  mule  for  all  that." 

"  A  mule  !"  cried  the  other ;  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  that ;  but  I  be- 
lieve he  is  juft  as  ,good  a  Chriftian  as  your- 
felf." 

"  I'll  be  damned  if  he  is,"  retorted  the 
firft  ;  "  for  he  can,  at  the  very  utmoft,  be 
confidered  only  as  half  a  Chriftian." 

7  "  Why 
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"  Why  I  am  fure  I  once  faw  him  in 
church,"  refuined  the  firft ;  "  and  he  regu- 
larly eats  crofs-buns  every  Good-Friday, 
and  minced  pies  at  Chriftmas." 

"  He  may  eat  what  he  likes,"  faid  Mr. 
Barnet's  fervant  ;  "  but  he  is  ao  full  Chrif- 
tian,  being  between  a  ChrifKan  and  a 
Blackamoor,  which  is  clear  from  his  com- 
plexion ;  and  although  you  and  all  his  fa- 
mily were  to  fwear  to  the  contrary,  his  face 
-would  condemn  him  before  any  court  in 
Chriftendom. 

This  laft  argument  overpowered  the 
Mulatto's  advocate ;  after  remaining  for 
fome  moments  filent,  he  thought  it  would 
be  beft  to  endeavour  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters ;  he  faid,  therefore,  in  a  milder  tone, 
'*  Well,  well,  Tom,  if  my  mafter  happens  to 
have  a  little  Pagan  blood  in  his  veins,  that  is 
what  he  cannot  help  ;  neither  could  you  if 
your  mother  had  been  a  Negro;  but  this  you 
muft  allow,  that  my  matter  has  a  prodigious 
large  eftate  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  pro- 
duces fugar  and  rum,  inftead  of  wheat  and 
oats  like  your  landed  eftates  here  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  therefore  he  can  afford  to  live 
13  more 
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more  '  honourably  than  Mr.  Barnet,  by 
the  means  of  having  much  more  ready 
money." 

"  I  am  not  clear  on  that  point,"  replied 
Mr.  Barnet's  footman  ;  "  Weft  India  eftates 
are  not  always  ready  money  ;  whereas  Mr. 
Barnet  never  wants  it  altogether,  and  fome- 
times  has  a  great  deal  by  him.  I  had  a 
glance  into  his  room  the  other  day,  when 
he  was  fettling  with  his  fteward,  and  hang 
me  if  the  whole  table  was  not  quite  covered 
with  guineas  ;  I  never  faw  fuch  a  fight  in 
my  whole  life  ;  I  was  ready  to  fall  into  a 
trance,  with  my  eyes  open  ;  and  I  have 
dreamed  of  it  ever  fince." 

In  paffing  the  alehoufe  the  Mulatto's 
valet  overheard  the  latter  part  of  this  con- 
troverfy  ;  it  made  an  impreffion  on  him 
fimilar  to  what  the  fight  of  the  gold  had 
made  on  the  footman.  He  could  think 
of  nothing  but  that  a  great  number  of 
guineas  were  in  Mr.  Barnuet's  efcritoir  ; 
that,  perhaps,  one-half  of  them  would  be 
fufficient  to  clear  him  of  debt,  and  make 
him  eafy  ;  that  it  would  be  much  eafier  to 
get  at  them  by  means  of  the  footman,  than 
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to  cheat  the  Mulatto  out  of  an  equal  fum ; 
that  there  would  be  no  great  harm  in  it, 
becaufe  Mr.  Barnet  was  rich,  and  could  bear 
the  lofs.  By  fuch  meditations  the  defign  of 
robbing  Mr.  Barnet  took  root  in  his  mind  ; 
he  found  means  privately  to  meet  with  the 
footman ;  he  opened  his  mind  at  firft  very 
cautioufly,  regretting  his  new  matter's  im- 
prudence, in  keeping  large  fums  of  money 
in  his  defk,  becaufe  he  faid  it  would  be  an 
eafy  matter •,  efpecially  for  tbofe  •who  lived  in 
bis  boufe,  to  rob  him,  if  they  mould  have  the 
•wickednefs  to  attempt  fuch  a  thing.  He  foon 
perceived  that  half  his  bulinefs  was  done  ; 
that  the  footman  had  been  meditating  on 
the  -fame  fubject,  and  that  the  danger,  fmall 
as  it  feemed,  formed  a  greater  obftacle  than 
the  wickednefs ;  they  foon  came  to  an  un- 
derftanding,  and  fpoke  their  minds  freely  ; 
they  encouraged  each  other,  by  the  recol- 
lection, that  there  was  no  man  at  that  time 
in.  the  houfe  but  Mr.  Barnet,  and  he  was 
quite  helplefs,  having  lately  relapfed  into 
the  gout;  they  agreed  to  admit  into  the 
confpiracy  a  footman  out  of  place,  with 
whom  the  valet  had  fome  acquaintance,  and 
a  Jew,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  ufe  of  felling 
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whatever  he  could  pillage  from  his  mafter. 
The  plan  of  operation  was  contrived  by  the 
Jew,  and  the  execution  was  fixed  for  a 
night  on  which  they  knew  the  butler  was 
to  be  abfent,  he  having  obtained  leave  to 
vifit  a  relation  at  fome  miles  diftance. 

About  two  in  the  morning  thofe  three 
villains  were  admitted  by  their  accomplice 
into  the  houfe  ;  that  be  might  appear  inno- 
cent, they  began  by  binding  him,  and  thea 
proceeded  to  the  houfekeeper's  room,  whom, 
having  awoke,  they  threatened  with  immedi- 
ate death,  if  me  offered  to  fcream,  or  to  make 
any  refiftance,  and  then  bound  and  gagged 
her,  as  was  mentioned.  It  was  decided,  in 
the  next  place,  that  they  mould  fecure  Mrs. 
Barnet,  whofe  bed-chamber  was  adjoining 
to  her  hufband's.  She  had  fat  up  with  him. 
until  near  one  o'clock,  when  he  had  fallen, 
afleep.  She  then  retired  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, and  was  reading  in  her  drefling-room 
when  the  villains  entered  the  houfe  ;  about 
an  hour  before  they  entered  me  had  difmifled 
her  maid,  who,  with  other  female  fervants, 
flept  in  a  room  above. 
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The  rogues  rufhed  into  her  drefling-room 
by  a  door  which  had  been  indicated  to  them 
by  their  accomplice  ;  the  dreffing-room  led 
by  another  door  into  her  bed-chamber, 
which  communicated  with  the  room  in 
which  her  hufband  flept. 

Mrs.  Barnet  having  (creamed  at  the 
fudden  appearance  of  three  men,  one  of 
them  held  a  piftol  to  her  head,  threatening 
to  blow  out  her  brains  if  fhe  continued  to 
fcream,  or  offered  to  ftir ;  two  of  them  had 
the  upper  part  of  their  faces  covered  with 
black  crape ;  the  valet  wore  an  entire  mafk. 
When  Mrs.  Barnet  perceived  that  their  in- 
tention was  merely  to  rob,  fhe  recovered 
her  compofure — to  the  Jew,  who  ftill  held 
the  piftol  to  her  breaft,  fhe  calmly  faid, 
"  You  mall  have  my  money,  Sir  ;  but  as 
you  can  have  no  intereft  in  killing  me,  you 
had  better  raife  your  piftol,  becaufe  it  may 
go  off  without  your  intending  it.'* 

On  a  fign  made  to  him  by  the  valet,  the 
Jew  turned  the  mouth  of  his  piftol  from 
her. 
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The  fellow  infifted,  however,  on  her 
being  bound ;  but  Mrs.  Bar  net  declared 
that  (he  would  not  fubmit  to  it;  and  if 
they  attempted  fuch  a  thing,  that  fhe 
would,  at  any  rifk,  exclaim  with  all  her 
might,  fo  as  to  roufe  all  the  fervants  in  the 
houfe. 

The  valet  whifpered  the  Jew  to  give  up 
that  point  ;  and  then,  in  an  audible  voice, 
recommended  to  the  footman,  who  was  left 
in  the  dreffing-room,  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  her,  and  to  be  fure  to  fhoot  her 
through  the  head,  in  cafe  fhe  fhould  make 
a  noife,  or  oL'jr  to  ftir. 

The  valet  and  Jew  then  went  'through 
Mrs.  Barnet's  bed-chamber  into  that  of  her 
hufband ;  he  was  already  awake,  and  fuf- 
pe&ed  that  the  buftle  he  heard  proceeded 
from  thieves  ;  but  he  lay  filent  and  motion- 
lefs,  through  fear.  The  Jew  ordered  him. 
to  deliver  his  keys,  and  inform  them  where 
his  money  was.  Barnet  immediately  com- 
plied, and  they  found  a  confiderable  fum  in 
his  efcritoir  :  having  counted  this,  the  Jew 
went  down  flairs  to  feize  on  the  plate  ;  but 
foon  after  he  had  left  the  room,  the  valet's 
D  3  malic 
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mafk  accidentally  dropped,  and  Barnet,  re- 
cognizing his  face,  faid,  inconfiderately, 
"  My  God,  Mr.  Henry !  is  it  you?"  On 
which,  the  valet  raifmg  his  voice  for  the 
firft  time  fmce  he  entered,  exclaimed,  "  O, 
d — n  your  foul !  do  you  know  me  ?  then, 
by  the  Lord,  I'll  put  it  out  of  your  power 
ever  to  appear  againft  me." 
Barnet  begged  for  his  life. 

Mrs.  Barnet,  indiftinctly  hearing  her  huf- 
band's  voice,  betrayed 'great  emotion. 

The  footman  prefented  the  piftol  again  to 
her  breaft,  and  faid,  "  Don't  you  offer  to  ftir, 

you  b ,  or  I'll  flioot  you  through  the 

head."  But  at  the  fame  inftant  hearing  her 
hufband  exclaim  for  mercy,  (he  loft  all 
thought  of  her  own  danger;  ftruck  the 
piftol  out  of  the  villain's  hand,  and  rufhed 
into  her  hufband's  chamber,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

The  thieves,  having  run  away,  Edward 
and  the  foldier  left  Mrs.  Barnet  with  her 
hufband,  and  went  to  fee  the  fituation  of 
things  below  flairs ;  they  traced  the  way 
by  which  the  valet  had  efcaped  by  his 
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blood  on  the  fteps  of  the  flairs  and  the 
floor  of  the  paffage  to  the  door.  They 
relieved  the  houfekeeper  from  torture,  and 
entirely  freed  the  accomplice. 

The  fervants  who  flept  at  the  ftables, 
as  well  as  thofe  in  the  garrets,  having 
been  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  piftols, 
were  now  afTembled  in  the  court. 

In  their  hurry  to  efcape,  the  thieves  had 
left  the  money  and  plate  behind  them. 
Mrs.  Barnet,  fearing  that  the  groom  and 
coachman,  who  propofed  to  follow  them, 
might  be  killed  or  wounded,  directed' 
that  no  purfuit  mould  be  made.  The 
old  foldier  then  informed  her  what  had 
been  his  errand.  Mrs.  Barnet  immedi- 
ately difpatched  a  mefTage  to  the  apothe- 
cary to  vifit  Margery  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  fent  her,  by  her  hufband,  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  in  a  little  peppermint 
water,  which  cured  the  poor  woman"  fome 
hours  before  the  apothecary  came. 
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And  O !  be  fare  to  fear  the  Lord  alway  ! 

And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  and  night  ! 
Left  in  temptation's  path,  ye  gang  aftray, 
Implore  his  counfel  and  affifting  might; 
They  never  fought  in  vain  that  fought  the  Lord  aright. 

BURNS. 

*-jpHE  old  foldier  returned  to  Mr.  Barnet's 
houfe,  as  foon  as  his  wife  was  eafy 
and  had  fallen  afleep  ;  he  was  carried  di- 
rectly into  the  parlour,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Barnet  were,  and  exprefled  his  thankful- 
nefs  for  the  cure  fhe  had  performed, 

"It  is  Mr,  Barnet's  duty  and  mine,  my 
good  friend,"  faid  fhe,  "  to  exprefs  our 
gratitude  to  you,  for  fo  readily  rifking  your 
own  life  in  defence  of  our's." 

Soldier,  That  is  but  a  fmall  obligation,  my 
good  Lady  jbyriflung  what  remains  of  my 
life,  I  could  meet  with  no  great  lofs  ;  but  I 
thank  God,  I  never  fhrunk  from  my  duty, 
when  my  life  was  of  more  value. 

Mrs.  Barnet.  No,  that  I'll  be  bound 
thou  didft  not, 

Soldier* 
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Soldier.  If  I1  ever  had,  I  fhould  have 
been  afhamed  to  receive  the  penfion  I  now 
enjoy. 

Mrs.  Barnet.  All  who  enjoy  fmecure 
offices  and  penfions,  it  is  faid,  are  not  quite 
fo  modeft. 

Soldier.  I  hope  that  is  a  calumny  raifed 
againft  them,  my  good  Lady  j  For  I  am  fure 
all  of  them  whom  I  know  would  be  alhamed 
of  taking  the  money  of  their  country,  if  they 
had  not  a  wound  or  two  to  {hew  for  it. 

Mrs.  Barnet  (finiling).  Well,  you  fhould 
know  beft,  Nick :  perhaps  I  have  been  mil- 
informed. 

Soldier.  Depend  upon  it,  my  good  Lady, 
you  have  had  your  information  from  fome  of 
their  enemies  ;  for  I  am  certain  you  are  not 
one  of  thofe  who  grudge  feven  pounds  ten 
{hillings  a  year  to  a  fet  of  brave  fellows, 
who  have  fuffered  in  the  caufe  of  their 
country. 

Mrs.  Barnet.   Indeed,  Nick,  I  am  not. 

Soldier.  I  could  have  fworn  it,  my  Lady, 
though,  confidering  what  a  lift  of  penfion- 
ers  there  is,  it  amazes  me  how  his  Majefly 

is  able  to  pay  us  all. 
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Mrs.  Barnet.   Efpecially  after  an  expen- 
five  or  unneceiTary  war. 

Soldier.  Every  war  muft  be  expenfive, 
pleafe  your  honour  ;  becaufe,  although  fol- 
diers  do  contrive  to  live  upon  lefs  than 
other  men,  yet  they  cannot  live  on  down- 
right nothing ;  and  as  for  an  unnecefTary 
war,  I  hope  in  God  I  fhall  never  live  to  fee 
it.  People  fit  down  at  their  eafe  and  read 
in  a  nexvfpaper  of  two  or  three  thoufand 
men  killed  and  wounded  as  if  it  was  nothing ; 
but  your  honour  can  hardly  have  a  no- 
tion of  the  miferies  of  a  fingle  campaign  ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  fufferings  of  the 
poor  wounded  foldiers  in  the  field  and  in 
the  hofpitals,  you  muft  take  into  the  ac- 
count the  calamities  endured  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  befieged  towns,  and  by  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  countries  that 
are  the  feat  of  war. — If  I  were  only  to  nar- 
rate one-half  of  what  I  have  feen  with  my 
own  eyes,  Lord  have  mercy !  my  Lady 
here  would  be  ready  to  expire  with  down- 
right commiferation ;  and  your  honour 
would  hardly  be  able  to  eat  your  dinner ; 
and  therefore,  nothing  but  their  being  abfo- 
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lately  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  our 
country  and  our  religion,  can  make  wars 
excufeable,  and  it  is  then  only  that  they  can 
be  profperous  according  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence. 

Mrs.  Barnet.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  riot- 
\vithftanding  the  long  time  you  wereafoldier, 
you  have  ftill  retained  your  religious  fend- 
ments.  The  firft  time  I  faw  you,  I  recollect 
that  I  was  pleafed  with  the  truft  which  you 
feemed  to  have  in  Providence.  You  afiured 
me  that  every  bullet  had  its  commiflion. 

Soldier.  Undoubtedly  every  bullet  has  ; 
for  what  can  be  more  clear  than  that  nothing 
can  happen  on  this  world  but  by  the  per- 
miflion  of  Him,  who  is  the  Lord  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  all  the  hofls  of  heaven 
and  earth  ? 

Mrs.  Barnet.  Where  were  you  inftructed 
in  your  religion,  Nicholas  ? 

Soldier.  In  my  native  country,  Madam, 
by  my  father,  who  was  a  good  pious  man, 
that  regularly  performed  religious  fervice, 
and  bred  up  his  children  in  the  fear  of  God. 

Mrs,  Barnet.  How  came  you  to  enlift  ? 
You  told  me  you  was  bred  a  gardener. 

Soldier. 
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Soldier.  I  was  fo ;  but  it  was  then  the 
time  of  war;  the  nation  had  been  dejeded 
with  ill  fuccefs  at  the  beginning  ;  a  new 
Minifler  revived  its  courage,  and  infpired 
fuch  a  fpirit  all  over  the  kingdom,  that 
every  body  became  defirous  of  ferving  his 
country.  Nothing  was  ever  equal  to  the 
change  that  took  place ;  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  I  lived,  every  man  feemed 
to  look  on  the  lofs  of  Minorca  as  a  perfonal 
affront  ;  and  fo  I  and  feveral  other  young 
fellows  in  the  village  lifted  with  a  recruit- 
ing ferjeant,  on  purpofe  to  retake  it ;  but 
inftead  of  it,  we  took  Louifbourg  and 
Quebec,  and  other  places  of  more  value. 
But  as  for  my  trufting  in  Providence,  I  was 
not  only  inftructed  in  that  by  my  father, 
but  alfo  by  the  minifter  of  our  parifh,  who 
was  one  of  the  beft  men  that  ever  lived, 
and  a  blefling  to  all  that  country- fide.  I 
never  fhall  forget  the  words  he  fpoke  to  me 
the  very  day  on  which  I  left  home  with  our 
party  j  and  if  it  were  not  for  tiring  your 
honours,  I  could  repeat  part  of  it. 

Mrs.  Banict,  Pray  do  ;  I  fhould  like  to 
hear  it. 

Soldier. 
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Soldier.  "  Nicholas,"  fays  he,  "  you  are 
going  to  fight  in  the  caufe  of  your  coun- 
try ;  and  I  hope  you  will  behave  fo  as 
never  to  bring  forrow  and  difgrace  on  the 
honeft  people  from  whom  you  are  fprung, 
or  a  ftain  on  this  parifh  in  which  you  were 
born.  Never  forget  that  you  are  in  the 
prefence  of  Almighty  God,  and  that  will 
prevent  you  from  being  overawed  by  mor- 
tal men,  for  thofe  who  fear  God  moft,  fear 
men  lead  ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it,  that 
nothing  can  happen  in  the  heaven  above, 
or  the  earth  beneath,  except  by  his  per- 
miffion  who  created  both."  Now,  Madam, 
{continued  the  foldier,)  I  take  this  to  be  one 
reafon,  among  others,  why  cowards  never 
get  to  heaven ;  and  fo  the  words  of  this 
worthy  clergyman,  and  the  inftrucHons  I 
received  from  my  father,  made  a  deep  im- 
preffion  on  my  mind,  and  rhey  have  proved 
a  cordial  to  my  heart  in  all  the  diftrefles  of 
life  ;  for  I  have  obfe.rved,that  what  we  con- 
fider  as  unfortunate,  fometimes  turns  out 
quite  the  contrary,  of  which  I  have  had  a 
ftrong  proof  this  blefled  day  ;  for  I  thought 
it  a  great  misfortune  when  Margery  was 
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feized  with  that  pain  in  her  ftomach ;  yet 
now  it  appears,  that  this  very  pain  had  its 
commijjlon  juft  like  the  bullets  in  the  day  of 
battle  ;  for  it  was  the  occafion  of  my  coin- 
ing hither  this  morning  and  affifting  Mr. 
Edward  in  faving  his  worfhip's  life,  and, 
perhaps,  your  Ladyfhip's.  And  now  Mar- 
gery herfelf  blefies  the  pain  which  has  been 
the  caufe  of  fo  much  good  ;  and  I  am  fure 
I  never  can  be  thankful  enough  to  Provi- 
dence for  making  me  the  inftrument  of  de- 
fence to  my  benefactors  before  I  leave  the 
world.  I  afk  pardon  of  both  your  honours 
for  talking  fo  much  ;  old  men,  they  fay, 
are  given  to  talk,  fo  it  is  not  furprifmg 
that  I  mould  do  as  others;  but  why  I 
fliould  be  ready  to  cry  I  cannot  underfland  ; 
for  I  never,  never — never,  added  he  fob- 
bing and  wiping  his  eyes,  was  fo  hap  — 
hap — happy  in  my  life. 

Mrs.  Barnet  was  much  affecled  at  the 
old  min's  harangue,  and  pleafed  to  fee  that 
her  hufband  was  moved  alfo ;  but  while  Ihe 
wifhed  that  his  emotion  might  terminate  in 
fome  deed  of  beneficence,  (he  was  alfo  de- 
firous  that  he  fhould  have  the  whole  honour 
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of  it;  fhe  therefore  avoided  prompting 
him  in  direct  terms;  fhe  fpoke  of  the 
fervice  the  foldier  had  rendered  them  with 
warmth,  hinting  that  Mr.  Barnet  would 
find  a  way  to  (hew  his  gratitude;  and  while 
fhe  dwelt  on  this  theme,  fhe  looked  in  the 
moft  expreflive  manner  to  her  hufband. 

Mr.  Barnet  at  laft  underflood  her  mean- 
ing ;  and  taking  the  foldier  by  the  hand,  he 
faid,  "  I  am  fenfible,  friend,  how  much  my 
wife  and  I  are  indebted  to  you,  and  am  te- 
folved  to  fettle  forty  pounds  a-year  upon 
you  for  life." 

"  God  blefs  your  honour,"  cried  the  fol- 
dier ;  "  but,  indeed  it  is  too  much,  a  great 
deal  too  much." 

"  If  you  think  fo,"  faid  Barnet,  whofe 
innate  narrownefs  of  foul  began  to  operate, 
"  it  fhall  be  only  thirty." 

"  It  is  not  what  be  thinks,  but  what  you 
think,  that  fhould  fix  this  point,"  faid  Mrs. 
Barnet,  addreffing  her  hufband ;  "  and  I 
thank  you  from  my  heart,  my  dear,  for  the 
annuity  of  forty  pounds  you  mean  to  fettle 
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on  this  poor  man ;  I  confider  it  as  an  obiU 
gation  to  myfelf,  for  he  was  the  means  of 
preferving  my  life  as  well  as  yours  ;  and  as 
honed  Margery  was  the  caufe  of  his  being 
in  the  way  to  help  us  both,  you  intend,  no 
doubt,  that  the  annuity  fhould  extend   to 
her,  in  cafe  fhe  fhould  furvive  her  hufband  I" 
Barnet  feeming  to  hefitate,  fhe  added,  "  In- 
deed, it  is  mod  probable  that  Margery  will 
die  fird  ;  this  addition,  therefore,  will  cod 
nothing."     Barnet  then  nodded  aflent,  and 
ihe  continued,  *'  Here,  Nicholas,  is  the  firft 
year's  payment,"    taking   forty  guineas    of 
•what  the  rogues  had  left  on  the  table,  and 
forcing  them  into  the  foldier's  hand  ;  "  here 
is  the  fird  year's  payment   of  the   annuity 
•which  Mr.  Barnet  has  been  fo  generous  as 
to  fettle  on  your  wife  and  you.     Go  your 
ways,  and  comfort  Margery  with  the  news." 
So  faying,  me  thrud  the  foldier  out  of  the 
room,  clapping  her  hand  on  his  mouth  once 
or  twice   as  he  attempted  to   remondrate 
againd  taking   the    money.     Having    {hut 
the  door,  fhe  turned  gaily  round,  and  \vifh- 
ing  her  hufband  joy  of  an  act  which,  flic 
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fatd  did  him  honour,  and  would  afford  him 
pleafure  all  the  reft  of  his  life. 

Although  Mr.  Barnet  did  not  approve  of 
every  circumftance  of  what  had  pafTed,  he 
could  not  eafily  objeft  to  any  of  them,  and 
it  was  fuppofcd  he  approved  of  the  whole. 


VOL.  II, 
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CHAP.      LV. 

'  •  Rumour  is  a  pipe 

Blown  by  f  urmifes,  jealoulies,  conjeftures  ; 

And  of  To  eafy  and  fo  plain  a  Hop 

That  the  blunt  mor.fler  with  uncounted  heads 

Can  play  upon  it.  SHAKESPEARE. 

jy  F  T  E  R  the  violent  agitation  which  Mrs. 
Barnet  had  undergone,  Edward  felt 
more  reluctance  than  ever  againft  ac- 
quainting her  with  the  real  object:  of  his 
journey  to  the  country  ; — being  obliged 
however  to  give  fome  reafon  for  his 
arrival  at  fuch  an  unfeafonable  hour,  he 
mentioned  his  having  heard  of  Mr. 
Barnet's  relapfe,  and  that  he  himfelf  had 
been  detained  in  town  to  a  later  hour 
than  he  had  counted  on,  when  he  formed 
the  refolution  of  going  to  fee  him.  His 
reluctance  to  touch  on  a  fubject  painful 
to  Mrs.  Barnet  increafmg,  his  mind,  of 
courfe,  laid  hold  of  every  circumftance 
which  favoured,  and  every  pretext  which 
tended  to  juftify,  the  filence  he  was  in- 
clined to  keep. 

15  "The 
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"  The  note  I  wrote  to  Mifs  Barnet/'  faid 
he  to  himfelf,  "  will  be  fufficient  to  put 
her  on  her  guard,  and  renders  it  as 
unneceffary  as  it  would  be  cruel,  to  men- 
tion a  fubject  which  would  give  Mrs. 
Barnet  pain,  and  imprefs  her  with  an  ill 
opinion  of  Mr.  Clifton,  whofe  natural 
candour  in  all  probability  has  already  con- 
vinced him  of  the  errors  of  his  conduct." 
— Edward  was  determined  however  to 
return  to  town  after  remaining  two  days 
with  Mr.  arid  Mrs*  Barnet,  and  he  had 
already  mentioned  his  intention  to  the  lat- 
ter, when  Mifs  Barnet  fuddenly  entered 
the  roorfy  and  threw  herfelf  with  ecftafy 
into  her  mother's  arms.  For  fome  moments 
the  young  Lady  was  unable  to  fpeak  ; — at 
length  raifmg  her  head  from  Mrs.  Barnet's 
neck,  {he  exclaimed,  "  My  deareft  mother, 
how  happy  am  I  to  find  you  in  fafety  ! — 
what  a  blefled  moment  is  this  !" 

To  account  for  Mifs  Barnet's  unexpected 
appearance  in  her  father's  houfe,  it  is  necef- 
fafy  to  inform  the  reader  of  certain  tranf- 
adions  which  took  place  in  London,  after 
Edward  left  it.  Previous  to  Mifs  Barnet's 
E  2  receiving 
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receiving  the  note  above-mentioned,  which 
he  had  written  to  her,  fhe  had  reflected 
with  coolnefs,  and  in  a  more  ferious 
manner  than  was  ufual  to  her,  upon  her 
own  conduct  ;  fhe  had  become  fenfible  of 
the  critical  fituation  in  which  fiie  had 
been,  and  began  to  have  fufpicions  of 
Mr.  Clifton's  defigns,  which  had  never 
occurred  to  her  before  ; — the  note  fully 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  imprudence  of 
her  own  l>ehaviour,  added  ftrength  to  her 
fufpicions  of  him,  and  made  her  form 
the  refelution  of  being  more  circumfpecx 
in  future. 

Vanity,  a  flight  pique  agamft  Lady 
Hornbury,  with  fomething  of  a  coquetifh 
difpofition,  had  been  the  motives  of  her 
inviting  Mr.  Clifton's  advances ;  but  ihe 
had  heard  of  his  free  and  difiipated  man- 
ners, and  although  pleafed  with  his  gaiety, 
fhe  had  good  fenfe  enough  to  think  he 
would  make  an  improper  hufband  for 
her;  and  as  fhe  had  no  thought  of  matri- 
mony herfelf,  fhe  was  neither  furprifed 
nor  vexed  at  his  never  having  hinted 
anything  to  her  on  that  fubjec!  ;—  and 

fhe 
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{he  imagined  that  Clifton's  calling,  and 
being  admitted  at  Mrs.  Eafy's,  had  been 
entirely  accidental ; — but  (he  foon  received 
a  piece  cf  information,  which  created 
ftrong  fufpicions  that  in  this  laft  point 
me  was  miftaken.  One  of  Mrs.  Eafy's 
chamber-maids  had  overheard  the  account 
Mrs.  Commode  gave  to  Clifton,  as  he  was 
going  from  Mrs.  Eafy's ;  the  chamber- 
maid communicated  this  to  Mifs  Barnet 
a  few  minutes  after  me  received  Edward's 
note,  and  while  me  was  reflecting  on  ks 
import. 

Mifs  Barnet  immediately  took  Mrs.  Corn- 
mode  apart,  questioned  her  very  flridtly, 
how  me  came  to  admit  Clifton,  not  with- 
ftanding  the  orders  me  had  received,  and 
then  accufed  her  of  having  given  a  falfe 
account  of  what  had  pafTed  between  herfelf 
and  Edward,  previous  to  his  being  intro- 
duced. Mrs.  Commode  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  juftify  herfelf;  her  falfehoods  and 
prevarications  were  made  manifeft;  Mifs 
Barnet  detected,  and  placed  them  in  fuch  a 
light  that  the  woman  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  all  me  had  faid  regarding 
E  3  Edward's 
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Edward's  having  threatened  Clifton,  cr 
having  fpoken  diiiefpecTfully  of  Mifs  Bar- 
net,  was  falfe ;  and  finally  to  confefs,  that 
fhe  had  been  in  correfpondence  with  th.e 
latter,  had  acquainted  him  with  Mrs.  and 
Mifs  Eafy's  having  gone  to  the  city,  and 
pf  Mifs  Barnet's  being  at  home  an£ 
alone. 

Being  now  fenfible  of  Clifton's  trea- 
cherous intentions,  Mifs  Barnet  recollected 
various  circumftances  in  his  condud,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  woman,  which  fhe 
was  now  furprifed  had  not  roufed  her  fuf- 
picions  earlier.  While  thefe  recollections 
excited  her  indignation  againft  Clifton,  and 
gratitude  to  Edward,  fhe  was  willing  to 
believe  that  his  intrufion,  however  kindly 
meant,  was  not  ahfolutely  neceflary  for  her 
fafetyj — but  in  fpite  of  every  fuggeftion  in 
favour  of  her  own  flrength  of  mind,  fhe 
ftill  had  candour  enough  to  feel  a  ftrong 
fenfe  of  obligation  towards  him.  As  this 
feeling  however  was  a  little  ofFenfive  to 
felf-love,  it  is  not  furprifmg  that  Mifs 
Barnet  was  fomewhat  embarrafTed  in  the 
pre fence  of  Edward. 

This 
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This  kind  of  feeling  is  apt  in  many  to 
degenerate  into  hatred,  however  unjuftly, 
of  thofe  who  are  the  caufe  of  it;  Mifs 
Barnet  had  too  ftrong  a  fenfe  of  juftice 
for  this  j  flie  could  not  help  the  embarralT- 
ment  which  me  felt  at  the  fight  of  Edward, 
but  fhe  now  efteemed  him  more  than  ever, 
and  the  warmeft  wifb.  of  her  heart  was  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  rendering  him 
an  eflential  fervice.  She  reflected  with 
horror  on  the  confequences  which  might 
follow  the  falfe  reprefentation  that  Mrs. 
Commode  had  made  to  Mr.  Clifton,  at  a 
time  wheA  he  was  inflamed  with  anger 
againft  Edward.  This  reflection  made 
Mifs  Barnet  infift  that  Mrs.  Commode 
fhould  wait  on  Mr.  Clifton,  acknowledge 
the  falfehood  of  her  firft  ftatement,  and 
inform  him  of  the  truth.  The  woman 
fhewed  reluctance  to  this;  on  which  Mifs 
Barnet  threatened  to  make  the  whole  of 
her  conduct  public,  and  render  her  fo 
odious,  that  fhe  could  never  more  be  en- 
gaged in  any  family  of  credit,  and  that 
Lady  Hornbury  herfelf  would  be  afraid 
to  countenance  her.— This  terrified  the 
E  4  woman 
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woman  into    compliance ;   fhe  did  as    fhe 
had   been  directed,  and  Clifton  was  made 
fenfible,  that  one  caufe  of  his  refentment 
was  unfounded  :    the-  information  however 
was   perplexing,    becaule   it   removed   the 
fole   pretence,   which   in    his   own   partial 
judgment    he  could  allege   in  juftification, 
of   the    refentment    he    ftill    felt     againft 
Edward.     In    fpite    of  his  refentment   he 
had   frequent  admonitions    from  his   con- 
fcience,    that   the    fources     of    his   wrath 
againft  his  friend  Were  criminal.     All  the 
fophiftry  of  felf-love  could  not  make  them 
appear,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  in  another 
light.     Clifton's  friendship  for  Edward  had 
been  built  on  truth,  and  on  an  admiration 
of  fpirited   qualities  ;    his  refentment   de- 
rived its  fource  from  falfehood,  and  from 
a  conduct  in  his  friend,  which,  although  in 
oppofition  to  the  paffion  of  the  moment, 
Clifton's  heart  could  not  difapprove.     The 
foundation    was    permanent,     the    fource 
tranfitory  j   the   probability  therefore  was, 
that  Clifton's  friendfliip  for  Edward  would 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  firft,  and  his 
refentment   againft    him,  of    the    fecond. 

—But 
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ff— But  time  was  neceflary  to  render  him. 
capable  of  cool  and  candid  reflection. 
Clifton's  mind  had  been  difturbed  through 
the  night  with  contending  paffions ;  the 
fame  agitated  it  fo  much  in  the  morning, 
that  he  had  quite  forgot  the  fquabble  he 
had  been  engaged  in  at  the  play-houfe, 
and  the  confequence  to  be  naturally  ex- 
pected from  it.  He  was  juft  drefled,  when 
one  of  his  acquaintance  entered,  and  in- 
formed him,  that  the  wound,  which  the 
perfon  he  had  ftruck  had  received  in  his 
fall,  was  more  ferious  than  was  at  firft 
imagined  j  that  fome  threatening  fymp- 
toms  had  occurred  in  the  night,  and  that 
in  a  confultation  which  had  taken  place 
that  morning,  the  patient  had  been  de- 
clared in  imminent  danger,  in  confequence 
of  which  an  application  was  to  be  made 
for  a  warrant  to  arreft  Clifton. 

Although  this  information  gave  him 
uneafmefs,  yet  he  at  firft  refufed  to  ab- 
fcond,  fay  ing,  "That  fuch  a  meafure  created 
a  prefumption  of  guilt;  and  as  he  had 
nothing  to  accufe  himfelf  of  in  that  tranf- 
adion,  he  had  nothing  to  fear ;" — but  on 

its 
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its  being  afterwards  represented  to  him, 
that  the  wounded  man  might  remain  in 
clanger  a  long  time,  although  he  fhould 
recover  at  laft;  that  if  Clifton  furrendered 
immediately,  lie  mud  remain  all  that  time 
in  priibn,  whereas  if  he  fhould  pafs  over 
to  the  Continent,  and  there  wait  the 
event,  he  would  have  it  in  his  power  to 
furrender  when  he  pleafed  for  his  trial, 
in  cafe  a  trial  fhould  prove  neceffary  ; 
to  this  reprefentation  Clifton  gave  way ; 
he  fet  out  for  Dover  that  very  night,  and 
flept  the  night  following  in  France. 

Before  Mifs  Barnet  had  heard  of  thefe 
incidents,  an  account  of  Mr.  Barnet's 
houfe  having  been  broken  into  by  robbers 
had  readied  London  by  the  means  of  a 
perfon  who  had  ported  through  that  part 
of  the  country  : — the  truth  was  much 
altered,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occalions;  a 
footman  of  Mrs.  Eafy,  having  been  fent  a. 
mefTage  by  his  miflrefs,  heard  the  ftory 
from  the  poflillion,  who  drove  that  perfon 
to  London.  Inftead  of  proceeding  to 
deliver  the  meiTage  with  which  he  had 
been  fent,  being  afraid  that  fomebody 

might 
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rnlght  get  the  ftart  of  him,  and  carry  this 
news  to  Mifs  Barnet,  he  returned  with  all 
poffible  fpeed,  and  meeting  that  young 
Lady  in  the  lobby — "Ah  !  Madam,"  cried 
he,  "  I  am  exceedingly  forry" — here  the 
man  continued  gafping,  without  being 
able  to  articulate  more. 

W  Qood  God  !"  faid  fhe,  "  Samuel,  what 
is  the  matter  ?  You  feem  quite  out  of 
breath." 

"  No  wonder,  Madam,"  anfwered  he  at 
Jaft ;  "  I  have  ran  fo  faft,  for  I  am  exceed- 
Jngly  forry  to  be  the  mefTenger  of  bad 
news." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  repeated  (lie. 

"  Oh  !  Madam,  your  father's  houfe  has 
been  robbed." 

"  Thank  God  it  is  nothing  worfe,"  cried 
Mifs  Barnet  j  "  you  frightened  me  very 
much." 

"  All  the  plate  is  carried  quite  away," 
faid  Samuel. 

"  Well,  there  is  no  help  for  it,"  rejoined 
Mifs  Barnet. 

"  And  a  great  deal  of  money  befides," 
added  Samuel. 

"It 
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"  It  is  a  great  mercy,  however,"  faid 
Mifs  Barnet,  "  that  nobody  is  hurt ;  I  fup- 
pofe  the  rcbbers  have  got  away  without 
being  heard  by  any  body  in  the  houfe." 

"  The  houfe-keeper  was  a  little  hurt," 
faid  Samuel. 

"  How  fo  ?" 

<l  Becauie  they  raviihed  her,  to  prevent 
her  from  crying  out,"  laid  Samuel. 

Mifs  Barnet  appearing  {hocked  and  con- 
fufed,"  You  need  not  be  in  the  leaft  uneafy, 
Madam,"  faid  the  footman;  "for  your 
father  and  mother  were  ftill  alive,  when 
the  poftillion,  who  gave  me  the  inform- 
ation, pad  through." 

Mrs.  Eafy  coming  into  the  lobby,  endea^ 
voured  to  perfuade  Mifs  Barnet  that  the 
ftory  was  certainly  much  exaggerated,  and 
probably  entirely  without  foundation. 

The  young  Lady,  however,  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  poft-chaife,  and  in  fpite 
of  all  that  Mrs.  and  Mifs  Eafy  could  urge, 
to  induce  her  to  wait  until  they  received 
more  authentic  intelligence,  me  fet  out, 
as  foon  as  the  chaife  arrived,  for  Barnet- 
10  hall, 
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hall,  accompanied  by  her  maid  and  a  fer- 
vant  on  horfeback;  and  without  flopping 
longer  than  was  neceiTary  for  the  change 
of  horfes,  fhe  arrived  as  has  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  news  of  this  daring  attempt  to  rob 
Mr.  Barnet's  houfe  being  fpread  over  the 
country,  all  the  families  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnet's  acquaintance  either  vifited  them, 
in  perfon,  or  fent  meflages  of  congratu- 
lation on  the  fortunate  efcape  they  had 
made. 

Edward,  as  was  mentioned,  had  refolved 
to  go  to  town,  about  the  time  of  Mifs 
Barnet's  arrival  at  her  father's  ;  but  on 
receiving  a  letter  informing  him  of  Mr. 
Clifton's  having  left  the  kingdom,  he 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  that  he  had  before 
\vithftood,  and  remained  in  the  country. 

Mils  Barnet  fufpe&ed  that  the  note  fhe 
had  received  refpecling  Clifton  had  been 
fent  by  Edward ;— lhe  fuppofed  that  his 
fudden  jaunt  to  the  country  had  the  fame 
object  with  the  note,  and  never  doubted 
but  that  he  had  fpoken  to  her  mother 
on  that  fubje£t.  Although  the  young 

Lady 
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Lady  could  not  greatly  blame  Edward 
on  this  account,  becaufe  {he  was  fenfible 
that  his  motive  was  good,  yet  her  pride 
was  fomewhat  hurt.  She  thought  that 
after  writing  the  note,  he  ought  to  have 
flopped  there,  and  trufted  to  the  effect 
of  thofe  reflections  which  he  had  excited 
by  it ;  that  to  hurry  afterwards  to  inform 
her  mother, '  was  fuppofing  that  his  letter 
would  produce  no  effect;  and  if  he  fup- 
pofed  fo,  it  was  unneceflary  to  write  it. 
She  was  furprifed,  however,  that  her 
mother  delayed  fpeaking  to  her  on  the 
fubject ;  and  when  Clifton's  withdrawing 
from  the  kingdom,  and  the  caufe  of  it, 
came  to  be  the  topic  of  general  conver- 
fation,  fhe  plainly  perceived,  from  the 
unlimited  praife  her  mother  beftowed  on 
him,  and  her  regret  for  his  abfence,  that 
fhe  knew  nothing  of  that  part  of  his 
conduct,  which  Mifs  Barnet  had  fufpected 
Edward  of  having  come  exprefsly  to 
inform  her  of.  This  removed  from 
Louifa's  mind  that  degree  of  blame  fhe 
had  imputed  to  Edward,  but  it  did  not 
entirely  remove  that  embarrafiment  which 
fhe  felt  in  his  company. 
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CHAP.     LVI. 

Faults  In  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain, 
And  thefe,  reciprocally,  thofe  again 
The  mind  and  conducl  mutually  imprint, 
And  flamp  their  image  on  each  other's  mint. 
Each  Sire  and  Dam  of  an  infernal  race, 
Begetting  and  conceiving  all  that's  bafe. 

COWPER. 

.  and  Mrs.  Temple  haftened  to  their 
friends  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  the 
danger  they  had  been  in  ;  and  for  feveral 
weeks  Barnet-houfe  was  more  crowded 
with  vifitors  than  it  had  ever  heen ;  fe- 
veral were  detained  to  dinner  every  day 
during  that  time. 

The  important  part  Edward  had  afted  on 
the  night  of  the  robbery  drew  compli- 
ments on  him  in  fuch  profufion  as  would 
have  diftrefled  a  youth  of  far  lefs  modefty 
than  he  poffeffed.  On  pretence  of  a  new 
and  preffing  reafon  for  his  returning  to 
London  he  prevailed  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
net  to  confent  to  hivS  going  a  confiderable 

time 
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time  before  the  expiration  of  the   period 
he  had  at  firft  agreed  to  ftay. 

A  little  after  his  departure  Sir  Mathew 
Maukifh  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
give  an  entertainment,  on  account  of  the 
fortunate  efcape  of  his  good  friends  and 
neighbours  tbe  Barnets.  Sir  Mathew  had 
called  fo  frequently,  Lady  Maukim  had 
made  fuch  obliging  inquiries,  and  Lady 
Virginia  had  written  fo  many  kind  letters 
on  this  occafion,  that  there  was  no  refufing 
the  invitation,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple and  Mr.  Wormwood,  who  were  all  at 
this  time  at  Barnet-houfe,  were  included. 
Lady  Virginia  founded  the  great  value  fhe 
put  on  herfelf  on  a  variety  of  accomplifh- 
xnents,  but  on  none  more  than  her  talent 
for  letter- writing,  which  me  exercifed  al- 
ways to  her  own  fatisfacUon,  but  fometimes 
to  the  annoyance  of  her  acquaintance,  and 
of  none  more  than  Louifa  Barnet,  to  whom 
ihe  addrefled  all  her  letters  on  this  and 
other  occafions,  becaufe  (lie  ftill  retained 
hope  of  bringing  about  a  match  between 

her  and  Carnaby. 

The 
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The  day  before  this  entertainment  Colonel 
Snug,  the  gentleman  formerly  mentioned  as 
having -fo  great  an  averfion  againft  pulling 
off  his  gloves,  arrived  at  Sir  Mathew's. 
It  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  reader,  perhaps, 
to  be  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  this  gentleman. 

Colonel  Snug  was  the  fon  of  a  brewer, 
who  intended  him  for  his  own  profeflion, 
'  but  wifhed,  in  the  firft  place,  that  he  fhould 
underftand  Latin  and  Greek  ;  becaufe,  he 
faid,  that  although  they  did  not  enable  a 
man  to  brew  better  porter,  yet  they  gave 
him  a  fuperiority  over  thofe  who  brewed 
the  beft.  At  fchool,  however,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Univerfity,  he  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  fome  youths  of  family,  and 
very  foon  after  became  afhamed  of  his 
father  and  all  his  own  relations. 

The  well-meaning  man  difcovered,  after 
a  certain  number  of  years,  that  his  fon  was 
not  likely  to  acquire  the  fuperiority  he  in- 
tended over  thofe  who  (hould  brew  better 
porter  ;  but  ftill  he  was  vain  of  the  high 
connections  which  he  underftood  his  fon 
had  formed,  and  allowed  him  abundance  of 
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money,  that  he  might  be  on  a  footing  with 
them,  at  leaft  in  the  article  of  expence. 

As  the  youth  made  frequent  trips  to  New- 
market,  and  ftudied  horfe-racing  with  great 
afiiduity,  he  made  very  cor.fiderable  progrefs 
in  that  fcience,  while  he  was  at  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge.  But  when  he  returned 
to  the  capital,  he  found  himfelf  much  lefs 
difpofed  to  attempt  the  increafing  of  his 
father's  fortune,  by  refiding  with  him  in 
the  city,  than  to  the  fpending  it  at  the 
court  end  of  the  town.  The  fudden  death 
of  his  father  prevented  any  difpute  between 
them  on  that  point ;  but  it  was  then  difco- 
vered  that  the  father's  fortune  could  be 
much  eafier  fpent  than  had  been  imagined  ; 
it  amounted  to  a  very  moderate  fum,  which, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  deceafed,  was 
equally  divided  between  young  Snug  and 
his  fifter,  their  mother  having  died  fome 
years  before. 

Notwithftanding  his  afliduity  in  the  ftudy 
above  mentionec],  he  was,  in  other  refpeds, 
of  an  indolentrdifpofition,  and  fond  to  excefs 
of  every  bodily  indulgence.  He  lived  a  good, 
deal,  on  his  firft  coming  from  the  Univer- 
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fity,  with  fome  young  officers  of  fortune, 
which  infpired  him  with  a  fancy  to  go  into 
the  army,  as  the  genteeleft  profeffion  he 
could  be  of;  and  that  in  which,  judging 
from  their  temper  and  manner  of  life,  he 
would  have  the  beft  opportunity  of  indulging 
his  natural  indolence  and  averfion  to  bodily 
hardihips  or  fatigue.  He  procured  a  com- 
miffion  accordingly. 

For  fome  time  after  his  father's  death  he 
had  feen  very  little  of  his  fifter,  who  lived 
with  a  relation  in  Weftminfter ;  finding, 
however,  that  fhe  was  thought  handfome, 
and  began  to  be  admired  by  fome  of  the 
moft  fafhionable  of  his  acquaintance,  he 
condefcended  to  take  fome  notice  of  her. 

Of  all  Mr.  Snug's  acquaintance  the  per- 
fon  whom  he  cultivated  with  the  greateft 
attention  was  one  youth,  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  for  his  fortune,  his  rank,  and  his 
fimplicity ;  the  laft  was  fo  great,  that  it 
luggefted  the  idea,  that  he  might,  by  a  little 
management,  be  led  into  a  marriage  with 
Mifs  Snug  ;  and  as  the  brother  faw  various 
advantages  which  might  refult  to  himfelf 
from  the  connection,  he  was  tempted  to 
F  2  take 
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take  fome  pains  to   bring  it  about.     His 
hopes   of  fuccefs  in  this   attempt  were   a 
good  deal  depreffed,  when  he  obferved  that 
the  young  Lady's  beauty  and  accomplifh- 
ments  made  little  impreffion  on  his  Lord- 
fhip  ;  but  they  were  revived  on  his  per- 
ceiving  that  the   beauty   and  accomplifh- 
ments  of  every  other  woman  made  kfs ; 
he   was  on  the   whole,   therefore,  encou- 
raged to  proceed;    and  having  reprefented 
to  his  fitter  how  extremely  advantageous 
this  marriage  would  be  to  her,  they  formed 
a  conjunct:  plan  of  operations.     The  fifter 
difplayed  all  the  attractions  and  beauty  fhe 
decently  could,  but  Mr.  Snug's  addrefs  in 
bringing   them   frequently    together,    pro- 
moted the  fuccefs  of  his  fcheme  more  than 
any  thing ;    for   habit,   which   has   confi- 
derable  influence   on    moft  people,  is  all- 
powerful  over   the   indolent.     His   Lord- 
fhip  having    been   often    induced    by  the 
brother  to  vifit  the  young  Lady,  went  after- 
wards of  his  own  accord  ; — he  at  laft  went 
daily,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  hour,  merely 
becaufe  he  found  nothing  elfe  to  do ;  and 
one  day  he  propofed  marriage,  merely  be- 
caufe- 
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caufe  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  fay.  Al- 
though the  proposition  came  a  little  unex- 
pectedly, the  young  Lady  had  prefence  of 
mind  enough  to  agree  to  it.  They  were 
married  with  all  convenient  fpeed  ;  but  the 
ceremony  took  place  two  days  before  the 
confummation,  on  account  of  his  Lordfhip 
being  feized  with  the  toothach. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Snug  entered  into 
the  army,  and  for  feveral  years  after,  the 
nation  enjoyed  peace ;  of  courfe   the  only 
military  fervice  he  had  to  perform  was  that 
of  mounting  guard  once  a  fortnight,  and 
being  prefent  at  a  review  once  a  year :   yet 
he  complained  of  thofe,  as  reftraints  into- 
lerable to  a  Gentleman.     He  had  the  refo- 
lution  to  fupport  thofe  hardfhips,  however, 
until  by  the  judicious  application  of  fome 
money,    and   the   influence   of   his   noble 
brother-in-law,  he   obtained    the    rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel ;   foon  after  which  the 
rumour  of    an  approaching   war   gaining 
ground,  and  an  idea  at  the  fame  time  begin- 
ning to  prevail,  that  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged  would  be  fent  on  foreign  fer- 
vice, he  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  fell  his 
F  3 
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commiflion,  retaining   nothing  of  the  fol- 
dier,  except  the  title    of  Colonel,  and  the 
cockade  which    he    continued    to    wear. 
The  money  he  received  for  his  commiiTion 
proved  a  new  fund  of  credit  at  the  gaming- 
houfes,  the  old  being  pretty  near  exhaufted. 
With  this  he  was  for  a  long  time  remark- 
ably fuccefsful  at  all  kind  of  play,  and  had 
his  hands  fo  full  of  money,  that  he  defpifed 
economy,  and  lived  in  the  mod  carelefs  ex- 
travagance.    During  this  period  the  Colo- 
nel  became,  in    fome   degree,   acquainted 
with  every  perfon  of  rank  in  the  nation, 
had  accefs  to  the  genteeleft  aflemblies,  and 
was   invited   to  the   moft  fplendid  tables  ; 
but   to  many,  who  are  accuftomed   to   the 
freedom  and  luxury  of  a  tavern-life  in  Lon- 
don, the  attentions  obferved   in  private  fa-  • 
milies,  and  the  decorum  of  behaviour  which 
the  prefence  of  modeft  women  exacts,  be- 
come intolerable.   This  happened  to  Colonel 
Snug,  who,  although  it   had    at  one  time 
been  his  higheft  ambition  to  be  permitted  to 
vifit  in  certain  families,  now,  when  accuf- 
tomed to  deeper  play  at  the  clubs,  and  to  the 
licentious  repafts  of  taverns,  he  confidered  a 
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dinner  in  a  private  family  as :  a  grievance, 
and  inveighed  againft  every  invitation  as 
violently  as  he  had  formerly  done  againft 
rield-days  and  reviews. 

The  number  of  people  of  rank  with 
whom  Colonel  Snug  feemed  to  be'in;tLnaj:e,, 
rendered  his  acquaintance  an  object  of  am- 
bition to  Mr.  Carnaby  Shadow  ;.but  as  it. 
did  not  occur  to  .the  Colonel, , that  he. could 
derive  any  advantage  from  an  acquaintance 
with  Carnaby,  all  the  advances- of  the  latter- 
were  very  coldy  received. 

A  confiderable  time  before  Sir  Mathew 
Maukifh  gave  the  entertainment  19  Mr.  Bar- 
net's  family,  Colonel  Snug's  good  fortune  had 
forfaken  him  ;  he  had  fuffered  fevere  loiTes, 
and  was  a  good  deal  diftrefled  for  money. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  Colonel  having 
heard  that  a  certain  perfon  who  owed  him  a 
confiderable  game-debt,  and  who  on  that 
account  kept  out  of  London,  was  at  the 
houfe  of  a  Noble  Lord  in  the  country,  he 
thought  proper,  under  pretence  of  making 
a  vifit  to  the  Peer,  to  poft  to  his  feajt,  in  the. 
hopes  of  meeting  his  debtor  and  recovering 
his  money.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  in- 
F  4  formed 
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formed  that  his  Lordfhip  had  juft  fct  out 
to  a  diftant  part  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  perfon  the  Colonel  was  in  queft  of 
had  gone  away  the  day  before.  Cha- 
grined at  this  difappointment,  Colonel 
Snug,  inftead  of  returning,  drove  acrofs 
the  country,  intending  to  pafs  the  night 
at  the  houfe  of  another  acquaintance,  and 
had  the  additional  mortification  of  find- 
ing that  he  alfo  was  from  home.  The 
Colonel,  having  expreflfed  his  ill- humour  in 
a  volley  of  oaths,  recolle&ed  that  there  was 
a  very  good  inn  on  the  London  road,  and 
there  he  refolved  to  pafe  the  night ;  but  this 
inn  was  at  a  considerable  diftance,  and  it 
was  neceffary  that  he  fhould  change  horfes 
at  a  fmall  inn  on  the  crofs-road,  in  the  way 
to  the  former.  The  horfes  in  the  chaife  had 
already  fuffered  greatly  from  his  impatience 
and  ill-humour,  for  he  was  calling  every  mo- 
ment to  the  poftillions  to  whip  and  fpur, 
•without  any  regard  to  the  deepnefs  of  the 
roads,  or  the  exhaufted  ftrength  of  the  ani- 
mals. The  four  unhappy  panting  creatures 
arrived  at  length,  with  bleeding  fides,  all  in  a 
foam,  at  the  fmall  inn.  Having  ordered 

four 
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four  frem  horfes,  he  was  told  that  there 
\vere  none  in  the  ftables  ;  and  that 'it  would 
be  at  leaft  a  couple  of  hours  before  any  could 
return.  After  a  new  round  of  oaths,  the 
Colonel  ordered  the  old  horfes  to  be  again 
put  to  the  chaife,  that  he  might  drive  to 
the  poft-houfe,  where  he  wiftied  to  pafs  the 
night.  The  Landlord  told  him  that  the 
horfes  were  in  no  condition  to  move  that 
night.  The  Colonel  ftormed,  icurfed  the 
horfes  and  his  own  hard  fate,  in  the  moft 
emphatic  terms  that  the  Englim.  language 
affords.  Afttr  pafling  an  hour  in  this 
amufing  manner,  he  called  again  for  the 
Landlord,  and  afked,  in  an  imperious  tone, 
if  he  had  a  bed  in  his  houfe  fit  for  a  Gen- 
tleman to  fleep  in. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  man,  whom 
the  Colonel's  behaviour  rendered  a  little 
fulky ;  "  I  don't  know  what  is  fit  for  you  to 
deep  in  ;  but  many  honeft  men  have  flept 
in  my  beds." 

44  Don't  be  impertinent,"  faid  the  Colo- 
nel, "  but  Ihew  me  the  beft  bed-chamber 
in  your  houie  ;" — which  the  man  did,  exert- 
ing all  his  prudence  to  reftrain  his  tongue. 

«  This  I" 
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"  This  i"  cried   the  Colonel  as  foon  as 
he  faw  the  bed — "  Why  this  fly  is  only 
fit  for  hogs.", 
3^;'  Hogs  !"   repeated  the  man. 

"  Yes,  hogs,  and  hogs  only,"  cried  the 
Colonel ;  "  for  my  part  I  would  rather  lie 
on  the  common." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Landlord's 
patience. 

"  It  is  lucky  for  you  that  you  are  of 
that  way  of  thinking,"  anfwered  he;  "for 
I'll  be  hang'd  if  you  {hall  lie  in  my 
houfe." 

The  Colonel  returned  to  the  parlour, 
and  after  inquiring  again  whether  any 
lio^xfes,  could  be  had,  and  another  courfe 
of  fuming  and  fwearing  on  being  an- 
fwered in  the  negative,  he  fuddenly  re- 
colleded  that  Carnaby  Shadow's  father- 
inrlaw  lived  near  the  place;  and  calling 
for  "his  .valet-de-chambre,  he  faid,  "  I  have 
a  great  notion,  La  Plume,  that  Sir  Mathew 
Maukifh  lives  fomewhere  hereabouts." 

"  Monfieur  has  raifon,"  replied  the  valet; 
'^the*  Chevalier  Maukiih  lives  within   one 
half  league." 
1  .  "I  wonder 
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**  I  wonder  if  that  puppy  Shadow  is 
with  him  at  prefent,"  added  the  Colonel. 

"  I  believe  that  yes,"  faid  La  Plume ; 
ic  for  I  know  he  counted  to  go  there  be- 
fore Monfieur  has  parted  from  London." 

"  I  hope  the  coxcomb  is  ftill  there,"  faid 
the  Colonel ;  "  for  even  his  folly,  with  the 
tirefome  formality  of  Sir  Mathew  and  his 
hideous  wife,  are  more  tolerable  than  this 
horrid  place  ; — bring  paper,  pen,  and  ink. 
He  then  wrote  the  following  note,  and 
defired  La  Plume  to  fend  it  by  the  foot- 
man : 

"My.  dear  Shadow, 

"  Eager  to  make  you  a  fhort  vifit,  on 
my  return  to  town,  and  to  have  the 
honour  of  paying  my  refpeds  to  Sir- 

Mathew  and  Lady   Bab 1   quitted   the 

great  road,  and  crofled  to  this  place, 
where  I  expected  to  find  horfes  to  carry. 

me   to    you  ; but  unfortunately   all  the 

horfes  are  out,  and  thofe  which  brought 
me  here  fo  tired,  that  they  cannot  crawl. 
— -I  beg  therefore,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
you  will  extricate  me  from  this  difmal 
hole,  and  give  me  the  pleafure  of  paying 

my 
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my  duty  to  her  Ladyfliip  as  foon  as  pombie. 
— I  am.  with  the  mbft  fimcere  efteem, 
"Yours, 

"B.  SNUG." 

Carnaby  was  extremely  fiattered  with 
this  letter,  which  he  immediately  fhcwed 
to  Sir  Mathew  and  Lady  Bab.  They 
ordered  their  coach  to  be  got  ready ; 
Carnaby  went  in  it,  and  returned  with 
the  Colonel, 

Lady  Bab  and  Lady  Virginia  had 
little  acquaintance  with  Colonel  Snug ; 
they  neither  of  them  poflefled  the  qualities 
which  attracted  his  regard,  but  they  well 
knew .  that  he  was  a  man  of  faftuon,  and 
highly  connected ;  they  therefore  vied  with 
eadh  other  in  their  attentions  to  him  ;  thev 
expected  perhaps  that  this  would  foften 
him  into  a  little  more  attention  to  them, 
when  he  met  them  at  any  aiTembly  or 
public  place. 

Sir  Mathew's  politenefs  to  Snug  was 
foufjded  on  fimilar  motives,  for  he  hated 
the  man,— -and  as  a  magnificent  dinner 
was  at  any  rate  preparing  for  the  Barnet 

family, 
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family,  he  entreated  the  Colonel,  after 
fupper,  that  he  would  not  think  of  leaving 
them  in  the  morning*,  but  .do  him  the 
honour  of  paffing  next ;  day,  at-  leajt,  with 
him.  Sir  Mathew  was  fo  warmly  joined 
by  the  Ladies,  that  Snug,  though  he  £hud- 
dered  at  the  thoughts,  was  at  laft  obliged 
to  affent. 

Carnaby  attended  the  Colonel  to  his  bed- 
chamber, who  afked  how  he  intended  to 
fpend  the  time  next  day  before  dinner  ? 
Carnaby  anfwered,  that  "  he  ufually  went 
a  courfmg  with  a  couple  of  grey-hounds  ; 
but  as  the  Colonel  probably  had  no  tafte 
for  that  diverfion,  and  he  knew  that  Lady 
Bab  and  Lady  Virginia  expe&ed  the 
Colonel's  company  in  the  coach,  when 
they  mould  take  their  forenoon's  drive, 
he  would  accompany  them  alfo." 

<c  I  beg,  my  dear  Sir,"  faid  the  Colonel, 
"  that  I  may  make  no  alteration  in  your 
ufual  way  of  paffing  the  morning ;  I  fliall 
gladly  accompany  you." 

"  I  did  not  know,"  faid  Carnaby,  "  that 
you  had  loved  courfmg  with  grey- 
hounds,'* 

15  "I  prefer 
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"  I  prefer  it,  however,"  replied  the  Co- 
lonel, "  to  courfmg  with  grey  cats.'* 

The  reader,  it  is  probable,  will  think 
that  the  wit  of  this  reply  by  no  means 
compenfates  for  its  unpolitenefs  ; — Mr. 
Shadow  was  of  a  different  opinion,  he  was 
too  fond  of  fafhionable  manners  to  be  of- 
fended— he  laughed  exceedingly,  and  at- 
tempted fome  jokes  of  his  own,  at  the 
cxpence  of  his  mother  and  aunt. 
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CHAP.     LVII. 

At  vos 

Prsefentes,  Auflri,  coquite  horum  opfonia.         HdR. 


day  the  company  at  dinner  con- 
*  ^  fitted  of  Sir  Mathew's  family,  including 
Lady  Virginia,    Colonel    Snug,    and    Mr. 
Shadow,  Mr.  Mrs.  and   Mifs  Barnet,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Temple,  Mr.  Wormwood,  and  a 
Mr.  Grinder,  the  fon  of  an  overfeer  of  a 
large  eftate  in    the  Weft  Indies,   who   on 
the   death  of  his  father,   having  fucceeded 
to   the  fame   office,    had  in  the   courfe  of 
a    few    years    accumulated    a    confiderable 
fortune,  with  which  he  came  to  England. 
Mr.  Grinder  had    been    recommended    to 
the  Mulatto,   who    having  perfuaded   him 
to  fettle  in   that  part  of  the  country,   Mr. 
Grinder  was    actually  in    treaty    with  Sir 
Mathew  Maukifh,  for  the  leafe  of  a  houfe 
and  fome  lands   belonging  to  him,  which 
was'  the  reafon  of  his  being  invited  on  the 
prefent  cccafion. 
"  Shall  I  help  you   to   fome   falmon  ?" 

faid  Lady  Bab  to  Mr.  Temple. 

7  "If 
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u  If  your  Ladyfhip  pleafes,"  replied  he. 

•*  You  will  find  it  very  good,"  added  (he, 
"  it  was  brought  in  quite  alive,  and  I  or- 
dered it  to  be  crimp'd  diredly." 

"  I  afk  pardon,  Madam,  I  will  take  forae 
of  this  difh  next  me  rather." 

"  You  had  much  better  try  the  falmon," 
refutned  ihe,  "  for  I  affure  you  it  was.  all 
alive,  when  I  ordered  it  to  be  cut  acrofs." 

"  Forgive  me,  Madam,"  faid  Mr.  Temple, 
drinking. 

"  To  let  your  Lady/hip  into  a  fecret," 
faid  Mr.  Barnet,  "  my  brother  Temple, 
although  he  is  fond  of  fim,  never  will 
tafte  any  .thing  that  has  been  crimp'd 
alive;  he  infifts  upon  it,  that  all  animals 
that  are  killed  for  our  ufe,  ought  to  be 
killed  with  the  lead  pain  poffible,  and  for 
the  fame  reafon  he  will  allow  no  eels  at 
his  table,  but  fuch  as  have  not  been 
fkinn'd  till  they  were  dead.". 

u  That  feems  very  ftrange,"  refumed 
Lady  Bab,  "  for  they  are  much  the  better 
of  being  fldnn'd  alive." 

"  I  once  thought  fo  myfelf,"  faid  Bar- 
net  ;  "  but  my  wife  happens  to  have  the 
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fame  fancy  with  Mr.  Temple,  and  always 
{hewed  fuch  an  averfion  to  thofe  methods 
of  improving  the  tafte  of  animals,  that  I 
began  to  think  it  gave  her  as  much  pain, 
as  it  did  them;  and  although  I  am  not  one 
of  thofe  hufbands  who  yield  to  the  whims 
of  their  wives,  yet  in  mere  compaflion  to 
Mrs.  Barnet,  I  gave  up  that  point,  and 
now  that  I  am  accuftomed  to  eat  my  falmon 
and  eels  and  pigs  in  her  way,  I  love  them, 
juft  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  crimp'd,  or 
flea'd  alive,  or  whip'd  to  death." 

"  As  animals  were  created  for  no  other 
purpofe,  than  for  being  food  for  us,"  faid 
Sir  Mathew  Maukifh,  "  I  (hould  think  it 
of  no  importance  in  what  manner  they 
are  put  to  death.'* 

"  Now,  in  my  opinion,"  replied  Mr. 
Temple,  "  the  difference  between  a  pain- 
ful or  an  eafy  death,  muft  be  of  more 
importance  to  them,  than  the  difference 
made  in  their  tafte  by  torturing  them  can 
be  to  us." 

Here   Sir  Mathew  Maukifh,   who  was 

apt,  when  the   company  was  larger    than 

ufual,    to   harangue   on   the   moft    trifling 
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fubjecl,  in  the  fame  pompous  verbofe  ftyle 
he  did  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fpoke 
as  follows  : 

"  I  afk  ten  thoufand  pardons  for  differ- 
ing  in  opinion  from  the  reverend  Gentle- 
man who  fpoke  loft.  Left  my  meaning  fhould 
be  miftaken,  /  beg  have  to  explain : — I  do 
not  pretend  to  fay,  that  others  may  not  be  of 
the  fame  fentiments  with  him,  but  only  that 
I  myfelf,  for  one^  am  not,  being,  as  an 
individual,  free  to  confefs,  that  1  prefer 
falmon  and  eod  that  have  been  crimp'd  to 
any  kind  of  fifh,  or  I  might  be  bold  to  fay, 
to  any  animal  whatever;  but  I  prefer 
feveral  other  difhes  to  both  falmon  and 
cod  that  have  not  been  fo  treated  the 
moment  they  are  drawn  out  of  the  water  ; 
and  I  pledge  myfelf  to  prove  that  crimping 
is  a  very  great  improvement  of  both  thofe 
fim,  and  might  be  extended  with  utility 
to  others  ;  from  which  it  clearly  follows, 
that  brutes  ought  to  be  killed  in  that 
manner,  or  according  to  that  mode,  which 
does  them  moft  good,  in  the  exijling 
clrcumjlances  \  in  other  words,  they  ought 
to  be  treated  when  alive,  and  drefied 

dead 
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dead  or  alive,  in  the  manner  that  renders 
them  the  moft  delicate  eating.  1 afk  par- 
don for  taking  up  the  time  of  the  company 
fo  long,  but  on  a  queftion  fo  interefting 
to  the  brute  creation,  I  could  not  be 
filent." 

"  The  queftion,  as  you  juftly  obferve, 
Sir  Mathew,"  faid  Mr.  Wormwood,  "feems 
to  intereft  the  brute  creation  very  much; 
— but  ought  we  not  to  be  cautious  of 
extending  our  feverity  to  all  brutes  without 
exception,  left  it  fliould  occafion  the  crimp- 
ing or  whipping  of  fome  brutes  who  little 
dream  of  it?" 

Mrs.  Barnet  addrefled  Sir  Mathew  at  that 
inftant,  on  purpofe  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  import  of  Wormwood's  remark, 
and  Lady  Virginia  immediately  after  ob- 
ferved,  "  that  fome  people  were  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  neceffity  for  killing  any 
animal  whatever,  for  the  food  of  man- 
kind, as  they  might  be  nourifhed  on 
grain,  roots,  and  other  productions  of  the 
earth." 

"  That  would  be    carrying   the  joke  a 

great  deal  too  far,"  faid  Mr.  Barnet,  "  and 
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reducing  us  all  to  a  ftate  of  barbarifm, 
like  the  Gentoos,  and  other  favage  nations, 
unacquainted  with  the  liberal  arts." 

"  Although  this  cuftom  of  fparing  the 
lives  of  animals  were  adopted,  my  dear 
brother,"  faid  Mr.  Temple,  "  I  do  not 
clearly  perceive  how  it  fhould  render 
us  more  barbarous,  or  prove  at  all  detri- 
mental to  the  liberal  arts." 

Mr.  Barnet  feeming  a  little  at  a  lofs 
how  to  make  good  his  aflertion,  Colonel 
Snug  helped  him  out,  by  obferving  that 
abftaining  from  animal  food  would  cer- 
tainly prove  detrimental  to  the  art  of 
cookery. 

"  That  it  would,"  cried  Barnet,  "  and 
very  materially  too  :"  and  obferving 
that  Mr.  Temple  fmiled,  he  added,  "  You 
may  fmile  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  brother, 
but  the  Chriftian  religion  fays  nothing 
againft  good  cookery.'* 

"  If  it  did,  how  could  it  be  fo  much 
admired  by  fo  many  dignified  men  of  the 
Church  ?"  faid  Colonel  Snug. 

"  I  know  few  clergymen,"  cried  Sir 
Mathew,  delighted  with  the  quibble  he  had 
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conceived,  "  who  do  not  give  an  example 
of  good  living" 

To  all  this  wit,  Mr.  Temple  did  not 
condefcend  to  make  any  reply. 

"  I  have  often  thought  it  a  great  pity," 
refumed  Mr.  Barnet,  "  that  the  flefli  of 
carnivorous  animals  is  not  as  fweet  and 
delicate  as  mutton  or  venifon,  for  if  it  were, 
it  would  furnim.  a  greater  variety  to  the 
table,  and  would  be  a  comfort  to  tender- 
hearted people  like  my  wife,  who  feel 
fome  compunction  in  killing  lamb  and 
chicken,  but  would  eat  carnivorous  animals, 
if  they  were  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  without 
any  remorfe." 

'"But,  take  care,"  faid  Mr.  Temple, 
"  for  if  all  carnivorous  animals  were  good 
eating,  might  we  not  be  in  danger  of 
eating  one  another  r" 

"  How  fa  ?"  cried  Mr.  Barnet  a  little 
alarmed. 

"  Becaufe  man  is  the  moft  carnivorous 
of  all  animal?,"  anfwered  Mr.  Temple; "  and  if 
your  propofal  were  adopted,  you  yourfelf, 
my  dear  brother,  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  the  firft  devoured." 

03  The 
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The  company  having  laughed  a  little  at 
this  faliy,  Colonel  Snug  laid,  that  in 
Swift's  works,  there  was  a  propofal  for 
bringing  the  children  of  poor  people  in 
Ireland  to  market  in  times  of  fcarcity. 

"  I  have  perufed  that  treatife  myfelf," 
faid  Mr.  Grinder,  who  hitherto  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  converfation,  "  and  indeed 
it  is  the  only  part  of  Dean  Swift's  works 
that  ever  much  engaged  my  attention." 

"  I  can  readily  believe,"  faid  Worm- 
wood, "  that  the  treatife  in  queftion  is 
moft  to  your  tafte,  but  pray  what  objection 
have  you  to  the  reft  ?" 

"  Some  of  the  reft  confifts  of  your  idle 
kind  of  poetry,  that  teaches  nothing  ufeful 
in  life,"  replied  Grinder. 

"  Nothing  ufeful  !"  cried  Wormwood  ; 
"  to  be  fure  it  neither  teaches  us  how  to 
make  breeches,  nor  plumb-puddings." 

"I  never  could  bear  poetry,"  rejoined 
Grinder. 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  aik  why  ?" 
faid  Wormwood. 

•«  Becaufe, 
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"  Becaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  all  poetry 
confifts  of  rhyme :  you  muft  allow  that," 
anfwered  Grinder. 

"  I  am  not  quite  of  that  opinion,"  faid 
Wormwood,  "  but  I  fhall  admit  it  at  pre- 
fent.  What  is  your  next  reafon  for  dif- 
liking  it?" 

''  In  the  next  place,"  refumed  Grinder, 
"  all  rhyme  is  difagreeable  to  rny  ear,  and 
perfect  nonfenfe." 

*c  That  is  going  too  far,"  faid  Mr.  Bar- 
net,  "  fmce  David  wrote  the  Pfalms  in 
rhyme,  as  we  find  in  the  Bible." 

«  But,  Mr.  Grinder,"  faid  Mr.  Temple, 
who  did  not  like  to  leave  the  Bible  in 
fuch  hands,  "  what  do  you  objecl:  to  Swift's 
other  profe  works  ?" 

"  A  great  part,"  replied  Grinder,  "  con- 
fifts of  filly  romances,  more  childifh,  if 
poffible,  than  his  poetry,  all  about  fairies, 
and  giants,  and  horfes  that  fpeak,  and  tales 
of  a  tub — " 

"  Yes,  and  about  yahoos.  Do  you  know 
nobody  who  refembles  them  ?"  faid  Worm- 
wood. 

04  « No," 
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"  No,"  replied  Grinder,  "  I  think  them 
as  bad  as  the  others,  and  without  any 
meaning,  and  all  for  mere  amufement. — 
Now  for  my  own  part,  I  never  could  read 
any  book  of  that  nature,  though  I  was 
always  curious  to  perufe  whatever  inftrucls 
us  in  our  real  intereft,  as  how  the  very 
utmoft  is  to  be  made  of  an  eftate  or 
plantation,  and  therefore  the  treatife  men- 
tioned by  the  Colonel  drew  my  attention, 
as  foon  as  I  faw  it,  being  intitled, 
*  A  mode/I  Propofal  for  preventing  the  Chil- 
dren of  Poor  People  from  being  a  Burden  to 
their  Parents,  and  rendering  them  tifeful  to 
the  Public  \  but  after  a  ferious  perufal,  I 
could  not  help  fufpecting  that  the  author 
meant  it  in  jeft." 

"  Do  you  really//$*tf  fo  ?"  faid  Colonel 
Snug,  with  an  ironical  look. 

"  I  do,  indeed,  Colonel," replied  Grinder. 

"  I  fear,  Mr.  Grinder,1'  rejoined  Worm- 
wood, "  you  are  rather  of  a  fufpicious 
temper,  for  that  treatife  is  written  with  an 
air  of  great  ferioufnefs. " 

«  Why,  it  is  fo,"  faid  Grinder,  «  which, 
indeed,  made  me  often  hefitate,  before  I 
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formed  my  opinion  :  but  whether  Dean 
Swift  was  in  jeft  or  earneft,  I  confefs  I 
am  not  clear  that  a  fcarcity  of  provifions 
could  juftify  the  fupplying  the  market 
in  the  manner  he  propofes." 

"  What!"  cried  Wormwood, <{  not  in  cafe 
of  a  famine  ?" 

"  I  queftion  much,"  replied  Grinder, 
"  whether  it  could  be  legally  adopted  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  even  during  a 
famine." 

"  But  in  cafe  of  a  famine  in  the  Weft 
Indies  ?"  rejoined  Mr.  Wormwood. 

"  Why,  why,  even  there,"  anfvvered  Mr. 
Grinder,  after  a  little  demur,  "  I  think  the 
fcheme  fhould  be  permitted  to  extend  only 
to  a  man's  indifputed  property,  which  he 
has  honeftly  bought  with  his  money,  or 
bred  on  his  eftate,  and  which  he  has  a 
right,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to 
difpofe  of  as  he  pleafes,  and  as  is  moft  for 
his  advantage." 

"  In  what  you   call  a  man's  indifputed 
property,  which  he  has  bought  with    his 
money,  or  bred  on  his  eftate,  do  you  com- 
prehend 
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prehend  the  children  of  his  negro  Haves  ?'* 
faid  Wormwood. 

"  I  unquestionably  do,"  replied  Grinder. 

"  I  expected  there  would  be  a  clauie  in 
their  favour,"  faid  Wormwood. 

"  For  my  part,"  cried  Barnct,  "  hang 
me  if  I  would  not  rather  ftarve  than  eat  a 
morftl  of  either  a  white  child  or  a  black." 

"  If  all  the  world  were  as  fqueamifli  as 
you,  brother,"  faid  Mr.  Temple,  "  the 
black  children  would  reap  no  benefit  from 
the  claufe  which  Mr.  Grinder  would  leave 
in  their  favour." 

"  In  their  favour  !"    repeated  Grinder. 

<fc  Yes,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Temple,  "  I 
ihould  think  it  a  favour  to  (laughter  them 
during  their  infancy,  rather  than  rear 
them  to  pafs  the  miferable  lives  the  gene- 
rality of  them  do." 

"  It  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine  that 
the  (laves  pafs  miferable  lives,"  faid  Mr. 
Grinder:  "  I  dare  fwear  you  never  was 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  Sir." 

"  I  never  was,"  anfwered  Mr.  Temple, 
"  but  I  have  converfed  with  men  of 
veracity,  who,  after  reiiding  there  feveral 
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years,  acknowledged  that  the  flaves  of  .men 
of  cool  tempers  and  mild  difpofitions  are 
treated  with  humanity,  and  even  kindnefs, 
but  at  the  fame  time  related  fuch  ftories  of 
the  cruelty  exercifed  upon  flaves  by  men  of 
avaricious  or  unfeeling  characters,  as  cannot 
be  heard  without  indignation  and  horror." 

"  It  is  all  a  miftake,  I  aflure  you,  Sir," 
replied  Grinder ;  "  many  men  of  honour, 
both  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  have 
been  witnefles  to  it,  have  declared  that  the 
flaves  are  well  ufed," 

"  I  am  convinced,  Sir,"  refumed  Mr. 
Temple,  "  that  when  the  gentlemen  of  the 
navy  or  army  are  invited  to  dine  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  the  punifhment  of  flaves 
forms  no  part  of  the  entertainment. 
That  is  an  exhibition  which  the  landlord 
will  naturally  keep  out  of  the  fight  or 
hearing  of  his  guefts  ;  of  courfe  thofe  gen- 
tlemen will  not  declare  what  they  have 
neither  feen  nor  heard." 

"  I  do  aflure  you,  Sir,"  repeated  Mr. 
Grinder,  "  that  the  negro  flaves  in  the 
Weft  Indies  are  the  happieft  clafs  of  peo- 
ple 
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pie  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; — they  are. 
indeed,  Sir." 

"  Pray,  Sir,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble," 
faid  Mr.  Temple,  "  will  you  be  fo  obliging 
as  to  explain  this  matter  ?  I  am  fure  it  will 
afford  me,  and  I  dare  fay  the  whole  com- 
pany, a  great  deal  of  pleafure  to  know  that 
fo  many  of  our  fellow-creatures,  whom  we 
thought  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  are, 
on  the  contrary,  the  happieft  of  mankind. 
Pray,  Mr.  Grinder,  in  what  does  this  hap- 
pinefs  of  theirs  confift  ? 

"Confift!  Confift,  Sir!"  anfwercd  Mr. 
Grinder  ;  "  why  it  confifts  in  this,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  care  for." 

"  A  man  who  is  robbed  or  cheated  of  all 
he  has,  or  who  never  had  any  thing,  enjoys 
that  kind  of  happinefs,"  faid  Mr.  Temple. 

"  Do  you  not  know,"  refumed  Grinder, 
•'  that  the  (laves  in  the  Weft  Indies  have 
every  thing  provided  for  them  ?" 

"  They  have  whips  in  abundance  pro- 
vided for  them,"  replied  Mr.  Temple. 

"  And  there  is  no  fcarcity  of  drivers," 

added  Wormwood. 

"It 
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"  It  is  eafy  for  thofe  who  have  no  Weft- 
India  eftates  to  fpeak  againft  the  Have-trade," 
faid  Grinder;  "but  if  you  ever  come  to 
have  that  kind  of  property,  you  will  then 
be  fenfible  of  the  propriety  of  what  you 
now  condemn." 

"  That  is  a  retort  which  is  very  often 
made,"  anfwered  Mr.  Temple ;  "  yet  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  fome 
who  now  condemn  cruelty,  might  them- 
felves  act  cruelly,  if  they  had  an  intereft  in 
fo  doing  ;  and  for  that  very  reafon,  in  my 
opinion,  a  wife  and  humane  government 
fhould  take  care  that  none  of  its  fubjedts 
fhould  have  any  intereft  in  being  cruel ;  and 
left  forne  (hould  have  fo  ftrong  a  propenfity 
to  it  as  to  ad  with  cruelty  even  againft 
their  intereft,  fuch  a  government  will  put 
it  out  of  their  power,  by  baniming  flavery 
from  every  country  fubjecl:  to  its  laws." 

Lady  Maukifh  interrupted  this  difcufllon, 
by  aiking  Mr.  Wormwood,  if  he  chofe  to 
be  helped  to  fome  larks,  which  he  refufed ; 
and  then  faid  to  the  perfon  next  him, 
"  That  dim  is  furnifhed  at  too  great  an  ex- 
pence  of  lives  for  me." 

"  I  never 
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"  I  never  fee  a  dith  of  larks,"  faid  Worm- 
wood aloud,  "  without  their  bringing 
my  young  friend  Edward  to  my  remem- 
brance." 

"  I  am  curious  to  know  how  a  difh  of 
larks  can  put  you  in  mind  of  him,"  faid 
Lady  Virginia. 

"  I  will  inform  your  Ladyfhip,"  replied 
Wormwood.  "  I  happened  to  be  flaying 
•with  my  friend  Mr.  Barnet  during  the  vaca- 
tion ;  Edward,  who  was  then  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  met  a  man  in  a  field  near  the 
houfe  with  four  or  five  dozen  of  larks  :  the 
boy  having  amufed  himfelf  by  looking  at 
them  fluttering  about  in  the  bafket,  afked 
the  man  what  he  intended  to  do  with  them  ? 
and  being  told  that  he  was  going  to  fell 
them,  '  What  will  become  of  them  then  ?' 
faid  the  boy.  '  They  will  be  roafted  and 
eaten,  to  be  fure,'  faid  the  fellow.  On 
which  the  boy  began  to  bargain  for  the 
birds,  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  faving 
their  lives,  and  giving  them  their  liberty. 

"  That    was    very    childifh,"    faid   Mr. 

Grinder,    "  becaufe  larks  are  of  no  manner 

of  uie  ;  when  they  are  at   liberty  they  do 
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nothing  but  fmg  from  morning  till  night, 
like  fo  many  free  Negroes." 

"  Perhaps  he  had  more  pleafure,"  faid 
Lady  Virginia,  who  was  fond  of  mufic,  "  in 
hearing  them  fmg,  than  in  eating  them." 

"  There  is  no  difputing  of  taftes,"  faid 
Barnet. 

Mr.  Wormwood  continued  his  narra- 
tive. 

"  Edward  produced  all  the  money  he  had, 
and  offered  it  for  the  birds ;  but  the  man 
refufed,  faying  he  was  fure  of  getting  more 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  very  fond  of 
roafted  larks.  4  Roafted  !  Poor  little  pretty 
creatures!'  cried  the  boy,  looking  com- 
paflionately  at  the  birds  through  the  bafket. 
4  Pray,  good  friend,  let  me  have  them  ; 
I  will  bring  you  more  money,  when  I  re- 
ceive my  next  month's  allowance.' — '  I'll 
be  hanged,  if  I  truft  you,'  faid  the  fel- 
low ;  '  get  along,'  giving  the  boy  a  rude 
pufli:  but  as  he  had  hold  of  the  cover  of  the 
baiket,  it  was  raifed  by  the  pufli  fo  much, 
as  to  allow  one-half  of  the  birds  to  fly  away  ; 
and  when  the  man  endeavoured  to  force 
down  the  covfcr,  Edward  kept  his  arm  be- 
tween 
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tween  it  and  the  edge  of  the  bafket,  until 
all  the  remainder  efcaped.  The  boy's  arm 
was  feverely  fqueezed,  and  his  face  much 
bruifed,  for  the  man  continued  to  beat  him 
after  the  ftruggle  ;  and  he  would  have  fuf- 
fered  more,  had  not  a  fervant  maid  of  Mr. 
Barnet's,  who  had  been  witnefs  to  the  whole 
fcene,  interfered.  His  face  and  eyes  were  fo 
much  fwelled  and  inflamed,  and  he  was  fo 
feverifh  next  day,  that  the  man  abfconded  ; 
but  Edward  getting  well  in  a  few  days, 
flopped  the  profecution  that  was  intended, 
and  went  and  paid  to  the  man's  wife,  out 
of  his  allowance,  the  full  price  her  hufband 
had  demanded  for  the  birds. 

"  Ay,  that,"  faid  Mr.  Barnet,  "  was  the 
moft  foolifh  part  of  the  (lory  ;  for  I,  as  a 
Juftice  of  the  Peace,  told  him  that  the  man 
having  taken  revenge  without  applying  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  had  no  right  to  any 
other  indemnification  :  but  as  women  are  al- 
ways a  little  abfurd  and  whimfical— lafkyour 
Lsdymip's  pardon,"  continued  he,  bowing 
to  Lady  Maukifh  ;  "  I  only  fpeak  of  my  own 
wife  ;  for  me  approved  of  what  Edward 
had  done  from  firft  to  laft,  and  fhe  infifts 
12.  upon 
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upon  it,  that  the  voice  of  the  lark  will  now 
found  more  agreeable  in  his  ears  than  ever." 

"I  am  of  Mrs.  Barnet's  opinion,"  faid 
Mr.  Temple,  with  emphafis,  arid  in  fome- 
thing  of  an  elevated  voice ;  "  for  the  fmg- 
ing  of  the  lark  will  now  not  only  pleafe 
the  youth's  ear,  but  alfo  convey  delightful 
fenfations  to  a  benevolent  heart  like  his. 
Some  may  think  me  enthufiaftic  on  this 
fubjeft  ;  for  there  are  people,  I  know,  who 
confider  that  benevolence  as  frivolous  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  manly  mind, 
which  extends  to  fuch  inconfiderable  ani- 
mals. But  how  can  any  perfon  think  fo, 
who  believes  that  the  benevolence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  extends  to  man,  a  creature 
infinitely  more  beneath  him,  than  birds  are 
beneath  men  ?  Birds  feem  to  me  the  hap- 
pieft  of  animals,  and  larks  among  the  hap- 
pieft  of  birds ;  they  rife  on  exulting  wings 
the  earliefl  in  the  morning  ;  and  they  fmg 
in  cheerful  notes  from  morning  to  night. 
Who  can  fay  there  is  more  enjoyment  in 
the  life  of  man  than  in  that  of  the  lark  ? 
And  Edward  has  the  pleafure  to  reflect^ 
that  he  faved  the  lives  and  prolonged  the 
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enjoyments  of  three  or  four  dozen  of  crea- 
tures, each  of  whom  has,  perhaps,  a  hap- 
pier exiftence  than  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. Can  there  be  any  comparifon  be- 
tween the  pleafure  Edward  will  have  in 
hearing  fuch  creatures  rejoicing  in  the  iky, 
TPith  that  which  an  epicure  feels  when  he 
fees  them  in  a  dim  ?  Gracious  Heaven  !" 
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CHAP.     LVIII. 

To  all  mankind  a  conftant  friend, 

Provided  they  had  cafh  to  lend.  SWIFT. 

•|N  the  evening,  all  the  company  from 
•*•  Barnet-houfe  took  their  leave.  Mr. 
Grinder  went  foon  after;  and  the  Ladies 
had  the  pleafure  of  entertaining  Colonel 
Snug  at  fupper,  and  for  two  hours  after, 
notwithstanding  feveral  attempts  on  his 
part  to  retire.  The  converfation  chiefly 
confifted  of  entreaties  from  the  Ladies,  that 
he  would  not  think  of  taking  his  leave 
next  morning  as  he  threatened,  but  favour 
them  with  his  company  fome  time  longer. 
The  Colonel's  part  of  the  converfation  was 
repeated  expreffions  of  gratitude  for  the 
honour  they  did  him,  and  of  forrow  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  avail  himfelf  of 
their  politenefs,  declaring  with  what  eager- 
nefs  he  would  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of 
paying  them  another  vifit,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

H  2  "  Heaven 
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"  Heaven  and  earth !  Mr.  Shadow,"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Snug,  as  foon  as  Carnaby 
had  conducted  him  to  his  bed-chamber, 
**  how  can  you  bear  all  this  ?  I  am  fure 
one  week  of  it  would  finifh  me." 

"  Why  I  deteft  being  here,'1  replied  Car- 
naby, "  as  much  as  you ;  but  what  can  I 
do  ?  One  of  the  Ladies,  you  know,  is  my 
mother." 

"  If  (he  were  ycmrgrandmother,  my  dear 
Sir,  you  muft  allow  that  fhe  is  a  dreadful 
bore." 

Carnaby,  being  anxious  to  (land  well  in 
the  opinion  of  a  man  of  Colonel  Snug's 
importance  in  the  world  of  fa(hion,  and  a 
little  afraid  that  the  Colonel  might  think 
meanly  of  him  for  the  attention  he  feemed 
to  pay  to  his  mother  and  aunt,  aiTumed  a 
look  of  fagacity,  and  faid,  "  You  may  truft 
to  me,  my  dear  Colonel,  that  I  have  my 
own  reafons  for  being  here  at  prefent,  and 
for. Haying  fo  long." 

"  They  had  need  to  be  very  ftrong  ones," 
replied  the  Colonel. 

44  They  are  pretty  folid  ones,"  rejoined 
Carnaby,  nodding  and  winking,  "as  I 

fancy 
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fancy  you  yourfelf  will  allow.  To  tell  you 
the  truth  then,  I  could  not  well  go  on  with- 
coit  an  occafional  fupply  from  Lady  Vir- 
ginia ;  yefterday  I  received  this  bill  for  five 
hun4red  pounds  from  her,  which  is  payable 
in  a  month  ;  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  fhall 
be  able  to  perfuade  her  into  a  plan  extremely 
advantageous  and 'convenient  for  me." 

"  Well,  fmce  you  have  got  the  money," 
iajd  Snug,  "  why  do  you  not  refolve  to 
accompany  me  to-morrow  morning  to  Lon- 
don to  fpend  it  ?" 

"  Why,  when  Lady  Virginia  prefented 
me  with  the  bill,'*  anfwered  Carnaby,  '*  (he 
took  my  word,  that  I  fhould  keep  her  com- 
pany until  it  became  due  at  leaft ;  which 
requeft  I  could  not  poffibly  refufe — but  I 
perceive  you  are  drowfy,  and  I  heartily 
wifh  you  good  night." 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  making  him  by  the  hand  witfi 
every  mark  of  cordiality  ;  "  but  pray,  al- 
though I  fliall  certainly  ftart  tor  morrow 
before  the  Ladies  or  Sir  Mathew  get  up, 
may  f  not  flatter  myfelf  with  the  pleafure 
pf  feeing  you  before  I  fet  out  ?" 

H  "  Moft 
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"  Moft  undoubtedly,"  faid  Carnaby,  as 
he  retired  quite  delighted  with  the  familiar 
and  friendly  footing  on  which  he  now 
thought  himfelf  with  the  Colonel. 

What  Mr.  Shadow  had  miftaken  for  a  fign 
ofdrowfinefs  was  only  a  fudden  reverie  into 
•which  the  Colonel  had  fallen  at  the  mention 
of  the  five  hundred  pounds.  Hitherto  he  had 
confidered  Carnaby  as  an  extravagant  young 
fellow,  involved  in  debt,  and  more  likely  to 
borrow  than  to  lend  money,  and  had  there- 
fore eluded  all  Carnaby's  advances.  But 
on  his  entering  the  Colonel's  bed-chamber, 
after  he  was  drefled  in  the  morning,  Car- 
naby was  received  with  every  mark  of 
friendly  attachment.  The  valet  being  or- 
dered to  withdraw,  "  It  is  in  your  power, 
my  dear  friend,  to  render  me  a  fervice," 
faid  the  Colonel,  "  without  trouble  or  in- 
convenience to  yourfelf." 

Carnaby  readily  replied,  "  That  he  would 
be  happy  to  ferve  a  perfon  he  fo  much 
refpecled,  at  the  expence  of  any  trouble 


or  inconvenience." 
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"  I  am  convinced  of  it,"  faid  the  Colonel ; 
"  but  fortunately  it  fo  happens  that  you  have 
it  in  your  power  to  accommodate  me  at  the 
expence  of  neither ;  in  fhort,  my  dear  Car- 
naby,  by  a  very  fmgular  incident,  not  worth 
mentioning  more  circumftantially,  I  fhall 
have  occafion  for  five  hundred  pounds  im- 
mediately on  my  arrival  in  town  ;«if  you  will 
let  me  have  your  aunt's  note  it  will  ferve  my 
purpofe,  fave  me  fome  trouble,  and  put  you 
to  none,  becaufe  I  amabfolutely  certain  of 
repaying  you  at  leaft  a  fortnight  before  the 
note  is  due.  Pray,  who  is  your  banker, 
that  I  may  pay  the  money  into  his  hands 
within  ten  days  ?  I  think  that  muft  be  the 
lateft  from  this  moment." 

Carnaby  delivered  it  to  him  without  he- 
fitation,  only  obferving,  that  if  the  money 
were  paid  to  the  banker,  when  the  note  be- 
came due,  that  would  be  early  enough. 

"  Very  poiTibly,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
"  that  might  fuit  you  every  bit  as  well ; 
but  it  would  make  a  great  difference  to  me ; 
I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  not  being  punc- 
tual in  money  matters.  So  you  may  rely 
H  4  upon 
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upon  it,  that  it  will  be  placed  in  your  bank- 
er's hands  on  Thurfday  fVnnight." 

The  Colonel's  poft-chaife  being  now 
ready,  the  two  gentlemen  feparated  with 
mutual  expreflions  of  regard,  and  equally 
fatisfied  with  each  other. 
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CHAP.     LIX. 

When  fortune  favour'd  he  was  nice; 

He  never  once  could  cog  the  dice ; 

But  if  flie  turn'd  againfl  his  play, 

He  knew  to  itop  a  quatre  trois.  SWIFT. 

'T'HE  very  day  after  the  departure  of  Co- 
lonel Snug,  Lady  Virginia  informed 
her  nephew  that  fhe  had  received  a  letter, 
by  which  fhe  was  advifed  that  her  imme- 
fliate  prefence  in  town  was  neceflary ;  that 
{he  fhould  be  obliged  to  remain  there  for 
fome  time,  and  expected  he  would  accom- 
pany her. 

Befides  the  five  hundred  pounds  from 
Lady  Virginia,  Carnaby  had  received,  un- 
known to  her,  much  about  the  fame  time, 
an  unexpected  remittance  of  three  hun- 
dred. This  rendered  his  flay  in  the  coun- 
try flill  more  irkfome  than  otherwife  it 
would  have  been.  He  was  as  impatient  to 
get  to  town  as  an  Englifh  failor,  with  a 
purfe  full  of  doubloons,  is  to  be  on  fhore. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  Carnaby  had  arrived  in  the 
capital,  leaving  his  aunt  with  the  lawyer, 
he  went  to  the  Theatre  at  the  Haymarket. 
The  honfe  being  crowded,  and  the  fecond 
a£l  over,  he  defpaired  of  getting  a  place,  till 
obferving  Colonel  Snug  in  a  box,  in  which 
there  was  abundance  of  room,  becaufe  two 
ladies  of  intrepid  countenance,  in  whofe 
name  it  had  been  taken,  fat  in  the  fecond 
row,  leaving  the  front  vacant  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  fuch  gentlemen'  as  they 
might  choofe  to  admit.  Several  had  at- 
tempted to  enter,  who  being  told  by  the 
ladies  that  the  places  were  all  engaged,  and 
not  inclining  to  have  a  difpute  with  wo- 
men, left  the  houfe.  Carnaby,  however, 
ventured  to  prefent  himfelf ;  and  when  he 
was  about  to  receive  the  ufual  negative,  he 
was  recognifed  by  the  Colonel,  and  in- 
troduced to  the  ladies  by  the  envied  title  of 
one  of  his  particular  friends.  This  pro- 
cured him  the  attention  of  thofe  ladies,  one 
of  whom  ftepping  into  the  front  feat,  in- 
vited Carnaby  to  the  place  (he  had  left ; 
by  which  manoeuvre,  this  particular  box. 

was 
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•was  kept  tolerably  cool,  while  all  the  others 
were  crowded  and  over- heated. 

After  the  play  the  Colonel  propofed  to 
Carnaby  that  they  fliould  fup  tete-a-tcte  at 
a  tavern.  While  fupper  was  preparing  they 
played  a  few  games  at  picquet ;  the  Co- 
lonel won  fifteen  guineas,  which  Mr.  Sha- 
dow paid  with  alacrity,  being  in  high  fpirits 
from  the  idea  of  his  having  made  fo  valu- 
able an  acquaintance,  and  from  the  honours 
that  had  been  conferred/m  him  in  the  courfe 
of  the  night.  After  fupper  the  Colonel  pro- 
pofed hazard,  only,  as  he  faid,  to  preclude 
drinking,  and  to  kill  another  half  hour  before 
they  went  to  bed.  The  dice  run  in  favour  of 
Carnaby.  The  Colonel  was  at  this  time  what 
is  called  tied  up  ;  that  is,  he  had  engaged  to 
forfeit  a  thoufand  pounds,  in  cafe  he  fliould 
at  any  time  within  twelve  months,  lofe 
above  fifty  pounds  in  a  night.  "  I  owe  you 
fixty-five  pounds,"  faid  he. 

"  Precifely,"   replied  Carnaby. 
"  Be  fo  good  then  as  to  give  me  thirty- 
five  pounds,"  faid  the  Colonel,  taking  out 
his  pocket-book,  "  and  here  is  a  note  of  a 
hundred." 

Carnaby 
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Carnaby  counted  out  five  guineas,  with  a 
thirty  pound  note,  which  the  Colonel  took 
and  put  in  his  purfe,  and  then,  examining 
the  papers  in  his  pocket-book,  "  You  are  in 
high  luck  to-night,  my  friend;  here  is 
your  hundred  pounds — What  I  how  is  this  ? 
Upon  my  foul,  I  believe  I  have  left  the  note 
in  my  efcritoir — even  fo — Well,  it  does  not 
fignify,  I  fhall  fend  it  to  you  the  very  firft 
thing  I  do  in  the  morning.- — Here,  waiter, 
take  your  money,  and  call  my  carriage. 
Good  night,  my  dear  Shadow— — -an 


Carnaby  was  a  little  confounded  at  an 
arrangement  he  neither  expected  nor  re- 
limed,  yet  he  could  not  help  admiring  the 
cafy  manner  in  which  the  Colonel  con- 
ducted himfelf  in  circumflances  which 
would  have  been  embarafling  to  moft  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  recollected  with  complacency 
the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  a  perfon  who  had  it  in  his  power, 
as  well  as  inclination,  to  introduce  him  to 
the  intimacy  of  fome  of  the  higheft  names 
in  point  of  faftiion,  that  this  ifland  can 
boaft.  He  heard  nothing  of  any  meflage 

from 
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from  the  Colonel  the  following  morning ; 
this  furprifed  him  a  little ;  but  what  fur- 
prifed  him  more  was  in  the  evening  to 
hear  that  the  Colonel  had  gone  with  Lord 
•  to  the  country. 

This  intelligence  certainty  chagrined  Mr. 
Shadow  as  much  as  it  furprifed  him  ;  and 
both  impreflions  were  augmented  when  at 
the  end  of  a  month  he  found  that  the 
Colonel  was  not  yet  returned  to  town,  and 
underftood  from  his  banker  that  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  Colonel,  however,  came  to  town  at 
laft ;  he  ha^l,  indeed,  been  eight  days  in  it 
before  Carnaby  knew  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  long  he 
might  have  remained  ignorant  had  he  not 
feen  the  Colonel  in  his  chariot  one  fore- 
noon, as  he  fauntered  along  Piccadilly. 
Carnaby  endeavoured  to  catch  the  Colonel's 
eye,  and  thought  he  had  fucceeded,  but  un- 
fortunately at  that  inftant  he  turned  his  head 
and  looked  the  oppofite  way.  Carnaby  even 
had  fome  fufpicion  that  the  Colonel  had  ac- 
tually feen  him  ;  but  this  fufpicion  was  en- 
tirely removed  from  Mr.  Shadow's  mind 

fcon 
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foon  after,  when  having  met  the  Colonel 
unexpectedly  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  St. 
James* s-ftreet  into  Pall- Mall,  their  eyes 
met  fo  directly  that  there  was  no  pofiibility 
of  evafion  ;  the  Colonel,  therefore,  with 
admirable  prefence  of  mind,  feized  his 
hand  in  the  moft  cordial  manner,  exclaim- 
ing, "  My  dear  Shadow  !  the  very  man  I 
was  looking  for  ;  where  have  you  been  ? 
Lord — I  was  called  fo  unexpectedly  into  the 
country — "  but  feeing  a  Noble  Duke  paff- 
ing,  he  fuddenly  faid,  "  Good  God  !  here 
is  the  Duke  of  !  Allow  me  to  intro- 
duce my  friend  Mr.  Shadow  to  your  Grace. 
Well,  excufe  me,  my  dear  Carnaby;  I  have 
fome  bufmefs  with  his  Grace — Adieu  ;  de- 
pend on  hearing  from  me  foon."  So  fay- 
ing, the  Colonel  walked  away  with  the 
Duke,  and  left  Carnaby  delighted  witfi 
what  had  pafled,  and  fully  convinced  of  the 
fincerity  of  the  Colonel's  profeffions,  and 
that  the  debt  would  be  paid  with  expedition 
and  gratitude.  He  imputed  the  delays  that 
had  hitherto  occurred  to  that  carelefs  difpo- 
fition  to  which  men  of  rank  and  famion  are 
peculiarly  fubjedt.  He  was  alfo  aware  that 
9  nothing 
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nothing  was  more  vulgar,  or  had  more  the 
air  of  a  tradefman,  than  a  dun  ;  and  he  fo 
much  dreaded  the  idea  of  appearing  to  the 
Colonel  in  that  point  of  view,  that  although 
he  met  him  frequently  after  this  rencounter, 
he  avoided  giving  him  the  leaft  hint  refpedl- 
ing  the  debt ;  he  carried  his  delicacy  evea 
the  length  of  fometimes  affecting  not  to 
fee  him  ;  and  although  he  was  truly  me- 
lancholy at  heart  for  the  want  of  his  mo- 
ney, yet  as  often  he  was  brought  fo  near 
the  Colonel  that  he  could  riot  pretend  not  to 
fee  him,  he  aflumed  a  gay  countenance,  and 
endeavoured  to  imitate  that  eafy  air  of  in- 
difference which  he  admired  in  that  Gentle- 
man. 

After  waiting  a  confiderable  time  in  ex- 
pectation that  his  patience  would  be  re- 
warded by  a  thankful  payment,  and  being 
himfelf  very  much  prefled  for  money,  Car- 
naby  formed  the  refolution  to  give  the  Co- 
lonel a  hint  concerning  the  debt,  and  for 
that  purpofe  he  followed  him  into  a  fruit- 
fhop,  which  the  Colonel  had  entered  to 
avoid  meeting  him.  After  the  firft  faluta- 
tion,  Colonel  Snug-  plainly  perceived  what 

Carnaby 
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Carnaby  was  refolved  on,  from  the  emotion 
of  his  countenance,  the  embaraiftnent  of 
his  manner,  and  his  indiftinft  pronunci- 
ation, interrupted  by  a  frequent  cough  ;  to 
cut  the  matter  fhort  therefore,  throwing 
his  arm  around  Carnaby's  fhoulder,  and 
with  a  gay  familiar  fwagger,  drawing  him 
out  of  thefhop,  the  Colonel  faid,  "  I  don't 
know  how  the  devil  it  has  happened,  my 
dear  friend,  that  I  have  fo  long  delayed  pay- 
ing the  money  I  owe  you — fix  or  feven 
hundred  pounds  I  believe  it  is." 

"  Only  fix>  Colonel/'   interrupted  Car- 
naby. 

"  Are  you  fare  it  is  only  fix  ?  I  had  a 
notion  that  it  was  feven,  and  intended  to 
have  fept  you  feven  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, when  I  am  to  receive  a  remittance 
from  the  country  in  a  bill  payable  at  fight 
for  that  precife  fum ;  and  the  moment  the 
poft  arrives  on  Thurfday  I  fliall  fend  it 
you  ;  fo  that,  my  dear  Shadow,  if  you 
will  give  me  juft  now  an  order  on  your 
banker  fot  an  hundred,  I  fhalt  be  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  the  whole  bufinefs  will 
be  fettled  at  once,  by  my  fending  you  feven 
1  hundred 
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hundred  the  day  after  to-morrow,  when  I 
receive  the  remittance." 

Mr.  Shadow  being  furprjfed  and  difap- 
pointed  at  this  propofal,  anfwered,  "  That 
he  had  already  overdrawn  fo  much  that  his 
banker  pofitively  refufed  to  advance  another 
ilxpence." 

"  What  impudent  puppies  thofe  bankers 
are  !"  replied  the  Colonel ;  "  but  it  does  not 
fignify,  I  {hall,  neverthelefs,  fend  you  the 
draught  for  the  whole  feven  hundred  on 
Thurfday,  and  you  will  repay  me  the  odd 
hundred,  my  good  fellow,  when  we  meet. 
Adieu,  au  revoir." 

So  faying,  he  hurried  down  the  flreet, 
leaving  Carnaby  motionlefs  and  dumb  with 
aftoniihment. 
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Comme  fi  ce  n'etoit  afTez  a  1'amour-propre  d 'avoir  1* 
vertu  de  fe  transformer  lui-meme,  il  a  encore  cclle  de 
transformer  les  objets;  ce  qu'il  fait  d'une  maniere 
fort  etonnante ;  car  non-feulement  il  les  deguife  fi  bien 
qu'il  y  eft  lui-meine  trompe,  mais  il  change  auffi  1'etat 
et  la  nature  des  chofes.  ROCHEFOUCAULT. 


.TT7HEN  Carnaby  had  recovered  himfelf  a 

little,  he  walked  through  the  Palace 

Gate  into  the  Mall,  and  there  meeting  Mr. 

Shuffle,  he  informed  him  of  what  had  paft. 

Shuffle  had  for  fome  time  been  uneafy  at 
the  intimacy  between  Carnaby  and  Colonel 
Snug ;  and  he  was  now  rilled  with  indig- 
nation, when  he  found  that  it  had  arrived  at 
the  alarming  height  of  borrowing  money ; 
this  he  confidered  as  an  encroachment  on 
his  property. 

"  Your  money  is  irretrievably  gone,"  faid 
Shuffle,  as  foon  as  he  heard  Carnaby's 
ftory. 

Carnaby,    Gone  \  how  do  you  mean  ? 
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Shuffle.  You  will  never  fee  a  farthing  of 
your  cafh. 

Carnaby.  Why  the  Colonel  is  certainly 
rich,  and  has  a  very  good  office,  and  is  in 
Paliament. 

Shuffle.  Which  renders  your  cafe  more 
defperate  ;  before  he  was  in  Parliament  peo- 
ple had  fome  chance  of  recovering  the  mo- 
ney he  owed  them  ;  but  now  he  makes  it  a 
rule  to  pay  nobody. 

Carnaby.  You  fpeak  of  tradefmen  ;  you 
do  not  mean  gentlemen— his  own  friends. 

Shuffle.  The  Colonel  is  the  moft  impar- 
tial man  alive  in  this  point;  he  puts  his 
friends  and  foes  on  a  footing. 

Carnaby*  This  was  money  lent  to  relieve 
him  when  in  diftrefs. 

Shuffle.  So  much  the  worfe,  it  is  lefs  a 
debt  of  honour ;  had  }t  been  won  at  play, 
you  would  have  had  a  better  chance. 

Carnaby.  Do  you  not  confider  money 
lent  to  oblige  a  friend  as  much  a  debt  of 
honour  as  if  it  had  been  won  at  play  ? 

Shuffle.  By  no  means,  there  is  a  great 
difference  j  I  am  furprifed  you  do  not 

fee  it. 

I  2  Carnaby* 
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Carnaby.  I  do  fee  fome  difference  ;  but  I 
do  not  diftin&ly  perceive  why  the  game 
debt  fhould  have  the  preference. 

Shuffle.  Well,  I  do  confefs,  my  dear  Sha- 
dow, that  I  am  aftonifhed  at  your  blindnefs. 
You  allow,  do  you  not,  that  a  game  debt  is 
a  debt  of  honour,  and  ought  to  be  paid  in 
preference  to  a  tradefman's  bill  ? 

Carnaby.  In  preference  to  a  tradefman's 
bill,  I  grant  you. 

Sbujle.  And  why  ?  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  upon  what  principle  has  a  game  debt 
this  preference  over  tradefman's  accounts  ? 

Carnaby.  Upon  my  foul,  I  cannot  tell ; 
becaufe  it  is 'the  fafhion,  I  fheuld  fuppofe. 

Shuffle.  No,  no,  my  friend ;  what  has 
continued  fo  long  muft  depend  upon  fome- 
thing  more  durable  than  fafhion. 

Carnaby.  Well,  upon  my  foul,  I  cannot 
guefs  on  what  it  depends  ^  but  I  muft  own 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  money  lent 
to  oblige  a  friend  in  diftrefs  has  as  good  a 
title  to  be  confidered  a  debt  of  honour  a& 
any  game  debt  whatever. 

Shuffle. 
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Shuffle.  How  can  you  allow  yourfelf  to 
talk  fo  ?  you  may  juft  as  well  fay  that  your 
baker's  account  has  a  title  to  be  confidered 
as  a  debt  of  honour.  Now  mark  the  differ- 
ence— Why  does  your  baker  fend  you 
bread  ?  do  you  imagine  he  does  it  to  feed 
you  ?  Not  a  bit ;  he  does  not  care  if  you 
were  ftarved  ;  the  fcoundrel  fends  you  your 
daily  bread  on  purpofe  to  feed  himfelf  and 
his  own  fqualling  children.  Why  does  he 
allow  you  to  run  a  long  account  ?  is  it  to 
accommodate  you  ?  Not  in  the  leaft ;  he 
would  infift  on  payment  at  the  end  of 
every  week,  if  he  did  not  by  delay  find  op- 
portunities for  inferting  in  his  bill  much 
more  bread  than  he  ever  fends;  and  befides, 
has  he  not  the  law  on  his  fide,  and  be 
damned  to  him  ?  which  is  by  much  too 
partial  to  fuch  fellows,  arid  foo  hoftile  to 
gentlemen,  particularly  gentlemen  diftreffed 
for  money.  Now  when  a  man  looks  .to 
law  for  relief,  honour  is  entirely  out  of 
the  queftion.  You  are  lawyer  enough, 
I  dare  fwear,  to  be  fenfible  of  that. 

Carnaby.     You    are   ftill    harping    on   a 

tradefman  ;   come  to  the  cafe  of  a  gentle- 

i  3  man, 
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man,    who   lends    money   to    oblige    his 
friend. 

Sbifffle.  The  cafes  are  fimilar.  The 
man  who  lends  his  money  to  oblige  his 
friend  has  the  law  upon  his  fide  likewife  ; 
and  befides,  in  lending  the  money,  he  pro- 
bably imagines  he  does  a  friendly  generous 
s&  ;  he  takes  credit  in  his  own  mind 
for  it  as  fuch  ;  he  has  the  approbation  of 
the  world  for  what  he  has  done,  and  his 
friend  perhaps  is  gratefulj  having  received 
fomething  like  value  -in  thefe  various 
ways,  he  has  the  lefs  reafon  to  expect 
it  in  cafh  alfo  : — but  when  a  man  wins 
money  from  his  friend  at  play,  he  does 
not  meet  with  the  world's  approbation, 
— fome  people  even  condemn  him;  he 
excites  no  fentiment  of  gratitude  in  the 
bread  of  his  friend  ;  he  can  receive  value 
for  his  trouble  in  no  .way,  but  by  being 
paid  the  money  ;  the  law  affords  him  no 
afiiftance,  and  he  relies  entirely  on  the 
lofer's  honour :  and  therefore  it  is  clear 
that  he  who  pays  money  borrowed  from 
a  friend  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs,  as  well 
as  he  who  pays  his  tradefmen's  bills  in 

preference 
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preference  to  a  game  debt,  behaves  like 
a  low-minded  dirty  fellow,  and  not  like  a 
man  of  honour. 

Carnaby.  I  muft  acknowlege  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  what  you  fay  ;  I  wifh  I  had 
converted  with  you  before  I  advanced  the 
money — but  part  of  this,  it  is  but  a  fmall 
part  indeed,  i>  a  game  debt. 

Sbuffie.  That  may  make  little  difference 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  f;r  the  Colonel  does 
not  always  pay  even  his  game  debts. 

Carnaby.     Not  his  game  debts  ! 

Shuffle.  Not  always,  I  can  allure  you, 
uniefs  when  the  money  is  actually  flaked 
on  the  table. 

Carnaby.  That  is  dreadful  indeed—- 
but, are  you  certain  of  this  ? 

Shuffle.  Til  give  you  a  pretty  ftrong 
inftance,  which  confifts  with  my  own 
knowlege :  In  the  courfe  of  feveral  fuc- 
ceffive  nights  the  Colonel  won  from  a 
certain  Captain  in  the  army  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money,  I  do  not  exactly 
remember  how  much  ;  the  Captain  al- 
ways paid  before  they  feparated ;  at  length 
fortune  turning  in  the  officer's  favour,  he 
J  4  won 
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won  at   one  fitting  nearly   the  whole   of 
what  he  had  loft  to  the  Colonel  the  pre- 
ceding  fortnight.       He   promifed   to   pay 
him   the  next   day,   or  at  fartheft   in   the 
courfe  of  the  week,  and  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mife   to   him   exactly  as   he    did   to  you. 
Many  preffing  debts  from  tradefmen  and 
others  came  on  the  Captain,  who  at  laft  told 
the  Colonel  that  if  he  did  not  pay  what  he 
owed    him,   he   himfelf  fhould   be    driven 
to   the   neceflity  of  felling  his  commiffion. 
— The    Colonel    exprefled    great   forrow, 
declared   he   could    not   immediately  raife 
the  money,  having  paid  away   all   he   had 
formerly    won  from   him ;     but   he   gave 
fuch     aflurances   of    payment   in  a  ihort 
time,     that    the     Captain    found     means 
to  pacify  his  own  creditors  a  little  longer : 

at  laft    however  he    happened   to    be 

prefent  when  the  Colonel  won,  and 
diredly  received  a  larger  fum  than  he 
owed  him. — Thinking  himfelf  now  cer- 
tain of  being  paid,  he  took  the  Colonel 
afide  and  defired  immediate  payment. 
"  I  fhould  be  happy  were  it  in  my 
power,"  replied  the  Colonel ;  c<  but  unfor- 
tunately 
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tunately  it  is  not." — "  Why,  I  faw  you  this 
inftant  pocket  more  than  you  owe  me," 
faid  the  Captain. — **  More  than  I  owe 
you,  undoubtedly,"  rejoined  the  Colonel ; 
"  but  I  unfortunately  owe  much  more  to 
others  than  to  you,  even  at  play ;  what  I 
have  now  won  could  not  near  pay  the 
whole.  What  would  my  other  creditors  fay, 
if  they  heard  I  had  paid  a  particular  friend, 
in  preference  to  them  whofe  debts  are  of 
older  date? — how  would  you  like  to  be  fo 
ferved  in  their  fituation,  would  you  not 
confider  it  as  unjuft  and  partial  ?  All  I  can 
fay,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  is,  that  as 
foon  as  I  caa  do  equal  juftice  to  all  my  cre- 
ditors, you  mall  receive  your  money.'* 
The  officer  was  under  the  neceflity  of 
felling  his  commiffion,  before  thofe  hopes 
were  fulfilled.  He  intended  to  have  called 
Snug  out  for  this  behaviour,  but  a  friend 
of  the  Captain  fuggefted  to  him,  that  killing 
the  Colonel  would  do  no  good,  whereas 
his  intereft  properly  exerted  might  procure 
fomething  equivalent  to  the  commiflion  he 

had  fold  ; this  prudent  hint  was  taken, 

and  the  Captain  at  laft  obtained,  through 

the 
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the  Colonel's  intereft,  a  civil   office  which 
he  now  enjoys. 

This  account  of  the~Colonel's  method  of 
paying  his  dehts  afforded  Carnaby  no  flat- 
tering expectation. 

The  carelefTnefs  and  indolence  of  his  dif- 
pofition  v,'ere  in  one  refpedl  however  of 
fervice  to  him;  becaufe  they  prevented  him 
from  taking  the  trouble  of  enquiring  after 
thofe  commodious  perfons,  whofe  bufmefs 
it  is  to  furnifh  young  gentlemen  of  fortune 
with  money  upon  the  moft  exorbitant 
terms.  Befides  his  land  eftate,  his  father 
had  left  him  fome  money  in  the  funds, 
xvhich  Carnaby  had  already  fpent ;  he 
diflipatecl,  as  foon  as  he  received  them,  the 
rents  of  that  part  of  his  eftate  which  was 
not  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  liis 
mother's  jointure  ;  but  when  his  money 
was  gone,  he  never  thought  of  any  other 
refource,  except  that  of  retiring  to  the 
country,  and  living  with  his  mother,  his 
aunt,  or  fome  other  relation,  until  more 
became  due  to  him. 

His  friend  Mr.  Shuffle  xvas  the  firft  who 
informed  him  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 

to 
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to  obtain  money  upon  bond;  and  he  re- 
commended a  certain  Jew,  who,  he  faid, 
would  advance  him  a  very  confiderable 
fum  on  reafonable  terms. 

Edward  happened  to  call  on  Carnaby, 
juft  as  the  Jew  went  out;  Carnaby  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  Jew's  bufmefs,  and  his 
terms  ;  Edward  pointed  cut  their  enormity^ 
and  added  every  argument  he  could  think 
of  to  diiTuade  him  from  accepting  them  ; 
for  without  efteem  for  his  character,  Ed- 
ward had  much  good  will  to  Carnaby ; 
he  was  wonderfully  felicitous  to  prevent 
his  beginning  this  kind  of  commerce  with 
the  money-lenders,  which  he  thought 
could  not  fail  of  ending  in  his  ruin. 

After  having  exhaufted  his  rhetoric, 
he  ftill  feared  that  Carnaby  would 
accept  of  the  money  on  any  terms ;  he 
went  therefore  and  informed  Clifton,  who 
was  Carnaby 's  relation,  of  the  whole  bu- 
finefs.  He  faw  it  in  the  fame  light  with 
Edward;  they  returned  to  Carnaby  toge- 
ther ;  Clifton  aflured  him  that  he  would 
be  looked  on  as  a  dupe  if  he  accepted  of 
the  Jew's  terms,  and  at  the  fame  time 

offered 
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offered  to  lend  him  the  money,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  pledge  his  word  of 
honour  in  the  prefence  of  Edward,  to  bor- 
row no  more  money  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, until  the  fum  now  to  be  advanced 
was  paid.  Carnaby  joyfully  agreed  to  this 
propofal,  and  received  the  money  the  day 
•fter. 

This  tranfaclion  took  place  fome  time 
previous  to  Clifton's  leaving  England — 
to  whom  Carnaby  often  applied  to  be  re- 
lieved from  his  engagement,  and  wrote 
the  moft  preffing  letters  to  him,  after  he 
went  to  the  Continent,  on  the  fame  fub- 
ject,  but  to  no  purpofe.  Clifton  was  in- 
exorable, and  Carnaby  being  too  poor  to 
live  in  town, — in  the  only  way  he  thought 
living  in  town  preferable  to  living  any 
where  elfe, — he  had  no  refource  but  that 
of  returning  with  his  aunt  to  the  houfe  of 
Sir  Mathew  Maukifli. 
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CHAP.    LXI. 


L'interet  qui  aveugle    les    uns   fait    la    lumicre  des 
autres.  ROCHEFOUCAULT. 


IT  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Lady 
Virginia  was  unmarried  :  to  enumerate 
every  reafon  the  had  for  remaining  in  a 
ftate  of  celibacy  might  be  thought  invi- 
dious ;  but  in  juftice  to  her  Ladyfhip  it  is 
proper  to  declare,  that  whatever  her  reafons 
were  for  avoiding  matrimony  in  her  own 
perfon,  fhe  always  {hewed  a  fondnefs  for 
linking  others  in  the  gentle  yoke.  There 
was  fomething  in  this  employment  fo  plea- 
fing  to  her  imagination,  that  even  when  (lie 
had  little  or  no  connection  with  the  parties, 
(he  hardly  ever  was  without  fome  project 
of  this  nature ;  it  cannot  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  (he  fliould  be  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  fet  upon  her  fcheme  of 
uniting  a  young  woman  fo  rich  and  hand- 
Tome  as  Louifa  Barnet  with  her  beloved 
nephew, 

5  As 
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As  he  lived  now  with  her  Ladyfhip 
more  than  ever,  and  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  feeing  Mifs  Earner,  Lady  Vir- 
ginia took  every  occafion  of  enumerating 
to  him  the  good  qualities  of  which  that 
young  Lady  was  in  actual  pofleffion,'  with- 
out omitting  the  great  fortune  fhe'had  in 
reverfion. 

It  was  with  great  fatisfaction  that  (he  at 
length  perceived  that  her  eloquence  had 
the  defired  effect  on  the  mind  of  Carnaby; 
who,  notwithstanding  his  recollection  of  the 
arguments  of  Sir  Charles  Royfton  againft 
marriage)  and  in  favour  of  keeping^  deter- 
mined to  take  his  aunt's  advice,  and  to 
pay  his  court  to  Louifa ;  for  although  what 
Sir  Charles  had  urged  refpecting  Mr.  Bar- 
net's  chance  for  long  life  had  alarmed  him 
at  the  time,  and  there  was  no  reafon  to 
hope  that  he  would  fhorten  it  merely  to 
oblige  his  fon-in-law ;  yet  Carnaby  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Barnet  would  imme- 
diately on  the  marriage  advance  fuch  a 
fum,  as  would  be  extremely  convenient  to 
himfelf  in  his  prefent  deplorable  circum- 
ftances.  With  all  the  afliduity  he  was 

capable 
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capable  of,  therefore,  he  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  favour  of  Mifs  Barnet,  who  was 
fo  entertained  by  his  new  airs  and  affecl:- 
ations,  and  appeared  in  fuch  high  fpirits 
in  his  company,  that  Carnaby  and  his 
aunt  were  equally  perfuaded  that  he  had 
fucceedecl.  Lady  Virginia  informed  her 
fifter,  who  was  alfo  delighted  with  the 
conqueft  her  fon  had  made ;  they  both 
warned  Carnaby  however  againft  a  fecrct 
marriage,  or  carrying  the  young  Lady  to 
Scotland,  or  any  engagement  whatever 
without  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Barnet. 
They  had  heard  fo  much  of  the  obftinacy 
of  his  difpofition,  that  they  thought  him 
capable  of  difmheriting  his  daughter,  if  fhe 
married  without  his  confent.  As  for  Car- 
naby, he  was  fo  inattentive,  fo  much  occu- 
pied from  morning  to  night  about  trifles, 
particularly  about  himfelf,  that  he  never 
remarked  that  he  was  defpifed  by  Mrs. 
Barnet,  and  never  thought  of  one  way  or 
the  other  by  her  hufband. 

In  the  profecudon  of  their  plan  for  ob- 
taining the  confent  of  Mr.  Barnet,  the  two 
fitters  thought   the  fureft   means   was    to- 
14  render 
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render  the  match  agreeable  to  his  wife, — 
but  they  had  the  penetration  foon  to  dif- 
cover,  what  Carnaby  himfelf  had  no  fuf- 
picion  of,  that  Mrs.  Barnet  was  entirely 
blind  to  his  merit:  the  mother  and  aunt 
then  agreed,  that  it  would  be  more  eafy 
to  bring  the  hufband  into  their  fcheme 
than  to  prevail  on  the  wife. 

They  had  both  obferved  that  Sir  Mathew, 
having  many  points  refpecting  roads  and 
other  matters  in  dependence,  had  cultivated 
the  friendfhip  of  Mr.  Barnet  with  the  moft 
obfequious  attention,  and  had  acquired  a 
very  confiderable  degree  of  influence  with 
him  :  it  was  therefore  fettled  between  the 
fitters,  that  Lady  Virginia  fhould  unfold 
her  plan  to  Sir  Mathew,  that  he  might 
render  it  acceptable  to  Mr.  Barnet.  Lady 
Virginia  performed  this  tafk  with  great 
earneftnefs,  concluding  with  this  obfer- 
vation,  that  "  as  Sir  Mathew  muft  be 
fenfible  how  very  advantageous  this 
match  would  be  to  his  fon-in-law,  fhe 
was  convinced  that  he  would  fpare  no 
trouble  to  bring  it  about,  on,  terms  the  moft 

advan- 
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advantageous    to  one  fo  nearly   allied    to 
himfelf." 

Sir  Mathew  faw  at  the  firft  glance,  the 
advantages  of  the  propofed  match  to  Car- 
naby ;  but  he  could  not  difcover  the  leaft 
advantage  it  could  be  of  to  himfelf;  and  as 
for  the  alliance  on  which  Lady  Virginia 
laid  fo  much  ftrefs,  it  infpired  him  with  no 
more  regard  for  Carnaby's  intereft  than  if, 
inftead  of  being  the  fon  of  Lady  Maukifh, 
he  had  been  the  offspring  of  her  Negro 
•wench. 

He  heard  Lady  Virginia  with  the  moft 
courtly  indifference,  declaring  "  that  her 
Lady  (hip  did  him  no  more  than  juftice  in 
believing,  that  he  took  the  moft  fmcere 
intereft  In  whatever  concerned  her  nephew; 
that  it  would  afford  him  infinite  delight  to 
do  any  thing  that  could  be  of  fervice  to  fo 
deferving  a  young  man  ;  but  unfortunately 
he  had  it  not  in  his  power,  for  he  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  intermeddle  in  the  concerns 
of  other  people,  and  at  all  events  he  could 
not  boaft  having  any  kind  of  influence  with 
his  neighbour  Mr.  Barnet." 
-  VOL.  ji.  K  Lady 
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Lady  Virginia  was  a  good  deal  {hocked 
at  this  anfwer  and  the  cold  manner  with 
which  it  was  delivered,  and  that  very 
evening  fhe  complained  in  bitter  terms  to 
her  fifter  of  his  indifference,  which  made 
Lady  Maukifh  fpeak  to  her  hufband  on 
the  fubject.  This  produced  a  pretty  long 
dialogue  between  them,  which  it  is  unne- 
cefTary  to  infert,  becaufe  the  refult  of  it 
appeared  next  morning  ;  when  Lady  Vir- 
ginia, having  refumed  the  fame  fubjeft  of 
complaint  to  her'  fifter,,  Lady  Maukifh  re- 
plied ;  "  I  muft  confefs,  after  all,  fifter, 
that  you  have  lefs  reafon  than  any  perfon 
on  earth  for  being  furprifed  that  Sir  Ma- 
thew  does  not  fhew  a  vaft  deal  of  eager- 
nefs  to  comply  with  a  propofal  of  yours." 

"  And  pray,  fifter,  why  (hould  not  I  be 
as  much  furprifed  at  this,  as  any  other 
perfon  ?"  faid  Lady  Virginia. 

"  For  this  obvious  reafon,"  anfwered 
Lady  Maukifh ;  "  that  when  he  propofed 
a  plan  of  divifion  of  our  eftate,  you  pofi- 
tively  refufed  to  agree  to  it,  although  it 
was  convenient  to  us,  would  have  fuited 
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you,  and  was  highly  approved  of  by  your 
own  nephew." 

This  after  a  good  deal  of  altercation  ter- 
minated in  a  compromife,  by  which  it  wa$ 
fettled,  that  Sir  Mathew  fhould  ufe  all  his 
influence  with  Mr.  Earner,  to  make  him 
confent  to  his  daughter's  marriage  with 
Carnaby  ;  immediately  on  the  conclufion 
of  which,  Lady  Virginia  agreed  that  me 
would  adopt  the  plan  of  divifion  propofed 
by  Sir  Mathew. 

"  Now,  fitter,"  faid  Lady  Maukifh,  with 
all  the  dignity  and  fmcerity  of  a  pleni- 
potentiary, "  I  do  aflure  you,  (now  that 
the  convention  is  ratified,)  I  mould  never1 
have  defired  my  hufband  to  interfere  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  if  it  were  not  greatly 
for  the  benefit  of  your  nephew." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  fitter," 
replied  Lady  Virginia ;  "  although  I  fee  no 
benefit  it  can  be  of  to  my  nephew,  without 
being  equally  beneficial  to  your  fen?' 

Lady  Maukifti  having  informed  her  huf- 
band of  what  had  been  flipulated,  Sir 
Mathew  the  very  firft  time  he  met  Lady- 
Virginia,  accofting  her  in  a  far  more  cor- 
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cKal  manner  than  he  had  during  their  laft 
conference,  faid,  "  that  he  had  been  turning 
her  propofal  in  his  head,  ever  fmce  fhe  had 
mentioned  it,  that  he  had  hit  at  laft  on  a 
method  of  breaking  it  to  Mr.  Barnet,  with- 
out appearing  an  intermeddler,  was  de- 
termined to  exert  all  his  influence  with 
that  Gentleman ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
that  he  entertained  very  great  hopes  of 
fuccefs." 

Lady  Maukifh  and  Lady  Virginia  now 
made  it  more  their  bufmefs  than  ever,  to 
gain  the  affections  of  Mrs.  Barnet ;  they 
vifited  her  very  frequently,  and  fometimes 
contrived  to  be  invited  to  thofe  houfes 
where  they  knew  Mrs.  and  Mifs  Barnet 
were  to  be  ;  as  Carnaby  was  their  conftant 
attendant,  he  had  many  opportunities  of 
paying  his  court  to  the  latter.  On  thofe 
occafions  he  fometimes  met  with  a  Gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Waller,  whom  he 
difcovered  to  be  his  rival,  without  feeling' 
the  leaft  concern  or  uneafmefs  on  that  ac- 
count ;  he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  his 
own  merit?,  and  Mifs  Barnet's  tafte,  to 
admit  a  fentiment  of  jealoufy. 

15  Mr. 
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Mr."  Waller  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  of  a  good  family,  with  an  ample  un- 
incumbered  eftate,  fituated  in  a  neighbour- 
ing county  ;  he  had  fcen  Mifs  Barnet  oc- 
cafionally  at  the  Circuits,  had  fometimes 
danced  with  her,  and  was  equally  pleafed 
with  her  perfon  and  the  ingenuity  of  her 
converiation. 

As  this  young  Lady  was  fond  of  increa- 
fing  the  number  of  her  admirers,  and  loved 
to  keep  the  whole  artillery  of  her  allure- 
ments in  action,  fhe  directed  them  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  at  the  heart  of  Mr.  Waller,  that  it 
was  in  a  fhort  time  fubdued  ;  but  although 
he  wiflied  to  furrender  it  on  honourable 
terms,  he  had  not  courage  to  propofe  arti- 
cles of  capitulation. 

Mrs.  Barnet  foon  obferved  Mr.  Waller's 
partiality  for  her  daughter,  and  the  very 
favourable  accounts  fhe  received  of  his  cha- 
racter, agreeing  with  the  idea  fhe  had 
formed  from  her  own  obfervation,  fhe 
would  have  been  well  pleafed  with  him  for 
her  fon-in-law. 

K  3  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Barnet  had  long  feen  with  concern 
her  daughter's  fondnefs  for  univerfal  admi- 
ration, and  that  fhe  delighted  in  having  a 
number  of  Gentlemen  prefiing  round  her, 
at  every  public  place,  to  fecure  which  fhe 
endeavoured  to  make  each  believe  he  had  a 
preference  in  her  opinion ;  though,  as  fhe 
treated  them  all  with  equal  attention,  Mrs. 
Barnet  was  fenfible  that  Ihe  felt  an  equal 
indifference  for  the  whole  group.  When 
Mr.  Waller  came  to  be  of  the  number,  fhe 
watched  her  daughter's  behaviour  to  him 
with  particular  attention,  hoping  that  fhe 
would  treat  him  either  a  great  deal  better, 
or  a  great  deal  worfe  than  any  of  the 
others* 

This  difcerning  woman  was  cautious  of 
fhewing  any  mark  of  partiality  to  Mr. 
Waller,  in  the  prefence  of  her  daughter, 
knowing  it  to  be  one  of  her  favourite 
notions,  that  it  was  the  proof  of  a  grovel- 
ing mind,  for  a  fon  or  daughter  to  be 
directed  or  influenced  by  the  opinion  of 
their  parents,  in  the  important  bufmefs  of 
marriage,  which  ought  to  be  entirely  under 

the 
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the  dire&ion  of  love,  and  that  none  but 
fordid  minds  would 

feek  in  love  for  aught  but  love  alone. 

Mrs,   Barnet    fooa   perceived    that    her 
daughter  highly  efteerned  the  character  of 
Mr.  Waller ;  yet  flie  was  a  little  uneafy  £o 
remark,  that  Louifa  feemed  more  entertained 
with   Carnaby's  abfurdities,  than  with  the 
good  fenfe  of  Mr.  Waller,  and  that  departing 
from   the    general   tenor   of    her   conduct 
towards  men,  flie  treated  the  former  with  a 
kind  of  familiarity  which   flie  refufed   to 
others  :  there  was  indeed  nothing  flattering 
for  Carnaby  in  the  motive  of  this  familiarity, 
which  proceeded  wholly  from  the  pleafure 
flie  took  in  laughing  at  his  vanity  and  affect- 
ation ;  but  ftill  it  gave  Mrs.  Barnet  pain, 
becaufe  fhe  knew  that  a  man  who  always 
amufes,    however    contemptible   in     other 
refpects,  may  fometimes  be  dangerous  to  a 
young  woman. 

Thofe   confiderations   probably  induced 
Mrs.  Barnet  readily  to  agree  to  her  daugh- 
ter's going  to  pafs  a  few  days  with  her  old 
companion  Mifs  Fuller,  whofe  family  fhe 
K  4  knew 
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knew  Mr.  Shadow  did  not  vifit ;  fhe  deter-j 
mined  at  the  fame  time  to  caution  her 
daughter,  refpecting  her  behaviour  to  .him, 
but  an  unexpected  incident  which  took 
place  while  Mifs  Barnet  was  at  Mr.  Fuller's, 
fuggefted  to  the  mother  a  different  line  of 
conduct. 
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CHAP.     LXII. 

La  mi-me  chofe  fouvent  eft  dans  !a  bouche  d'un  homms 
d'efprit,  une  naivete,  ou  un  bon  mot ;  et  dans  celle 
d'un  fot,  une  fotcife.  LA  BRUYER&. 

pT  A  D    Sir    Mathew    Maukifh    been   Mr. 
Carnaby  Shadow's  real  fattier,  inftead 
of  his  father-in-law,  he    could    not    have 
been    more   earneft   than  he  -now  was   in 
promoting  his  fuit  with  Mifs-Barnct;   he" 
determined  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
talking  to  Mr.  Barnet  on  the  fubject,  and 
meditated  certain  arguments  and  flowers  of 
rhetorick,  which  he  imagined  were  calcu- 
lated to  difpofe  Mr.  Barnet  to  the  match. 
As  a  preparatory  ftep  which   might  fecurc 
a  favourable   reception  to  his  oratory,  he 
was  at  pains  to  procure  fuch  game,  as  he 
knew  were  moft  to  Mr.  Barnet' s  tafte,   and 
at  that  time  very  rare,   and  alfo  a  couple  of 
very  large  carp,  which  he  fent  as  a  prefent 
with  his   and    Lady   Maukiih's    refpcctful 
compliments  to  their  worthy  friends    Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barnet ;  in  confequence  of  this, 
Sir  Mathew,  with   his  whole  family,  was 

invited 
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invited  to  dine  the  following  day  at  Barnet- 
place.  It  was  thought  proper  however,  on 
this  particular  occafion,  that  the  Ladies  and 
Carnaby  ihould  fend  excufes,  and  Sir  Ma- 
thew  went  alone,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  fpeaking,  without  inter- 
ruption or  reftraint,  on  the  fubjec~l  which 
he  had  fo  much  at  heart. 

Mr.  Barnet  received  him  with  gratitude 
and  every  expreffion  of  welcome,  and  pro- 
pofed  a  walk  in  the  Park,  to  procure  an 
appetite ;  for  he  had  by  fome  accident  been 
prevented  from  his  ufual  excurfion  in  the 
carriage  that  morning.  Sir  Mathew  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  being  fo  much  reco- 
vered from  his  late  fit  of  the  gout,  as  to 
walk  in  the  Park.  Mr.  Barnet  declared, 
that  he  believed  in  his  confcience  the  rob- 
bers had  frightened  away  the  gout,  for  he 
had  felt  little  or  nothing  of  it,  fmce  their 
attempt  on  the  houfe,  for  which  reafon  he 
was  glad  that  Edward  had  only  wounded 
the  fellow,  and  had  not  (hot  him  quite 
dead,  adding  "  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  profecute  him,  if  he  fhould  be  taken  up, 
partly  becaufe  he  would  not  like  to  hurt  a 
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benefactor,  though  lie  had  intended  aa 
injury,  and  partly  becaufe  the  profecution 
\\ould  be  attended  with  expence." 

Sir  Mathe\v  in  pompous  terms  exprefTed 
his  admiration  of  the  generofity  of  the  firfl 
reafon,  and  of  the  prudence  of  the  fecond  ; 
and  then,  wiihing  to  introduce  Carnaby  to 
advantage,  he  obferved  that  he  had  been, 
unfortunately  detained  by  a  head-ach,  to 
which  he  was  fometimes  fubjecl:. 

"  I  have  known  feveral  people  fubjecl  to 
head-achs,"  faid  Barnet ;  "  particularly  our 
laft  butler,  whom  my  wife  turned  away  for 
drunkennefs. 

"  Mr.  Carnaby  Shadow  is  a  remarkably 
fober  young  Gentleman,"  replied  Sir  Ma- 
thew. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  of  it,*'  rejoined 
Barnet ;  "  for  I  myfelf  have  been  acquaint- 
ed in  the  courfe  of  my  life,  with  two  or 
three  remarkably  fober  young  Gentlemen*" 

"  But  do  you  know,  my  good  friend," 
refumed  Sir  Mathew,  "  what  makes  Mr. 
Shadow  £b  fubject  to  head-achs  ?" 

"  Thefe  eafterly  winds,  I  mould  think," 
faid  Mr.  Barnet ;  <c  for  they  often  bring  on 

my 
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my  fciatic,  and  are  apt  to  attack  the  weakeft 
part." 

«  Weakeft  part !"  cried  Sir  Mathew;  "  I 
afTure  you  Mr.  Shadow  has  a  very  ftrcng 
head," 

Sir  Mathew  had  fufpected  Barnet  of  a 
double  meaning  in  the  laft  expreffion,  but 
io  far  from  a  double  meaning,  he  frequently 
had  not  even  a  fmgle  one ;  he  replied 
therefore  in  the  fimplicity  of  his  heart, 
*?  I  make  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Carnaby's  having 
a  ftrong  head,  for  I  myfelf  know  people 
who  have  very  ftrong  heads — there  is  Jo- 
feph  Thicknefs,  my  groom,"  continued  he, 
**  whp  received  a  kick  from  Lcuifa's  mare, 
that  would  have  'beaten  the  brains  out  of 
any  fkull  of  common  ftrength,  but  it  only 
ftunned  Jofeph  for  a  few  minutes,  and  his 
brains  are  as  found  as  before.  I  have  no 
notion  what  (hould  make  Mr.  Shadow  fub- 
je&  to  head-achs,iince  his  is  fo  very  ftrong." 

"  Books,  Mr.  Barnet,  when  too  clofcly 
applied  to,  will  produce  an  aching  in  the 
ftrongeft  heads." 

"  I  will  not  contradict  what  you  aflert, 
Sir  Mathew ;  though  I  muft  acknowledge. 

that 
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that  books  have  always  a  falutary  efTed  on 
me  by  producing  fleep." 

"  They  have  quite  a  contrary  effecton  my 
fon-in-law  ;  but  he,  indeed,  ftudies  rather 
too  much  ;  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
he  will  reap  the  fruits  of  it  hereafter." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  Sir  Ma- 
thew  ;  particularly  if  it  be  the  Bible  which 
your  fon-in-law  ftudies." 

"  The  Bible  !  \Vhy,  you  know  he  was 
bred  to  the  law." 

"  I  proteft  I  had  forgotten  that ;  that?  in- 
deed, makes  a  material  difference  ;  for  I  ne- 
ver knew  a  lawyer  who  ftudied  the  Bible." 
"  To  befure  you  never  did,"  faid  Sir  Ma- 
thew;  "  and  don't  you  fee  the  reafon  why  fc" 
"  Becaufe  they  are  not  paid  for  it,  per- 
haps," anfwered  Mr.  Barnet  with  more  rea— 
dinefs  than  ufual. 

"  Precifely  ;  it  is  from  no  difrefpect  for 
the  Bible,"  rejoined  Sir  Mathew  ;  "  but 
merely  becaufe  it  is  a  book  out  of  their  line,. 
the  law  being  their  profeffion,  and  a  pro- 
feflion,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Barnet,  by 
which  immenfe  fortunes  are  made.  I 
will  be  bold  to  fay,"  continued  he,  In  a 
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pompous  manner,  "  that  very  few  who 
have  made  them,  poflefled  either  the  ta- 
lents or  advantages  of  birth  and  connec- 
tions that  my  fon-in-law  enjoys." 

"  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  of  it,'* 
faid  Mr.  Barnet,  who,  having  loft  the  thread 
of  Sir  Mathew's  difcourfe,  was  thinking  on 
the  carp  he  was  to  have  for  dinner. 

"  They  are  of  the  greatefl  magnitude," 
continued  Sir  Mathew. 

"  I  confefs  I  have  feldom  feen  larger," 
faid  Mr.  Barnet. 

u  All  poffible  pains  were  taken  to  improve 
them,"  refumed  Sir  Mathew ;  "  parti' 

"  It  would  evidently  feem  fo,"  faid  Mr. 
Barnet. 

*>  Particularly  during  three  years  at  the 
Univerfity,"  added  Sir  Mathew. 

"  Hum — Where  ?  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  did 
not  hear  diftinctly  what  you  faid — Where 
were  they  improved  for  three  years  ?"  re- 
fumed  Barnet. 

"  At  Oxford,"  replied  Sir  Matthew. 

"  Then  I   have  been  under  a  miftake," 

faid  Mr.  Barnet ;  "  for  I  thought,  from  their 
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fize,  that  you  had  got  them  out  of  the  1  -o, 
pond  belonging  to  your  relation  in  Efllx." 

"  Large  pond  !  What  do  you  fpeak  of?" 

"  I  fpeak  of  the  two  fine  carp  you  were 
fo  good  as  to  fend  me,  and  which  I  doubt 
not  we  will  find  as  good  as  they  appear  to 
be." 

"  I  was  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Carnaby  Sha- 
dow," faid  Sir  Mathew. 

"  Then  we  have  both  been  under  a  mi£- 
take,"  replied  Mr.  Barnet ;  "  but  there  is  no 
harm  done ;  for  I  doubt  not  of  Mr.  Sha- 
dow's being  as  good  in  his  way  as  the  carp 
are  in  their's." 

"  I  was  obferving,"  refumed  Sir  Mathew, 
"  that  he  had  been  three  years  at  the  Uni- 
verfity." 

Mr.  Barnst.  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt 
of  it ;  I  myfelf  knew  a  young  man  who  was 
four  years  there,  and  retained  a  good  deal 
of  what  he  had  learnt  at  fchool  after  all. 

Sir  Mathew  (not  attending  to  the  im- 
port pf  Barnet's  remark).  Now,  my  wor- 
thy friend,  you  as  well  as  I  are,  no  doubt, 
acquainted  with  lawyers,  who  make  feve- 
ral  thoufand  pounds  every  year  by  their 
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profeflion,  though  they  never  were  at  any 

Univerfity,  except  thofe  of  the  North 

•which  go  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Barnet.  So  they  ought  ;  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  learnt  there  but  ftarvation. 

Sir  Mathew.  Nothing  elfe  in  the  world, 
my  good  friend  ;  yet  thefe  very  fellows 
feera  as  unwilling  to  practice  what  they  have 
learnt  as  their  neighbours,  who  were  never 
taught  it ;  but  there  are  lawyers  who  never 
were  at  any  Univerfity,  north  or  fouth  ; 
and  are  related  to  none  but  low  vulgar  peo- 
ple, who  make  great  fums  of  money  annually 
by  their  profeffion. 

Mr.  Barnet.  Well,  I  am  forry  for  it ; 
but  I  cannot  help  it. 

Sir  Mathew.  Certainly,  my  dear  Sir,  you 
cannot  help  it ;  but  this  being  the  cafe,  I 
leave  you  to  judge  what  a  young  man,  edu- 
cated as  Mr.  Shadow  has  been,  and  honour- 
ably and  nobly  connected  as  he  is;  I  leave 
you  to  imagine,  I  fay,  how  much  he  maybe 
fuppofed  to  make  within  a  few  years  ? 

As  Mr.  Barnet  made  no  reply,  Sir  Ma- 
th,ew  repeated.  "  I  leave  you  to  imagine  it, 

my  good  friend." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Barnet.  You  may  leave  me  to  ima- 
gine it  as  long  as  you  pleafe  5  but  I  really 
know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Matbeiv.   Only  fay  what  you  think. 

Mr.  Barnet.  Upon  my  word  I  cannot 
tell. 

Sir  Mathew.  Only  guefs  how  much  an 
accomplifhed  youth  in  his  circumftances 
may  reaforiably  be  fuppofed  to  make ;  how 
much  do  you  think  now  ? 

Mr.  Barnet.  I  fuppofe  you  mean  how 
much  money  ? 

Sir  Matbew.  Certainly,  I  mean  how 
much  money. 

Mr.  Barnet.  I  thought  you  meant  mo- 
ney. Let  me  fee— how  much  an  accom- 
plifhed  youth  may  make  ? 

Sir  Mathew.    Yes, — as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Barnet.  Why  really  I  fhould  think 
he  would  make,  as  a  lawyer,  as  much  as  he 
can  fqueeze  from  his  clients  ;  moft  lawyers 
do  fo  whether  they  are  accomplifhed  or 
not ;  but  I  fancy  we  had  better  turn  here  ;  I 
dare  fay  dinner  will  be  ready  by  the  time 
we  reach  the  parlour. 

VOL.  II.  L  Sir 
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Sir  Matbeiv.  It  flill  wants  fome  time 
from  your  ufual  hour  of  .dining  ({hewing 
his  watch). 

Mr.  Barnet.  Well,  well,  there  is  no  re- 
medy but  patience  ;  but  I  hope  the  cook 
will  take  care  that  the  carp  fhall  not  be 
over  done,  which  wa:  the  cafe  with  the  very 
laft  we  had. 

Although  Sir  Mathew  perceived  that  Mr. 
Barnet  was  more  occupied  with  his  own 
ienfations  than  with  the  lubjed  of  his  con- 
verfation  ;  yet  being  unwilling  to  allow  the 
prefent  opportunity  to  flip,  he  renewed  the 
theme  of  Mr.  Shadow's  'connexions,  for- 
tua-e,  and  profpedts  ;  and  concluded  by  fay- 
ing, that  the  young  gentleman  was  deeply 
fmitten  with  Mifs  Barnet's  beauty  and  vir- 
tues, wifhed  to  be  permitted  to  pay  his  ad- 
dreffes  to  her,  and  earneftly  begged  that 
Mr.  Barnet  would  prevent  his  wife  from 
oppoiing  Mr.  Shadow's  fuit. 

Mr.  Barnet  was  hurt  at  this  lalt  infmu- 
ation ;  he  flood  too  much  in  need  of  being 
governed,  not  to  be  in  continual  dread  that 
it  inight  be  fufpected  he  was  fo;  he  anfwer- 
cd,  therefore,  a  little  dryly,  "  that  if  be 

fhould 
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fhould  favour  Mr.  Shadow's  addrefles  to  his 
daughter,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  their 
being  oppofed  by  Mrs.  Barnet." 

Sir  Mathew  feemed  ftill  to  wim  that  he 
{hould  take  fome  pains  to  difpofe  Mrs.  Bar- 
net  in  Carnaby's  favour. 

"  I  do  affure  you," replied  Mr.  Barnet,"  that 
my  wife  never  has  any  will  but  mine." 

"  It  certainly  ought  to  be  fo,"  faid  Sir 
Mathew. 

"  Ought  to  be  ;  ay,  and  always  mall  be 
fo  with  me,"  cried  Barnet,  "  whatever  may 
be  the  cafe  with  you  ;  for  I  have  no  notion 
of  a  man's  being  influenced  by  his  wife  in 
any  thing  of  importance ;  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  difpofal  of  a  daughter." 

Sir  Mathew  agreed  to  the  general  propo- 
fition  ;  and  then,  in  very  diffident  terms, 
hinted,  that  he  did  not  perfectly  fee  any 
flrong  reafons  for  his  being  more  averfe  to 
take  Mrs.  Barnet's  opinion  in  the  difpofal 
of  a  daughter  than  in  any  thing  elfe. 

"  Am  not  I  her  father  ?"  cried  Mr. 
Barnet. 

"  Undoubtedly,"   replied   Sir   Mathew  ; 

*'  but  it  is  at  leaft  equally  certain  that  Mrs. 

L  2  Barnet 
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Barnet  is  her  mother;  and  allow  me  to  fay, 
my  worthy  friend,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  a  daughter  is  as  nearly  con- 
neded  with  the  woman  who  bore  her,  as 
{he  can,  even  on  the  mod  favourable  fup- 
pofition,  be  with  that  woman's  hufband." 

"  All  that  does  not  iignify,"  laid  Barnet ; 
*'  I  am  more  conneded  with  Louifa  than 
my  wife  is." 

Sir  Mathew,  with  a  low  bow,  faid,  "  It 
poflibly  might  be  fo,  although  he  could  not 
clearly  comprehend  it ;  that  there  were  fe- 
crets  in  all  families,  and  he  had  no  wifh  to 
penetrate  into  a  myflery  above  his  under- 
ftanding." 

"  Why  there  is  no  myflery  in  the  matter ; 
for  I  have  been  often  told  that  Louifa  is 
much  liker  me  than  her  mother,  efpecially 
when  I  fmile,"  replied  Barnet,  fmiling  with 
all  his  might. 

"  Now,  indeed,  I  perceive  it,"  faid  Sir 
Mathew ;  "  but  flill  it  would  be  of  import- 
ance that  the  match  were  made  agreeable  to 
Mrs.  Barnet." 

"  Give  yourfelf  no  trouble  on  that  head," 
replied  Mr.  Barnet ;  for  I  repeat  it,  the  mo- 
ment 
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ment  fhe  finds  that  the  match  is  agreeable  to 
me,  it  will  become  agreeable  to  her." 

Sir  Mathew  feeing  that  no  more  need  be 
faid  regarding  Mrs.  Barnet,  added,  "  I 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  young  Lady 
herfelf  has  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
Mr.  Shadow." 

"  There  can  be  no  harm  in  that,"  replied 
Mr.  Barnet ;  "  but  I  hear  the  dinner  bell ; 
pray  let  us  walk  a  little  fafter  ;  there  is  no- 
body with  us  but  my  relation  Mr.  Worm- 
wood. Louifa  is  at  prefent  with  her  friend 
Mifs  Fuller  ;  I  (hould  have  regretted  her 
abfence  from  your  game  and  carp,  but  I 
believe  it  will  give  her  little  concern  ;  for 
girls  like  her  are  more  taken  up  about  caps 
and  ribands  than  things  of  real  importance. 
I  might,  indeed,  fay  this  is  the  cafe  with 
women  in  general ;  for  my  wife,  though  in 
other  refpe&s  a  fenfible  woman,  makes  little 
difference  between  venifon  and  mutton, 
and  flic  prefers  a  boiled  chicken  to  turtle 
itfelf ;  yet  many  people  think  her  a  woman 
of  tafte  ;  but  I  own  I  never  could  perceive 
it  in  her  eating." 
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CHAP.      LXIIL 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong  ; 

He's  every  thing  by  ftarts,  and  nothing  long, 

DRY  DEN. 

EN  Sir  Mathew  and  Mr.  Earnet  en- 
tered the  dining-room,  they  found  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  with  Mrs.  Barnet, 
befides  Mr.  Wormwood,  which  precluded 
all  converfatton  during  dinner  refpe&ing  the 
objecl;  of  Sir  Mathew's  vifit ;  but  when 
Mr.  Barnet  was  alone  with  his  wife  in  the 
evening,  he  faid,  "  I  muft  inform  you  of  a 
piece  of  news,  my  dear;  Mr.  Carnaby  Sha- 
dow intends'  to  pay  his  addreiles  to  Louifa." 

"  Mr.  Carnaby  Shadow !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Barnet. 

After  the  high  tone  in  which  Mr.  Barnet 
had  talked  to  Sir  Mathew,  he  would  have 
been  particularly  mortified  by  any  oppofi- 
tioa  on  this  occ.ifion  from  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Carnaby  Shadow,"  repeated 
he,  in  an  accent  bordering  on  anger ;  "  I 
hope  you  have  no  objection  ?" 

"  You 
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"  You  never  found  me  object  to  anything, 
my  dear,  that  you  were  eager  for,  and  which 
was  for  our  daughter's  happinefs." 

Mr.  Barnet.  Well,  is  not  this  for  our 
daughter's  happinefs  ? 

Mrs.  Barnet.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  cannot 
tell. 

Mr.  Barnet.  But  I  can  ;  for  Sir  Mathew 
informs  me,  that  he  will  foon  make  feverai 
thoufand  pounds  a-year  by  the  law.  We 
know  he  has  a  tolerable  eftate  of  his  own  ; 
though,  to  be  fure,  his  mother  draws  a  terri- 
ble jointure  out  of  it;  but  me  cannot  live 
for  ever.  And  befide,  he  will  have  all  Lady- 
Virginia's  money ;  for  you  can  hardly 
think  me  will  ever  marry  now  ;  and  whe- 
ther me  does  or  not-,  it  is  ten  to  one  me 
will  never  have  a  child  ;  fo  Mr.  Carnaby, 
of  courfe,  will  inherit  her  money.  So  I 
told  Sir  Mathew  that  the  young  man  might 
make  his  addrefles  as  foon  as  he  mould 
find  it  convenient.  And  I  intend,  within  a 
day  or  two,  to  drive  to  Mr.  Fuller's,  and 
acquaint  Louifa  on  what  we  have  deter- 
mined." 

1 4  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Barnet  now  faw  that  all  oppofition 
on  her  part  would  be  fuperfluous ;  being 
convinced,  from  the  knowledge  fhe  had  of 
her  daughter's  character,  that  the  manner 
in  which  her  hufband  intended  to  proceed 
would  make  her  reject  Mr.  Shadow's  ad- 
drefles,  even  although  {he  had  a  previous 
partiality  in  his  favour :  inftead,  therefore, 
of  objecting  to  what  her  hufband  propofed, 
(he  only  begged  that  he  would  not  mention 
to  any  other  perfon  what  he  had  refolved 
on,  until  after  he  fliould  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquainting  his  daughter. 

To  this  he  agreed,  and  two  days  after  he 
went  to  Mr.  Fuller's  ;  and  being  left  alone 
•with  his  daughter,  without  any  idea  that  xvhat 
he  was  about  to  propofe  was  at  all  unreafon- 
able  in  itfelf,  or  could  be  difagreeable  to 
her,  he  faid,  "  My  errand  here  at  prefent, 
child,  is  to  acquaint  you  that  Sir  Mathew 
Maukifli  called  two  days  ago  to  defire  my 
permiflion  that  his  fon-in-law,  Mr.  Carnaby 
Shadow,  fhould  pay  his  addrefles  to  you  ; 
he  came,  no  doubt,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
young  gentleman,  who  intends  in  a  {hart 

time 
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time  to  wait  on  you  for  that  exprefs  purpofe, 
having  now  obtained  my  confent." 

Mifs  Barnet  flared  with  aftonHhment  in 
her  father's  face  during  this  harangue,  and 
then,  burfting  into  laughter,  (he  faid, "  You 
are  furely  in  jeft,  Sir." 

"  I  am  not  in  jeft,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mr.  Barnet;  "but  I  am  not  furprifed  to  fee 
that  the  news  makes  you  merry,  for  Mr. 
Shadow  will,  firft  and  laft,  and  one  way 
and  another,  have  a  great  income." 

<f  And  one  of  the  ways,  no  doubt,  is  by 
his  marrying  me,"  faid  Mifs  Barnet. 

"  If  you  do  not  prove  an  extravagant 
wife,  he  will  certainly  not  be  the  poorer  on 
that  account,"  replied  Mr  Barnet :  "  in  the 
mean  while  you  will  receive  him  in  the 
moft  obliging  manner,  when  he  comes, 
which  will  probably  be  within  a  few  days 
after  you  come  home." 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  I  may  expect 
the  honour  of  feeing  him  within  two  or 
three  days  after  my  return?"  faid  Mifs  Bar- 
net,  with  an  ironical  accent,  which  xvas 
quite  loft  on  her  father. 

"  I  really 
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"  I  really  do  think  you  may,  my  dear," 
replied  he. 

"  Suppofe  that  he  may  not  be  able,"  re- 
fumed  flie,  in  the  fame  tone,  "  to  pay  me 
this  delightful  vifit  for  four  days  ?" 

"  In  that  cafe  you  need  not  expert  him 
till  the  beginning  of  next  week,"  replied 
Mr.  Barnet  ;  "  for  I  know  that  on  Saturday 
next  he  is  invited  to  a  turtle  feaftV' 

"  O  !  then,  I  certainly  need  not  look 
for  him  on  Saturday,"  faid  me. 

"  Why  there  is  no  abfolute  certainty, 
'child,  but  he  may  poffibly  call  to  fee  you 
before  he  goes  to  dinner — my  houfe  lies 
diredly  in  his  way." 

"  He  had  better  not,"  faid  Mifs  Barnet, 
with  indignation  j  "  becaufe  if  he  does,  the 
reception  he  may  receive  may  chance  to 
fpoil  his  appetite." 

This  led  to  a  full  explanation  ;  Mr.  Bar- 
net  became  violent,  in  exacting  obedience 
to  his  will ;  and  me  in  expreffing  contempt 
for  Mr.  Shadow.  The  father  at  laft  fvvore 
he  would  difmherit  her,  if  me  did  not  com- 
ply with  his  requefr ;  and  fhe  told  him  he 
1 1  might 
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might  difpofe  of  his  tram  as  he  thought 
proper  ;  but  he  fliould  never  difpofe  of  her 
to  one  (he  defpifed  ;  nor  would  fhe  fubmit 
to  be  bargained  for  like  a  bale  of  goods. 
She  then  left  the  room  with  precipitation, 
and  (hut  herfelf  up  in  her  bed-chamber. 

Mr.  Barnet,  who  was  a  good  deal  con-r 
founded,  finding  that  Mr.  and  Mifs  Fuller 
had  walked  into  the  garden  while  he  was 
with  his  daughter,  ordered  his  carriage  di- 
rectly, and,  leaving  a  verbal  apology  to 
them,  drove  home. 

Long  before  he  reached  his  own  houfe  he 
began  to  repent  of  his  violence,  and  to 
feel  uneafy  at  the  thoughts  of  being  on 
fuch  terms  with  his  daughter  ;  for  he  was 
not  more  apt  to  fall  into  a  rage  without 
reafon,  than  to  be  appeafed  without  repa- 
ration. 

On  his  return  Mrs.  Barnet  was  airing  in 
the  chariot ;  he  therefore  went  to  Mr. 
Wormwood's  apartment, and  communicated 
to  him  the  difpute  he  had  had  with  -his 
daughter. 

"  It  is  z\\yoiir  fault,"  faid  Wormwood. 

"  I  expefted 
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"  I  expected  you  would  fay  fo,"  replied 
Barnet ;  u  that  is  always  your  way  of  com- 
forting your  friends." 

"  After  the  manner  in  which  you  pro- 
ceeded, you  might  naturally  have  expected 
that  Mifs  Barnet  would  behave  exadly  as 
ihe  has  done." 

"  Why  you  are  enough  to  drive  a  man 
mad,"  cried  Barnet ;  "  was  I  to  expedt  that 
my  daughter  would  refufe  to  receive  a  gen- 
tleman's addrefles,  after  I  promifed  to  his 
father-in-law  that  me  mould,  and  after  fhe 
had  my  pofitive  orders  to  receive  him 
kindly?" 

"  If  you  had  given  pofitive  orders  that 
fhe  mould  never  fee  him  more,  (he  would 
probably  have  received  him  very  kindly ; 
for  the  old  fafhion  of  daughters  receiving 
fuitors  at  the  recommendation  of  their  pa- 
rents is  now  exploded  ;  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  known,  I  doaflure  you,  in  thefe  days," 
replied  Wormwood. 

"  Why,  in  that  cafe,'*  faid  Mr.  Earner, 
**  perhaps  Louifa  has  a  kindnefs  for  the 
young  man  after  all !" 

i  o  Wormwood. 
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Wormwood.     No,    I'll  be   bound   for  it 
me  has    no    fuch   thing;     and  I  am  very- 
much  furprifed   that   you   yourfelf  fhould 
have  fuch  a  particular  kindnefs  for  him. 
Barnet.    I  a  particular  kindnefs  for  him ! 
Wormwood.    Why,  have  you  not? 
Barnet.   Not  I,  truly.  Why  fhould  I  have 
21  kindnefs  for  him  ? 

Wormwood.  How  then  came  you  to  think 
of  facrificing  your  daughter's  happinefs,  to 
pleafe  him  and  his  father-in-law  ? 

Barnet.  I  would  fee  him  and  his  father- 
in-law  at  the  devil  before  I  would  facrifice 
one  hair  of  her  head  ;  but  Sir  Mathew 
talked  fo  much  about  the  young  man's  for- 
tune and  expectations,  that  I  thought  he 
might  fuit  Louifa  well  enough. 

Wormwood.  He  fuit  Louifa !  Why  he  is 
a  great  coxcomb. 

Barnet.  Sir  Mathew  faid  nothing  of  that 
to  me  ;  all  he  told  me  was,  that  he  was  a 
great  lawyer — but  perhaps  he  is  both. 

Wormwood.  I  am  certainly  acquainted 
with  thofe  who  are  both  ;  but  depend  upon 
it,  my  friend,  that  though  Carnaby  Shadow 
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is  already  the  one,  he  never  can   be  the 
other. 

Barnet,  Well,  if  that  be  the  cafe,  no  more 
need  belaid  on  the  fubjedh 

Wormwood.  No  more  ought  to  be  faid  on 
the  fubject  ;  but  you  really  were  too  violent 
with  Louifa,  even  if  the  man  had  been  much 
more  deferring — confider.  fhe  is  your  only 
child. 

Barnet.  "Well,  am  not  I  her  only  father  ? 
fhe  ought  to  coniider  that. 

•  rm-wGod.  Why,  there  is  not  a  woman 
in.  England  who  could  bear  to  have  a  huf- 
band  forced  upon  her  in  that  abrupt  man- 
ner ;  you  would  not  wifh  your  daughter  to  be 
made  in  a  different  manner  from  all  woman- 
kind I 

ftarnet.    God  Almighty  forbid  ! 
Wormwood.  What  woman  of  fpirit  could 
bear  to  be  told  that  a  man  would   come 
and   pay    his   addrefles   to    her   when   be 
found  lelfure ;    this  was  a  want  of  attention 
which  would  have  provoked  a  chamber- 
maid. 

Barnet.    I  really  did  not  think  of  that. 

Wormwood* 
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Wormwood.  But  "the  coxcomb  Shadow 
ought  to  have  thought  of  it.  Sir  Mathew 
Maukifh.  ought  to  have -thought  of  what 
Was  due  to  a  Gentleman's  daughter. 

Ear  net.    Ay,  fo  they  ought. 

Wormwi^d.  They  imagined,  forfooth, 
that  becauie  Shadow  has  a  Knight  for  his 
father-in-law  and  a.  woman  of  quality  for 
his  mother,  they  have  a  right  to  ufe  the 
lefs  ceremony  with  a  plain  Gentleman's 
daughter. 

Barnet.  My  daughter  has  as  good  a  right 
to  ceremony  as  any  Lady  of  Quality  among 
them. 

Wormwood.  To  be  fure  me  has ;  few 
of  them  are  endowed  with  her  beauty  and 
accomplimments. 

Barnet.  And  I  hope  I  am  able  to  give  her 
a  better  portion  than  their  beggarly  whey- 
faced  Ladyfhips  from  the  north  and  from 
the  weft,  whom  we  fee  fiftiing  for  hufbands 
at  all  the  watering  places  in  England. 

Wormwood.  And  when  they  are  unfuc- 
cefsful  there,  who  come  to  London,  and 
try  to  hook  a  fat  gudgeon  in  fome  pond  in 
the  city. 

Barnet. 
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Barnet.  They  may  angle  at  both  ends 
of  the  town  as  they  pleafe  ;  but  my  daugh- 
ter fhall  never  be  reduced  to  fuch  fhifts; 
nor  would  I  permit  her  mother,  were  fhe 
fo  inclined,  to  pufh  her  in  the  way  of 
any  man,  however  great  his  rank  and  for- 
tune might  be,  in  the  hopes  that  he  would 
take  her  off  our  hands. 

Wormwood.  As  the  orange- women  do  at 
the  play-houfes,  with  their  bafkets  of  ftale 
fruit. 

Barnet.  I  care  as  little  for  an  alliance 
with  your  people  of  Quality  as  they  can 
do  for  mine.  What  are  your  people  of 
Quality  to  me  ?  a  parcel  of  lazy  lounging 
lubbards,  that  do  nothing  but  eat  and 

deep. Here,  without  perceiving  that 

any  part  of  the  defcription  was  applicable 
to  himfelf,  he  proceeded  in  a  moft  vio- 
lent invective  againfl  all  the  nobility  of 
the  three  kingdoms. 
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CHAP.    LXIV. 

Oh !  blefl  with  temper  whofe  unclouded  raj^ 
Can  make  to-morrow  chearful  as  to-day. 
She  who  ne'er  anf.vers  till  a  hufband  cools, 
Or,  if  (he  rules  him,  never  fhews  fhe  rules. 

POPK* 

jy/TRS.  Barnet,  having  forefeen  the  refift- 
ance  her  daughter  made  to  her  father's 
propofal,  and  the  effect  it  was  likely  to 
have  on  his  mind,  had  been  meditating  on 
the  moft  likely  means  of  foothing  him. 
On  her  return  from  her  airing  fhe  was  pre- 
pared accordingly  ;  but  fhe  was  agreeably 
furprifed  to  find  that  what  fhe  had  ima-» 
gihed  would  not  be  performed  foon,  ot 
without  great  difficulty,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  accomplimed  ;  for  while  he  informed 
her  of  the  pofitive  and  direct  manner  in. 
which  Louifa  had  refufed  to  obey  him,  he 
did  not  exprefs  the  refentment  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  difpofition.  Anxious,  however,  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  leaft  particle  of  anger  that 
VOL.  ii.  M  might 
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might  poffibly  glow  in  his  breaft,  Mrs.  Bar- 
net  fpoke  of  the  extreme  feniibility  of  her 
daughter's  temper,  which  made  her  feel 
with  uncommon  acutenefs  the  fmalleft  ap- 
pearance of  feverity  from  thofe  fhe  loved  ; 
adding,  that  the  fame  fenfibility  which  ren- 
dered her  fo  afFe&ionate  to  her  friend?, 
fometimes  hurried  her  into  improprieties  of 
expreffion,  when  fhe  thought  they  behaved 
unkindly  to  her  ;  and  Mrs.  Barnet  con- 
cluded by  faying,  that  from  what  {he 
knew  of  her  daughter's  difpofition,  ihe  was 
convinced  that  Louifa  was  exceedingly 
grieved  for  having  difobliged  the  beft  of 
fathers,  one  who  was  incapable  of  exading 
any  thing,  however  agreeable  to  himfelf, 
which  could  make  his  daughter  unhappy. 

Mr.  Barnet  was  uncommonly  affe&ed 
tvith  this  j  he  even  fhed  tears,  and  aflured 
his  wife  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that  he  loved 
his  daughter  better  than  any  woman  on 
earth  ;  that  he  was  fenfible  of  his  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  indifferent  about  all 
other  women,  without  exception  ;  whereas 
his  love  for  Louifa  increafcd  with  his  years. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Barnet  happening  to  fmile  at  the 
compliment  to  herfelf,  which,  unper- 
ceived  by  her  hufband,  was  contained 
in  his  words,  he  rejoined,  "  You  may  fmile, 
my  dear  ;  but  I  do  adore  you  that  what  I 
have  faid  is  literally  true."  To  which  fhe 
with  gaiety,  afluming  his  accent,  and  adopt- 
ing his  phraefology,  anfwered,  "  I  do  allure 
you,  my  dear,  that  /  make  no  manner  of 
doubt  of  it." 

"  I  was  never  more  fmcere  in  my  life/' 
continued  Mr.  Barnet ;  "  and  in  what  I 
propofed  to  Louife,  I  declare,  before  God, 
that  I  had  no  private  ihtereft  of  my  own, 
but  merely  her  happinefs  in  view  ;  for  if 
Mr.  Shadow  had  twenty  aunts  to  leave  him 
eftates,  it  would  not  put  fixpence  in  my 
pocket.  Louifa  and  her  children  would 
enjoy  the  whole.  However,  fmce  the 
young  man  is  not  to  her  tafte,  and,  as  Mr. 
Wormwood  aflures  me,  a  coxcomb  over 
and  above,  there  is  no  more  to  be  faid.  I 
ihall  inform  Sir  Mathew  that  he  muft  look 
clfewhere  for  a  wife  to  his  fon-in-law.  I 
am  now  determined  that  my  daughter  fhall 
be  left  to  follow  her  own  inclination  in  the 
M  2  choice 
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choice  of  her  hufband  ;  and  I  (hall  let  Sir 
Mathevv  know  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
lefs  connection,  by  blood  or  otherwife,  the 
man  Ihe  chooies  fhall  have  with  people  of 
Quality,  the  more  agreeable  he  will  be  to 


me." 


Mrs.  Barnet  hinted,  that  it  would,  per- 
haps., be  as  well  for  him  not  to  give  himfelf 
any  farther  trouble  on  the  fubject ;  that  the 
whole  might  be  fafely  trufted  to  Louifa. 

Mr.  Barnet  affented  to  this  with  the  fame 
facility  with  which  he  ufually  adopted  any 
propofal,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fave 
him  trouble. 

Mrs.  Barnet  went  the  following  day  to 
Mr.  Fuller's ;  fhe  found  more  difficulty  to 
conciliate  the  mind  of  her  daughter  ;  the 
young  Lady  was  filled  with  indignation  at 
the  fcene  that  had  pafled  between  her 
father  and  herfelf.  Mrs.  Earnet  allowed 
her  to  unburden  her  heart  in  complaints 
and  accufations  of  his  cruel  treatment  before 
ihe  attempted  to  interrupt  her,  and  then 
putting  her  in  mind  of  all  his  former 
kindnefs,  Mrs.  Barnet  gave  fuch  a  reprefent- 
ation  of  his  prefent  difpofition  towards  her, 

as 
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as  entirely  diffipated  the  young  Lady's 
refentment,  made  her  condemn  herfelf, 
and  rendered  her  impatient  to  return  di- 
rec-tly  with  her  mother,  to  aik  his  for- 
givenefs  for  the  unjuftifiable  expreflions  fhe 
had  uied. 

Mifs  Fuller,  who  had  expected  a  much 
longer  viiit,  was  rather  pleafed  than  other- 
wife  with  her  friend's  abrupt  departure, 
when  fhe  underftood  what  cccafioned 
it.  The  meeting  of  the  father  and 
daughter  was  affecting,  and  their  reconcili- 
ation fincere.  Good  humour  and  happi- 
nefs  prevailed  at  Barnet-place.  Mils  Bar- 
net's  fentiments,  refpecting  Sir  Mathew's 
propofal,  were  communicated  to  him  in 
terms  as  obliging  as  a  decided  refufal  could 
admit. 

Mr.  Waller,  the  Gentleman  already  men- 
tioned as  an  admirer  of  Louifa  Barnet,  had 
feen  Edward  on  an  intimate  footing  with 
Mr.  Shadow,  whom  he  defpifed.  When 
Edward  therefore  made  fome  attempts  to  be 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Waller,  his  advances 
were  received  with  coldnefs,  which  as  foon 
as  the  former  perceived,  he  afTumed  equal 
M  3  referve, 
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referve,  notwithftanding  his  having  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Waller's  cha-- 
racter.  Mrs.  Barnet  noticed  this  ;  and  hav- 
ing the  higheft  notion  of  Edward's  dif- 
cernment,  fhe  wifhed  to  know  on  what  his 
eoldnefs  to  Mr.  Waller  was  founded.  She 
took  an  opportunity  therefore  to  hint  to  Ed- 
ward that  he  feemed  to  have  but  an  indif- 
ferent opinion  of  that  Gentleman ;  on  which, 
with  his  natural  candour,  Edward  anfwered, 
"  Your  remark,  my  dear  Madam,  would 
have  been  juft,  had  you  faid  that  he  feems 
to  have  but  an  indifferent  one  of  me,  which 
indeed  I  have  long  obferved  ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
for  I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe, 
integrity,  and  honour." 

"  Why  do  you  imagine,"  refumed  Mrs. 
Barnet,  "  that  he  has  an  indifferent  opinion 
of  you?" 

"  Becaufe,"  faid  Edward,  "  notwithr 
ftanding  all  my  endeavours  to  acquire  fome 
/hare  in  his  efteem,  the  eoldnefs  of  his  be- 
haviour to  me  is  a  ,elear  proof  that  I  have 
failed." 

"  That 
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"  That  does  not  raife  my  opinion  of 
him,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Barnet. 

**  Neither  ought  it  to  fink  it,  my  dear 
Madam  ;  that  a  Gentleman  of  Mr.  Waller's 
fortune,  importance  and  high  chara&er  in 
the  county,  {hould  overlook  or  negledl  one 
in  my  fituation,  is  not  furprifmg." 

"  In  a  man  of  his  fortune,  it  is  not  fur- 
prifmg ;  in  one  of  his  character,  it  is,"  faid 
Mrs.  Barnet,  and  immediately  after  changed 
the  fubjecl:. 

Mr.  Waller  previous  to  this  had  been 
informed  of  Lady  Virginia's  project,  and 
that  Sir  Mathew  Maukifh  and  his  Lady 
were  equally  fet  upon  a  marriage  be 
tween  Carnaby  and  Mifs  Barnet ;  he  un- 
derftood  that  Sir  Mathew  was  to  make 
the  propofal,  and  that  great  fettlements 
were  to  be  offered.  For  this  intelligence  he 
was  obliged  to  the  communicative  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  maid,  into  whofe  bofom  Lady 
Virginia  poured  all  her  fecrets,  in  which 
refervoir  they  were  not  in  ufe  to  ftagnate 
long,  but  fpeedily  flowed  through  nume- 
rous channels  all  over  the  country. 

M4  The 
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The  family  of  Mr.  Waller  was  one  of 
the  moil  ancient  in  the  county,  and  had 
been  diftinguiihed  for  men  of  a  generous 
and  hofpitable  character;  he  himfelf  was 
confidered  as  prouder  than  moft  of  his  an^ 
ceftors,  merely  becaufe  he  was  referved  ; 
for  his  opinion  of  his  own  perfonal  qua^ 
lities  was  inferior  to  that  of  others,  and 
likewife  inferior  to  their  real  value. — Such 
a  man  could  not  juftly  be  called  proud. 

The  plan  of  Lady  Virginia  and  the 
Maukifh  family,  in  favour  of  Carnaby, 
gave  him  little  uneafmefs;  becaufe  the  no- 
tion, he  had  of  Mifs  Barnefs  gocd.fenfe, 
led  him  to  think  fhe  would  reject  fuch  a 
coxcomb;  but  if  on  the  contrary  {he  fhould 
np'tjEe  thought /£#/  of  itfelf  would  DC  a  proof 
that  he  had  miftaken  her  character,  and  that 
it  would  be  fortunate  for  him  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  her.  This  cool  way  cf  reafoning 
will  be  thought  a  flronger  proof  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ler's good  fenfe  than  of  what  is  •generally- 
called  love  : — but,  by  whatever  name  it  may 
be  called,  his  attachment  to  Mifs  Barnet  was 
certainly  founded  on  an  admiration  of  her 
JDeauty,  a  high  opinion  of  her  undeiftand- 
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ing,  and  a  confiderable  degree  of  regard 
for  her  fortune.  Had  any  of  thefe  been 
wanting  or  greatly  inferior,  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  never  have  thought  of  her 
for  his  wife;  but  if  the  third  article  had 
been  tripled  with  any  other  woman,  he 
would  have  preferred  Louifa.  He  had  ftu- 
clied  her  character  with  fuch  perfevering 
attention,  that  while  be  confidered  her 
good  qualities  with  uniform  approbation, 
he  became  {b  familiar  with  her  failings, 
that,  like  Mirabell,  in  The  Way  of  the 
World,  he  viewed  them  at  laft  with  as  much 
partiality  as  he  did  his  own.  On  the 
principle  above  mentioned,  however,  he 
abftained  from  vifiting  at  Mr.  Barnet's,  till 
the  fcheme  formed  by  the  Maukifh  family 
fhould  be  fairly  put  to  trial. — Mrs.  Barnet 
having  been  ftruck  with  this  abfence,  quef- 
tioned  Edward  reflecting  Mr.  Waller,  as 
was  recited.  But  as  foon  as  the  latter  un- 
derftood  that  Sir  Mathew's  propofal,  though 
Jiftened  to  by  Mr.  Barnet,  was  rejected  with 
indignation  by  his  daughter,  he  recom- 
menced his  affiduities  at  Barnet-hall  with 
more  perfeyerance  than  ever. 

The 
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The  account  which  Mr.  Waller  heard  at 
this  time  of  Edward's  behaviour,  when  the 
robbery  was  attempted,  removed  all  the 
prejudices  he  had  fo  rafhly  entertained 
agairul  that  young  man,  and  infpired  him 
with  the  defire  of  cultivating  his  friendfhip. 
In  confequence  of  which,  Mr.  Waller  had 
complimented  him  on  that  adventure  in  the 
inoft  friendly  terms,  and  afterwards  behaved 
to  him  in  fuch  a  frank  and  cordial  manner, 
as  entirely  gained  his  friendfhip. 

Mrs.  Barnet  faw  with  great  fatisfadion 
the  growing  friendfhip  between  Mr.  Waller 
and  Edward,  which  made  her  receive  the 
former  with  more  kindnefs  than  fhe  would 
otherwife  have  done.  He  happened  to  call 
one  morning,  when  Louifa  accompanied 
her  father  at  his  airing ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Barnet  was  alone,  he  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  exprefling  the  fentiments  he  en- 
tertained of  her  daughter,  defiring  her  per- 
miflion  to  pay  his  addrefies  to  her,  and 
begging  that  fhe  fhould  alfo  obtain  that  of 
Mr.  Barnet. 

Superior  to  all  affectation,  Mrs. Barnet  de- 
clared at  once,  that  nothing  could  be  more 

agreeable 
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agreeable  to  her  than  the  connexion  he 
propofed,  and  that  (he  had  no  doubt  of  its 
being  equally  agreeable  to  her  hufband ; 
but,  (he  added,  that  his  fuccefs  would  finally 
depend  on  Louifa  herfelf,  whofe  inclina- 
tions neither  Mr.  Barnet  nor  {he  would 
attempt  to  control  ;  and  fhe  advifed  him. 
to  endeavour  to  gain  the  young  Lady's 
affedions  without  letting  her  know  that  he 
had  mentioned  his  intention  to  any  other 
perfon. 

Some  time  after  this,  Mrs.  Barnet  told 
her  hufband,  that  fhe  knew  of  a  Gentleman 
who,  fhe  had  reafon  to  believe,  was  fond  of 
their  daughter,  and  well  calculated  to  render 
her  happy. 

Mr.  Barnet,  after  expreffing  fatisfactiQn, 
at  this  intelligence,  inquired  who  the 
Gentleman  was ;  and  on  being  informed, 

"  What,"  faid  he,   "  Mr.  Waller  of  

ftiire  ?" 

"  The  fame,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnet ;  "  he 
is  a  man  highly  efteemed." 

"  No  doubt  he  is,"  faid  he ;  "  for  he  has 
a  very  good  eftate." 

"He 
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"  He  is  of  a  chearful  difpofuion,"  added 
fiie. 

*'  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  of  it," 
anfwered  he;  "  ior  his  eftate  is  quite  clear, 
and  he  has  money  in  the  funds." 

"  He  is  a  man  of  very  good  fenfe,'1 
rejoined  Mrs.  Barnet. 

**  I  am  willing  to  hope  fo,"  faid  her  huf- 
band ;  "  though  my  fleward  told  me,  that  he 
let  fome  farms  lately  at  a  much  lower  rent 
than  they  might  have  brought." 

"  I  do  aflure  you,"  refumed  fhe,  "  that 
IVlr.  Waller  is  generally  efteemed  a  man  of 
great  prudence.'* 

"  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  of  it,"  faid 
he ;  "  but  I  muft  fay,  he  is  a  ram  player  at 
backgammon,  and  leaves  blots  unneceiTarily." 

Mrs,  Barnet.  You  may  reft  allured,  my 
dear,  that  he  is  a  man  of  an  excellent  cha- 
racter, and  if  Louifa  chances  to  like  him,  as 
well  as  he  likes  her,  they  will  be  very 
happy. 

Mr.  Barnet.  Since  you  are  convinced 
of  that,  I  will  immediately  let  her  know 

your 
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your    opinion,   and    that   you  and  I  have 
agreed  to  their  being  married  together. 

Mrs.  Barnet.  That  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  beft  way,  my  dear  ;  but  Louifa  will 
like  that  he  Ihould  in  the  firft  place  apply 
tp  herfelf ;  women,  you  know,  love  to  be 
courted,  and  are  pleafed  only  when  they 
think  they  are  left  to  their  own  free 
choice. 

Mr.  Barnet.  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  ob- 
jeclion  to  her  being  left  to  her  own  free 
choice,  provided  I  were  certain  fhe  would 
choofe 'Mr.  Waller. 

Mrs.  Barnet.  It  -is  highly  probable  that 
he  will  bring  that  about,  and  it  will  be  the 
more  probable  if  nobody  attempts  to  affift 
him. 

Mr.  Barnet.  Are  you  certain  of  that, 
my  dear? 

Mrs.  Barnet.  I  am  clearly  of  that  opi- 
nion. 

"  Then  I  will  impart  a  thought  to  you 
which  is  juft  come  into  my  head,"  faid  Mr. 
Barnet,  with  the  important  air  of  a  man 
who  thinks  he  has  hit  on  a  new  and  pro- 
mifmg  project  j  "  let  neither  you  nor  I 

interfere 
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interfere  in  the  matter,  but  leave  it  to 
Louifa,  without  informing  her  how  we  are 
inclined,  or  that  we  have  any  fufpicion  of 
•what  is  going  on. " 

Mrs.  Barnet.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
plan  you  propofe  is  the  moft  prudent  we 
can  follow. 

"  But  are  you  abfolutely  certain,"  re- 
fumed  Mr.  Barnet,  after  mufmg  a  little, 
"  that  is,  by  abfolutely  certain^  I  mean,  are 
you  pofitivdy  fure ,  that  inftead  of  liftening 
to  Mr.  Waller's  addrefles,  Louifa  will  not 
take  a  whim  into  her  head,  and  refufe  him, 
as  fhe  did  Mr.  Shadow  ?" 

Mrs.  Barnet.  There  is  no  anfwering 
pofitively  for  tafte,  but  if  fhe  has  no  parti- 
cular diflike — 

Mr.  Earnet.  How  the  devil  can  fhe 
have  any  diflike  ?  Mr.  Waller  is  a  well- 
looking  ftately  man,  with  a  very  good 
eftate,  and  a  round  fum  of  money  befides; 
— what  fhould  give  her  a  diflike  ? 

Mrs.  Barnet.  I  know  nothing  that  can 
have  that  effect;  yet,  if  contrary  to  all  like- 
lihood, Louifa  fhould  have  any  repug- 
nance to  him  as  a  hufband,  there  is  no 
10  more 
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more  to  be  faid  cr  done ;  neither  you  nor  I 
would  advife  her  to  accept  of  him  ;  becaufe 
in  that  cafe  their  being  united  would  be  a 
misfortune  to  both. 

Mr.  Barnet.  If  the  marriage  were  fot- 
tnnate  for  her,  I  fhould  not  much  'mind 
how  it  turned  cut  for  him. 

Mrs.  Barnet.  When  they  are  married, 
my  dear,  their  good  and  bad  fortune  will  be 
in  common. 

Mr.  Barnet.  That  may  be,  my  dear, 
but  it  is  our  bufmefs  to  think  of  the  happi- 
nefs  of  our  daughter,  without  troubling  our- 
felves  with  other  people's. 

Mrs.  Barnet,  perceiving  that  her  hufband 
could  not  enter  into  her  reafoning,  thought 
proper  to  leave  his  underftanding,  and  ad- 
drefs  his  affections. 

Mrs.  Barnet.  It  is  Louifa's  good  for- 
tune to  have  a  father,  who  in  a  matter 
which  fo  nearly  concerns  her,  has  the  good- 
nefs  to  wave  parental  authority,  and  to  leave 
her  to  be  directed  by  her  own  inclinations; 
and  I  am  perfuaded  this  indulgent  beha- 
viour will  diipofe  her  to  conform  her  con- 
duct 
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duct  as  much  as  is  in  her  power  to  your 
wifhes. 

Mr.  Barnet.  Since  you  think  fo,  my 
dear,  all  I  have  to  fay  is,  that  if  Louifa  ha3 
a  repugnance,  as  you  call  it,  to  Mr.  Waller, 
there  fhall  be  an  end  of  the  bufmefs  ;  but 
if  he  fhall  prove  to  her  tafte,  as  I  hope,  I 
(hall  fee  all  juftice  done  her  as  to  fettle- 
ments,  and  fhe  fhall  have  my  whole  -fortune 
at  my  death,  for  I  do  not  think  I  fhould  be 
inclined  to  marry  again,  although  you  were 
to  die  to-morrow  ;  indeed  nothing  furprifes 
me  fo  much  as  to  fee  thofe,  who  have  tried 
matrimony  once,  incline  to  it  a  fecond 

time. 

"  I  fee,  my  dear,  by  your  fmiling,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Barnet,  "  that  you  think  I 
might  take  it  into  my  head  to  venture  to 
marry  again. — Well,  fuppofe  I  did,  ftill 
that  might  be  no  prejudice  to  Louifa  ;  for  I 
might  perhaps  have  no  more  children  ; 
very  likely  men  fometimes  have  no  chil- 
dren with  very  likely  women  ;  it  is  all  a 
chance ;  and  if  the  worft  mould  happen,  if 
I  mould,  contrary  to  my  inclination,  have 
children  by  a  fecond  wife,  you  may  affure 
j  i  Louifa 
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Louifa  that,  even  in  that  cafe,  fhe  (hall  be 
very  well  provided  for  : — I  have  good  rea- 
fon  therefore  to  expert  that  fhe  will  con- 
form  herfelf  to  my  wifhes,  and  accept  Mr. 
Waller's  hand,  as  foon  as  he  offers  it. 

Mrs.  Barnet.  I  am  perfuaded  fhe  will, 
if  left  entirely  to  herfelf; 

Mr.  Barnet.  Yet  as  it  depends  on  tafte, 
there  is  no  perfect  certainty  ;  for  people's 
taftes  are  various ;  I  myfelf,  for  example, 
prefer  ftewed  carp  to  any  other  dim, — 
others  deteft  it, — one  man's  meat,  they  fay, 
is  another  man's  poifon.  The  tafte  of 
women  perhaps  is  as  different  refpecting 
men. 

To  this  fhrewd  obfervation,  Mrs.  Barnet 
made  no  anfwer. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Waller's  vifits  to 
Barnet-hall  were  more  frequent  than  ever. 
— Although  genteel  in  his  perfon,  and  of 
an  agreeable  countenance,  he  was  not  en- 
dowed with  thofe  qualities,  which  perhaps 
would  have  moil  flattered  the  faney  of 
Louifa  Barnet  in  a  lover;  his.  conduct 
was  more  governed  by  truth  and  integrity, 
than  ornamented  by  wit  or  elegance.  In 

VOL.  II.  N  his 
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his  company  Mifs  Barnet  was  pleafed  with- 
out being  agitated  ;  fhe  was  in  that  ftate 
of  tranquillity  which  leaves  reafcn  its  full 
force,  and  that  fpoke  entirely  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Waller. 

Mrs.  Barnet  therefore  trufted  a  caufe,  in 
which  {he  felt  herfelf  infinitely  interefted, 
to  the  calm  influence  of  her  daughter's  own 
underftanding,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 
any  other  advocate. 

This  conduct  convinced  Mifs  Barnet  that 
her  mother  had  no  fcheme  of  controlling  her 
on  the  fubjedl  of  matrimony,  any  apparent 
plan  of  which  would  have  gone  far  to 
have  prejudiced  her  againft  the  perfon  in 
whofe  favour  it  was  formed  ;  for  it  was 
the  opinion  of  this  young  Lady,  that  even 
the  moft  indulgent  parents  laid  too  much 
ftrefs  on  fortune,  and  too  little  on  the 
afTedions  of  the  heart,  in  the  marriage 
of  their  children.  Mr.  Waller's  afliduities, 
meanwhile,  became  daily  more  agreeable 
to  her. 
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C  HA  P,    LXV. 

———A  grateful  mind, 
Blowing  owes  not,  but  Hill  pays.          MILTON. 

/~\N  various  occafions,  after  the  attempt 
to  rob  Mr.  Barnet's  houfe,  Mrs.  Barnet 
had  ftated  to  her  hufband  the  obligations 
they  both  lay  under  to  Edward.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  obligation  with  readinefs, 
declaring,  that  he  would  always  think  of 
it  with  gratitude ;  for  that  he  confidered 
ingratitude  as  worfe  than  the  fin  of  witch- 
craft, adding  every  expreffion  in  praife 
of  a  grateful  difpofition  that  he  had  at 
his  command.  Having  done  this,  he 
thought  he  had  done  all  that  was  ne- 
ceflary;  for  he  had  no  notion  that  his  wife 
expected  that  he  fliould  manifeft  his  grati- 
tude in  any  other  manner.  What  fhe  had 
in  view  was  very  different ;  fhe  wifhed  to 
excite  her  hufband  to  a  virtuous  action; 
(he  knew  how  dear  the  idea  of  inde- 
N  2  pendencc 
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pendence  was  to  every  generrus  mindj 
fhe  knew  that  the  fenfe  of  repeated  obliga- 
tions was  painful  to  that  of  Edward  ;  fhe 
had  obferved  that  the  approach  of  the 
terms  of  payment  of  his  annual  allowance 
funk  inftead  o'f  raifmg  his  fpirit;  (he  knew 
that  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  adopted 
fome  profeffion  that  could  have  enabled  him 
to  live  by  his  own  efforts,  and  without  any 
expence  to  Mr.  Barnet,  fooner  than  was  to 
be  expected  in  that  which  had  been  chofen 
for  him ;  flic  thought  the  fervice  he  had 
rendered  her  hufband  demanded  a  return 
of  a  nature  to  render  Edward  in  fome 
meafure  independent  at  once ;  fhe  knew 
that  Mr.  Barnet  had  juft  recovered  a  debt 
of  four  thoufand  pounds  which  had  been 
long  confidered  as  defperate,  and  that  the 
money  lay  in  the  hands  of  his  banker,  till 
fuch  time  as  he  fhould  decide  where  to 
place  it. 

During  the  fortunate  arra  above  men- 
tioned, when  happinefs  reigned  at  Barnet- 
place,  this  generous  woman  determined,  by 
more  direct  means,  to  endeavour  to  gain 
the  point  (he  had  in  contemplation;  it  was 

her 
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her  cuftom  when  the  family,  or  a  confi- 
dential friend  only  were  prefent,  to  make 
the  fervants  retire  after  placing  the  difhes ; 
fhe  ufed  this  precaution  one  night  after 
Mifs  Barnet,  who  feldom  fupped,had  retired 
to  her  own  apartment;  Mr.  Wormwood 
only  flipped  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnet. 
She  obferved  her  hufband  in  high  good  hu- 
mour, cutting  up  the  firft  woodcock  he  had 
feen  that  feafon ;  Wormwood  and  fhe  had 
for  fome  time  dwelt  on  the  praifes  of  Ed- 
ward, in  which  Mr.  Barnet  joined  with  an 
appearance  of  uncommon  cordiality. 

Eager  to  feize  the  propitious  moment, 
fhe  faid,  immediately  after  he  had  com- 
mended the  woodcock  as  excellent,  "  that 
the  four  thoufand  pounds  now  lying  at  the 
banker's,  had  been  recovered  by  an  acci- 
dent almoft  as  fmgular  and  unexpected  as 
that  by  which  his  life  had  been  faved,  and 
that  the  beft  and  nobleft  ufe  it  could  be  put 
to,  was  to  affign  it  over  to  Edward,  as  a 
fmall  teflimony  of  gratitude,  for  the  great 
fervice  rendered  by  that  young  man  to 
him  and  his  family. 

N  3  "  You 
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"  You  cannot  mean,*'  faid  Mr.  Barner, 
{laring  his  wife  in  the  face,  and  laying 
down  the  leg  of  the  woodcock,  which  he 
had  begun  to  pick  ;  "  you  cannot  mean  to 
aflign  him  all  the  four  thoufand  pounds !" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  my  dear,'*  replied  Mrs. 
Barnet. 

**  Four  thoufand  pounds  is  a  prodigious 
great  fum  of  money,"  repeated  he. 

"  Then  you  are  prodigioufly  rich,  my 
dear,"  refumed  fhe  ;  "for  we  have  many 
four  thoufand  pounds,  and  I  fhould  think 
them  all  cf  little  value,  in  comparifon  with 
your  life,  which  Edward  faved  at  the  im- 
minent rifk  of  his  own." 

Mr.  Barnet  feemed  in  fufpence,  and  with- 
out making  any  anfwer,  he  began  again  to 
pick  the  leg  of  the  woodcock. 

"  Confider,"  faid  Mr.  Wormwood,  "that 
had  it  not  been  for  Edward,  you  would 
never  have  tafted  that  woodcock,  nor  many 
others  which  you  now  have  the  profpect  of 
eating. " 

Mrs.  Barnet,  who  could  not  bear  to  fee 
her  hufband  placed  in  a  ridiculous  light, 
and  yet  wifhed  that  Wormwood  might  per- 
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fuade  him  into  her  propofal,  pretending  to 
have  forgot  fomething  in  the  next  room, 
withdrew. 

"  Confider,"  continued  Wormwood, "  that 
had  it  not  been  for  Edward,  fo  far  from 
enjoying  that  woodcock  as  you  do,  you 
would  at  this  inftant  have  been  at  fupper, 
not  to  eat,  but  to  be  eaten. 

"  Pray,"  cried  Barnet,  with  a  look  of 
terror,  "  be  fo  obliging  as  not  to  fpeak  in 
that  manner  ;  upon  my  confcience,  I  never 
knew  fuch  a  frightful  man  in  my  life,  you 
ufe  fuch  fhocking  expreflions  !" 

"  Why  truly,  my  good  friend,"  faid 
Wormwood,  "  the  expreffion  is  none  of 
mine  ;  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  you 
will  find  it  in  Shakefpear." 

Mr.  Barnet,  thinking  that  he  recollected 
at  that  moment  where  it  was,  and  hurt  that 
he  mould  be  thought  ignorant  of  an  author 
whom  he  pretended  to  admire,  replied,  with 
uncommon  quicknefs,  but  with  his  wonted 
precifion,  "  I  know  as  well  as  you  that 
the  expreffion  is  in  Shakefpear ;  but  what 
Shakefpear  puts,  with  great  propriety,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Blackamoor,  like  Othello,  who 
N  4  murdered 
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murdered  his  wife,  is  not  very  fit  to  be  ufed 
among  Chriftians  in  my  houfe,  efpecially 
•when  they  are  at  flipper." 

Wormwood,  willing  to  reftore  him  to 
good  humour,  replied,  in  a  conciliatory 
tone,  "•  I  acknowledge  the  force  of  your 
obfervation  ;  I  confefs  that  you  and  Shake- 
fpear  are  both  in  the  right,  and  that  I  only 
am  in  fault.  I  fhall  always  blefs  Edward, 
however,  for  having  preferved  you  from 
immediate  death  ;  and  I  fmcerely  pray,  my 
good  friend,  that  the  life  he  preferved  may 
be  long  and  happy." 

Mrs.  Barnet  was  agreeably  furprifed,  on 
returning  to  the  parlour,  to  fee  her  hufband 
and  Wormwood  making  hands  in  the  mod 
cordial  manner. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  resolution,  my  dear," 
faid  Mr.  Barnet,  as  foon  as  he  faw  his  wife-, 
"  to  make  a  prefent  to  Edward  of  the  four 
thoufand  pounds  you  fpoke  of.  Some  peo- 
ple will  think  it  a  great  deal  too  much  ; 
but,  on  mature  deliberation,  I  am  not  en- 
tirely of  that  opinion  ;  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  deny  that  he  rendered  a  great  fer- 
yice  to  us  both  :  for  it  is  clear  that  he  faved 
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my  life  ;  and  if  they  had  once  killed  me, 
God  Almighty  only  knows  what  fuch  au- 
dacious libertines  might  have  been  tempted 
to  do  to  you." 

"  You  have  come  to  a  noble  refolution," 
cried  Wormwood,  filling  a  bumper  of  wine  ; 
"  I  drink  your  health  with  all  my  heart  and 
foul,  and  lhall  remember  this  fupper  to  my 
laft  hour ;  and  as  for  you,  my  worthy 
friend,  you  have  fwallowed  what  few  peo- 
ple would  have  had  courage  to  tafte,  but 
which  will  afford  you  more  comfort  in  di- 
gefling  than  any  other  morfel  you  ever  eat 
in  your  life." 

It  were  fuperfluous  to  mention  the  fatif- 
faclion  which  her  hufband's  determination 
gave  to  Mrs.  Barnet;  but  it  is  ftill  neceflary 
to  take  notice  of  fome  things  that  took 
place  previoufly.  It  was  already  mentioned 
that  Clifton  had  made  an  application  to  the 
Minifter  in  favour  of  Edward — he  renewed 
this  with  more  warmth  from  the  Continent. 
A  fhort  time  after,  the  Minifter  meeting 
Lady  Ann  Clifton  at  an  aiTembly,  informed 
her  that  he  had  found  the  fituation  fo  ear- 
neftly  delired  by  her  fon  for  his  friend, 
ii  Her 
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Her  Ladyfhip,  by  letter,  acquainted  Ed- 
ward with  th&.  It  was  the  very  lituation 
which  would  have  been  moft  agreeable  to 
him,  had  he  been  on  his  former  footing 
with  Clifton  j  but  Edward  now  thought, 
for  he  knew  not  that  Clifton  had  written 
from  the  Continent,  that  though  he  had  ex- 
erted himfelf  for  the  man  he  loved,  he 
might  not  like  to  fee  the  fruits  uf  his  exer- 
tions reaped  by  one  for  whom  he  had  no 
longer. any  friendship  :  and  even  on  the 
fuppofition  that  Clifton  fhould  ilili  be  well 
pleafed  that  his  application  took  efFed:,  Ed- 
ward could  not  bear  the  thought  of  lying 
under  fuch  an  obligation  to  a  man  with 
whom  he  was  no  longer  on  the  fame 
friendly  footing.  He  therefore  wrote  to 
Lady  Ann,  that  fomething  had  very  lately 
occurred,  which  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  Minilter's  favourable  in- 
tentions, &c.  &c. 

Although  the  letter  was  conceived  in  the 
moil  refpe&ful  terms,  yet  her  Ladyfhip 
could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was 
fcmething  extremely  odd  in  a  perfon  in 
Edward's  fituation  refilling  an  offer  of  this 

kind  ; 
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kind  ;  and  in  the  letter  fhe  wrote  to  her  fon 
{he  infmuated  that  his  friend's  conduct 
feemed  whimfical,  if  not  quite  abfurd. 

A  fhort  time  after  this,  Wormwood  called 
on  Edward  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
and  delivered  to  him  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Barnetj  containing  an  order  to  his  banker 
for  four  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  was 
defired  to  accept  of  as  a  teftimony  of  grati- 
tude for  the  mod  important  obligation 
which  one  man  could  lay  upon  another. 
Mr.  Wormwood  gave  him  at  the  fame  time 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Barnet  expreflive  of  the 
fame  fentiments,  praifmg  her  hufband's 
conduct ;  but  adding,  that  the  weight  of 
obligation  dill  lay  upon  them. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  defcribe  the  feelings 
of  Edward  on  this  occafion,  or  to  reca- 
pitulate in  what  manner  Mr.  Worm- 
wood fupported  the  concluding  afler- 
tion  in  Mrs.  Barnet's  letter,  which  he 
infifted  was  an  obvious  truth ;  treating 
at  the  fame  time  all  Edward's  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary  as  mere  fophifms, 
and  declaring  that  Edward's  perfe- 
vering  in  a  refufal  would  be  confidered 
6  as 
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as  proceeding  from  ill-placed  pride,  and! 
•would  give  great  uneafmefs  to  Mrs. 
Earner. 

Edward  yielded  to  this  laft  argument, 
and  fet  out  diredlly  for  Barnet-hall  ;  and 
having  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnet  by  them* 
felves,  he  exprefTed,  in  fervent  and  manly 
terms,  his  fenfe  of  their  conduft  towards 
him,  and  remained  fome  days  with  them 
without  again  making  the  leaft  allufion  to 
It;  being  refolved  to  manifeft  his  gratitude 
by  his  conduct  through  life,  and  not  by  any 
farther  profeflions. 
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CHAP.     LXVI. 

L'orgueil  ne  veut  pas  devoir,  et  Pamour-propre  ne  veut 
pas  payer.  ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

R.  Clifton  while  at  Paris  received  ac- 
counts that  the  perfon  he  had  wounded 
was  out  of  danger.  He  was  ftill  detained, 
however,  by  the  amufements  of  that  capi- 
tal. Having  had  time  for  reflection,  he  be- 
came fenfible  that  Edward  had  acted  from 
the  moft  laudable  motives  ;  and  that  the 
very  conduct  which  had  produced  the  breach 
between  them  rendered  him  more  worthy 
of  his  friendfhip  ;  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  Clifton  really  had  more  efteem  for  his 
friend  than  ever ;  but  ftill  he  felt  a  power- 
ful reluctance  from  that  avowal  of  his  fen- 
timents  which  would  have  led  to  the  recon- 
ciliation he  fecretly  wifhed,  and  which  was 
abfolutely  neceiTary  for  his  happinefs.  Thofe 
uneafy  reflections  were  fometimes  precluded 
by  the  purfuits  of  pleafure,  and  fometimes 
drowned  in  the  exceffes  of  various  kinds, 

to 
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to  which  he  was  too  liable  to  be  led  ;  but 
the  recollection  of  his  friend  always 
returned  in  thofe  hours  of  languor  which 
•were  the  never-failing  confequences  of  his 
excefles.  It  was  during  an  interval  of  this 
kind,  after  a  very  riotous  night,  that  he  re- 
ceived his  mother's  letter,  which  inclofed 
that  of  Edward  to  her.  She  blamed  his 
conduct  in  rejecting  the  Minifter's  offer  as 
capricious  and  unbecoming.  Clifton  faw  it 
in  a  different  point  of  view,  and  the  letter 
affe&ed  him  in  a  different  manner.  He 
was  pcrfuaded  that  the  fole  motive  of  Ed- 
ward's having  refufed  a  fituation  he  had 
formerly  wifhed  to  obtain,  was  becaufe  it 
had  been  procured  by  him  ;  a  circumftance 
•which  once  would  have  rendered  it  doubly 
acceptable.  This  ftruck  Clifton  as  a  proof 
that  the  heart  of  Edward  was  entirely  alien- 
ated ;  an  idea  which  filled  him  with  fuch 
anguifh.  that  he  diflblved  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  The  thought  of  his  having  loft 
Clifton's  friendfhip  had  never  produced  the 
fame  effecT:  on  Edward  ;  not  becaufe  he  was 
endowed  with  lefs  fenfibility;  for  a  heart 
more  exquifitely  alive  to  every  fine  fenfa- 
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rion  of  human  nature,  and  particularly  to 
that  of  friendfhip,  was,  perhaps,  never 
framed  than  his  ;  but  having  been  early  ac- 
cuftomed  to  difappointments,  vexations,  and 
croiTes,  although  he  felt  with  equal  fenfi- 
bility,  he  was  able  to  fuffer  with  more  ftea- 
dinefs,  than  a  youth  born  in  affluence,  to 
whom  gratifications  of  every  kind  were 
familiar,  and  vexation  new ;  befides,  Clif- 
ton could  not  reflect  on  the  lofs  of  his 
friend  without  felf-condemnation,  from 
which,  in  lamenting  the  fame  misfortune, 
the  mind  of  Edward  was  free. 

Lady  Ann  Clifton  had  never  much  re- 
lifhed  the  intimacy  her  fon  had  formed 
with  a  youth  of  Edward's  unhappy  fitua- 
tion ;  but  the  advantageous  manner  in 
which  he  was  fpoken  of  by  every  body, 
confirmed  by  his  fine  addrefs  and  appear- 
ance, prevented  her  from  having  the  fame 
repugnance  to  it,  which  otherwife  {he  would 
have  had,  and  from  attempting  to  break  a 
connection  in  which  her  fon  took  fo  much 
pleafure.  She  expected  that  this  would 
be  effected  by  abfence,  and  by  more  mature 
reflection  :  on  an  occafron  like  this  offer- 
ing. 
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ing,  however,  wherein  fhe  really  thought 
Edward's  conduct  reprehenfible,  fhe  did  not 
neglect  to  ftate  it  in  the  moft  unfavourable 
light  to  her  fon,  in  the  hopes  that  it  would 
contribute  to  break  a  connection  which  fhe 
thought  imprudent  in  him  ever  to  have 
formed. 

The  character  of  the  mother  and  fori 
were  different  in  various  points,  and  parti- 
cularly in  this,  that  the  former  had  more 
vanity  than  pride,  and  the  latter  more  pride 
than  vanity. 

Thofe  qualities  are  fometimes  ufed  as 
fynonymous,  although  efientially  different : 
pride,  being  founded  on  the  opinion  people 
have  of  their  own  merit,  can  iupport  itfelf 
in  fpite  of  the  neglect  or  difapprobation  of 
others  ;  whereas  vanity  lives  on  the  ap- 
plaufe  and  admiration  of  thofe  around  ;  and 
•when  that  kind  of  nourifhment  is  refufed^ 
pines  and  languishes  with  mortification* 
Pride,  however,  is  gratified  with  praiie  as 
well  as  vanity,  provided  the  praife  is  deli- 
cate, comes  from  a  refpectable  quarter,  and 
is  accompanied  with  the  confcioufnefs  of 
being  deferved.  But  vanity  devours  it  vo- 

racioufly1, 
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racioufly,  however  coarfely  ferved  up,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  comes,  and  whether 
merited  or  not.  Praife  a  man  of  genuine 
pride  for  an  honourable  action  which  he 
did  not  perform,  hint  that  he  is  the  author 
of  an  admired  anonymous  literary  pro- 
duction that  he  did  not  write,  or  for 
talents  of  any  kind  which  he  thinks 
do  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  will  ear- 
neftly  declare  that  you  are  under  a  mif- 
take.  A  vain  man  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances  will  allow  you  to  remain  in  error, 
or  perhaps  endeavour  to  confirm  you  in  it 
by  falfehood.  The  vain,  continually  afraid 
of  lofmg  importance  in  the  world,  avoid 
thofe  of  their  acquaintance,  however  wor- 
thy of  efteem,  who  are  in  an  humble  fitua- 
tion  in  life,  or  who  are  urifafhionably 
dreflfed,  and  particularly  if  they  chance  to 
meet  them  when  they  themselves  are  in 
company  with  people  of  high  rank.  The 
truly  proud  man,  defpifing  fuch  conduct, 
and  never  afraid  of  lofmg  importance,  ac- 
cofts  the  humbleft  of  his  acquaintance  with 
equal  kindnefs,  whether  he  meets  them 
VOL.  ii.  o  when 
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when  alone,  or  in  the   circles  of  grandeur 
and  fafhion. 

The  dread  of  having  loft  the  friendfhip 
of  Edward   brought    into   Clifton's   recol- 
lection   all    thofe    qualities    of    which    his 
friend's  character  was  compofed  ;  his  manly 
fteadinefs,  unfhaken  probity,  acute  difcern- 
ment,  and  extenfive  benevolence  ;  thefcenes 
of  their  boyifh  days  paffing  alfo  before  the 
mind  of  Clifton  in  vifionary  review,  opened 
all  thofe  fources  of    efteem    and    affection 
which  had  ftagnated,  while  he  was  engrofTed 
•with  the   purfuits   of  pleafure,  and    now 
poured  on  his  heart  with  fuch  force  as  to 
overcome  that  pride  which  had  prevented 
his  making  any  advances  to  a  reconciliation. 
One  idea  in  particular,  which,  on  a  lefs  ge- 
nerous mind,  would    have  had  a  contrary 
effect,  rendered  him  eager  to  accommodate 
matters    with  Edward ;    namely,  that    the 
breach  between  them  would  be  considered  by 
the  world  as  a  greater  lofs  to  Edward  than  to 
himfdf.  He  now  faw  that  this  confideration 
rendered  it  more  delicate  for  his  friend  to 
make  advances  than  for  himfelf.     Imprefled 
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with  thefe  fentiments,  he  wrote  a  mod  con- 
ciliatory letter,  apologizing  for  the  rafli 
one  hs  had  fent  formerly,  taking  blame  on 
himfelf,  applauding  the  conduct  of  Ed- 
ward, and  iiiviting  a  renewal  of  their  friend- 
fhip. 

The  fteady  mind  of  this  young  man, 
which  remained  unmaken  by  thole  blafts 
of  adverfity  that  overwhelm  many,  could 
not  ftand  the  unexpected  felicity  of  his 
friend's  letter.  The  tears  of  joy  which 
fell  from  his  eyes  obliged  him  to  recom- 
mence oftener  than  once  that  which  he 
wrote  in  anfwer. 

The  mutual  friendfhip  of  thofe  two 
young  men  being  thus  renewed,  a  conftant 
intercourfe  by  letters  was  carried  on  between 
them.  Clifton,  however,  was  ftill  unwil- 
ling to  leave  Paris ;  a  variety  of  allure- 
ments retained  him  in  that  capital;  yet 
amidft  the  fcenes  of  novelty  and  magnifi- 
cence, none  ever  peculiarly  commanded  his 
admiration  without  exciting  a  with  that 
Edward  were  prefent  to  augment  his  enjoy- 
o  2  ment 
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xnent  by  fharing  it.  This  induced  him  to 
invite  his  friend,  in  the  moft  prefling  terms, 
to  pafs  a  few  months  with  him  at  Paris. 
No  propofal  could  have  been  more  agree- 
able to  Edward  ;  but  on  rinding  that  Mr. 
Barnet  was  averfe  to  his  leaving  England, 
and  would  be  much  difappointed  by  his  not 
fpending  the  approaching  vacation  at  Bar- 
net-hail,  he  declined  it. 
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The  Chief  that  knows  of  fuccours  nigh, 
And  fees  his  mangled  legions  die, 
Cafts  not  a  more  impatient  glance, 
To  fee  the  loitering  aids  advance. 

SHENSTOKE. 

n ETHER  from  intemperance,  or  fome 
other  caufe,  Mr.  Clifton  was  foon  af- 
ter feized  with  a  fever,  which  within  a  few 
days  rendered  him  infenfible,  and  at  its 
termination  left  him  in  a  ftate  of  weaknefs 
of  body  and  dejection  of  mind,  far  greater 
than  he  had  felt  on  any  former  occafion. 

Edward  having  been  longer  than  ufual 
without  hearing  from  his  friend  began 
to  be  uneafy  on  that  account,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  meflage  from  Lady  Ann  Clifton, 
that  {he  defired  to  fee  him.  She  had  never 
heard  of  the  mifunderftanding  between  her 
fon  and  Edward  on  account  of  Mifs  Barnet ; 
{he  perceived  by  her  fon's  late  letters  that 
her  infmuations  had  produced  no  effect ; 
and  that  the  two  youths  were  on  the  old 
p  3  confidential 
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confidential  footing.  In  the  prefent  difturb- 
cd  ftate  of  her  mind  (he  fent  for  Edward. 
When  he  arrived,  a  Lady  who  lived  with 
Lady  Ann  defired  to  fpeak  with  him  apart 
before  he  was  introduced  to  her  Ladyfhip. 
This  Lady,  under  the  denomination  of  a 
companion  and  friend,  performed  the  func- 
tions of  an  enemy ;  me  was  one  of  thofe 
accommodating  perfons,  which  fome  people 
of  rank  love  to  have  conflantly  with  them, 
for  the  purpofe  of  applauding  whatever 
they  do  or  fay  ;  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to 
prevent  difagreeable  truths  from  reaching 
the  ears  of  their  patrons,  and  contribute  to 
render  them  as  weak,  ignorant,  and  capri- 
cious, as  they  themfelves  are  abject,  felfifh, 
and  perfidious.  This  Lady's  prefent  bufi- 
nefs  with  Edward  was  to  beg  him  to  look 
as  cheerful  as  poffible,  and  to  afTure  her 
Ladymip  that  the  ill  news  me  had  received 
could  not  poffibly  be  true,  and  would  be 
contradicted  by  the  very  firft  mail. 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  news  is,  Ma- 
dam," replied  Ed\vard. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  faid  the  Lady ; 
*{  you  may  have  the  lefs  fcruple  to  aflure 

her 
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her  it  is  falfe,  fince  you  do  not  know  for 
certain  that  it  is  true  ;  the  news  is  very  bad, 
that  you  may  depend  upon,  therefore  pray 
fwear  it  is  falfe  ;  for  that  is  the  only  way  to 
keep  up  her  fpirits." 

Edward,  being  a  good  deal  alafmed, 
haftily  defired  to  be  introduced  to  her  La- 
dyfhip.  His  alarm  was  increafed  when  he 
perceived  that  fhe  had  been  weeping.  She 
afked  if  he  had  received  any  late  accounts 
from  Paris ;  and  on  his  anfwering  in  the 
negative,  fhe  informed  him  that  fhe  had 
received  a  letter  from  her  fon's  banker  at 
Paris,  acquainting  her  that  he  had  been 
feized  with  a  fever,  and  was  attended  by 
two  phyficians. 

"  That  need  not  give  your  Ladyfhip  any 
manner  of  uneafmefs,"  faid  Mifs  Honey- 
fuckle  ;  "  for  you  may  remember  that  her 
Grace  the  Duchefs  of  -  • ' —  was  attended 
by  four  in  her  late  illnefs,  and  fhe  recovered 
notwithftanding." 

Edward  aiked  if  her  Ladyfhip  had  any 
fcruple  at  fhewing  him  the  banker's  letter. 
She  immediately  gave  it  him  ;  it  was  writ- 
ten in  palliative  terms,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
O  4  tenuate 
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tenuate  the  danger.  Edward  perceived  the 
writer's  intention;  ar.d  his  face  betrayed 
the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

"  Good  God,  Sir  !  why  do  you  look  fo 
forrowful  ?"  cried  Mifs  Honeyfuckle  ;  "  do 
you  not  know  that  the  leaft  appearance  of 
forrow  does  her  Ladyfhip  harm  ?" 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  account  ?" 
faid  Lady  Ann  to  Edward ;  but  before  he 
could  make  any  anfwer,  Mifs  Honeyfuckle 
obferved,  "  That  banker's  accounts  were 
very  little  to  be  depended  upon  ;  that  her 
Ladyfhip  had  no  occafiori  to  be  uneafy." 
She  then  gave  a  variety  of  inftances  of  falfe 
intelligence,  both  of  a  public  and  private 
nature,  which  had  come  from  bankers,  a 
clafs  of  men,  fhe  added,  who  by  dealing 
in  nothing  but  money,  which  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  are  ignorant,  thick-headed,  and 
wonderfully  liable  to  miftakes  on  every 
other  fubje£t.  "  Your  Ladyfhip  knows 
very  well,'*  continued  this  candid  and  dif- 
cerning  gentlewoman,  "  that  this  is  the  cafe 
with  your  own  banker  in  London  ;  and 
there  is  no  rcafon  to  think  that  the  French 
banker  at  Paris  is  more  to  be  relied  on : 

for 
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for  my  own  part  I  am  convinced  that  the 
next  poft  will  bring  you  accounts  that  Mr. 
Clifton  is  in  perfect  health  ;  fo  that  your 
Ladyftiip  has  no  reafon  to  wear  your  eyes 
or  deftroy  your  complexion  by  forrow." 

Lady  Ann  Clifton  was  naturally  a  woman 
of  a  ftrong  mind  and  juft  underftandingj 
the  firft  had  been  weakened  by  the  diflipa- 
tion  in  which  (he  had  lived  ;  the  fecond  by 
the  homage  which  had  been  paid  her  as  a 
beauty,  and  a  woman  of  rank.  She  could 
not  but  perceive  that  what  Mifs  Honey- 
fuckle  faid  was  founded  on  no  authority, 
and  thrown  out  merely  to  keep  up  her  fpi- 
rits.  It  was  acceptable,  neverthelefs ;  fhe 
wifhed  to  deceive  herfelf,  and  was  pleafed 
with  thofe  who  aflifted  her.  She  therefore 
allowed  Mifs  Honeyfuckle  to  continue  her 
babble,  while  (he  herfelf  was  filent,  and 
ftrove  to  believe  all  that  the  other  fuggefled. 

Edward  had  made  no  anfwer  to  Lady 
Ann's  queftion  ;  and  fhe  was  afraid  to  re- 
peat it,  left  his  anfwer  fhould  not  tend  to 
confirm  the  foothing  things  which  flowed 
from  the  tongue  of  Mifs  Honeyfuckle.  He 
withdrew,  and  fet  out  directly  for  Barnet- 

fcall. 
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all.  On  his  arrival  he  found  Mrs.  Bar* 
net  alone ;  her  hufband  and  daughter  hav- 
ing gone  to  dine  at  Mr.  Fuller's.  Edward 
informed  her  of  the  accounts  from  Paris  ; 
his  face  and  whole  manner  exprefled  his 
inquietude  more  than  his  words,  while  he 
requefted  her  approbation  of  his  proceeding 
immediately  to  Paris. 

"  I  am  too  fenfible  of  the  warmth  of 
your  friendfhip  for  Mr.  Clifton,  my  dear 
Edward,1'  faid  Mrs.  Barnet,  "  to  oppofe 
what  you  fo  eagerly  defire ;  I  know  alfo 
•what  comfort  the  face  of  a  friend  conveys 
to  thofe  who  languifh  under  ficknefs  among 
ftrangers.  I  fhall  inform  Mr.  Barnet  of  the 
caufe  of  your  fudden  departure  ;  I  am  con- 
vinced he  will  fee  it  in  the  fame  light  that 
I  do ;  and  as  I  perceive  your  anxiety  and 
impatience,  I  will  not  even  require  you  to 
flay  till  his  return." 

Edward  proceeded  with  all  pofiible  ex- 
pedition to  Dover,  which  he  reached  time 
enough  for  the  packet,  which  was  juft 
about  to  fail. 

During  the  ravings  of  his  fever,  Clifton 
had  often  repeated  the  name  of  Edward. 

When 
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When  the  fever  left  him,  and  his  fenfes  re- 
turned, he  alked  the  fervant,  who  had  been 
moft  conftantly  with  him,  if  he  knew 
whether  his  friend  had  been  informed  of 
his  illnefs  ;  and  expreiTed  uneafmefs  when 
the  man  anfwered  that  he  had  not.  He 
then  defired  the  fervant  to  write  to  Edward 
by  that  day's  poft. 

"  Shall  I  requeft  him  to  come  ?"  faid  the 
fervant. 

"  Requeft  nothing  !"  anfwered  Clifton  ; 
**  write  fimply,  that  I  have  been  very  ill, 
am  now  better,  but  not  quite  recovered." 
While  the  fervant  was  writing,  he  faid  to 
himfelf,  "  his  heart  will  dictate  what  he 
{hould  do." 

The  Valet  having  finimed  his  letter, 
Clifton  found  his  fight  fo  weakened  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  read  it ;  yet, 
taking  the  pen,  be  fcrawled,  in  wavering 
words,  the  following  fentence  :  "  1  am  as 
weak  as  a  child,  but  my  friendfhip  is  flrong 
as  ever." 

Having  feen  the  letter  fealed,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  put  to  bed ;  and  then  defired 
his  fervant  to  carry  the  letter  to  the  poft, 

faying, 
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faying,  "  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  fleep 
till  Edward  arrives  !" 

The  following  day  he  told  the  fervant  he 
had  been  dreaming  the  whole  night  of 
Edward. 

"  Then  I  am  lure  you  muft  have  parTed  a 
pleafant  night,"  replied  the  man. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Clifton, 
"  I  never  was  ib  teafed  in  my  life  :  I  faw 
him ;  but  a  precipice,  or  a  river,  or  fome 
obftacle  or  other,  always  intervened,  and 
prevented  our  being  able  to  meet  and  con-, 
verfe." 

This  young  man  xvas  of  a  moft  impatient 
temper.  When  his  heart  once  fixed  on  any 
object,  every  thing  elfe  appeared  taftelefs 
in  companion  ;  he  counted  the  minutes, 
arid  wimed  the  time  annihilated  that  inter- 
vened before  he  could  obtain  his  wifhes. 
He  had  been  calculating  at  what  hour 
Edward  might  receive  his  letter,  and  how 
foon  after  it  was  practicable  for  him  to  ar- 
rive at  Paris.  He  faid,  one  day  when  the 
fervant  was  fitting  alone  by  his  bed-fide, 
"  Edward  may  poflibly  be  in  the  country 
when  the  letter  arrives  in  London." 

The 
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The  fervant  having  remarked  that  the 
natural  impatience  of  his  mailer's  temper 
was  augmented  by  his  prefent  weakened 
ftate,  wifhed  to  prepare  him,  in  fome  degree, 
for  a  difappointment,  which  was  likely  to 
happen ;  for  he  had  little  expectation  that 
Edward  would  fet  out  for  Paris  immedi- 
ately after  receiving  the  letter.  The  man 
therefore  faid,  in  anfwer  to  his  matter's  ob- 
fervation,  "  That  Mr.  Edward  certainly 
might  be  in  the  country,  which  would  pre^ 
vent  his  receiving  the  letter  fo  foon  as  he 
would  otherwife  have  done  ;  befides,  when 
he  does  receive  it,"  added  he,  "  it  may 
not  be  convenient  for  him  to  leave  England 
at  this  time." 

"  How  dare  you  talk  fo,  blockhead  ?" 
cried  Clifton. 

"  I  only  meant,"  refumed  the  fervant, 
"  that  bufmefs  may  prevent  him  from — " 

"  Bufmefs  !"  repeated  Clifton,  with  indig- 
nation ;  u  get  out  of  the  room  !  begone !" 

While  the  heart  of  Clifton  glowed  with 

all  the  ardour  of  youthful  friendihip,  and 

his  imagination  was  indulging  the  hopes  of 

foon  feeing  his   friend,  an  infmuation  of 

I  ?  coldnefs 
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coldnefs  on  his  part  was  the  moft  grating 
idea  that  could  have  been  prefented  to  his 
mind.  It  will  be  readily  believed,  there- 
fore, that  his  pleafure  muft  have  been  very 
great  a  fhort  time  after,  when  he  faw  the 
fervanthe  had  driven  with  indignation  from 
his  prefence  return  with  a  joyful  counte- 
nance, followed  by  Edward. 

There  was,  however,  more  of  the  eager- 
nefs  of  youthful  fnendmip  than  of  pru- 
dence in  this  fudden  appearance  before  his 
exhaufted  friend,  who  at  firft  imagined  that 
the  dream  of  the  preceding  night  was  re- 
turned. 

His  friend's  embrace  afTured  him  of 
his  real  prefence,  and  rendered  Clifton's 
fatisfaclion  complete.  Edward,  however, 
•was  foon  warned  of  his  imprudence,  by  the 
ghaftly  looks  arid  emaciated  perfon  of  his 
friend,  and  hinted  a  defire  to  withdraw. 

Indeed  repofe  was  equally  necefTary  to 
both ;  one  being  exhaufted  by  emotion,  and 
the  other  by  fatigue  ;  for  Edward  had  not 
been  in  bed  fince  the  night  preceding  the 
day  on  which  he  left  London. 

10  Clifton, 
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Clifton,  being  informed  of  this  circum- 
ftance  by  his  fervant,  defired  that  his  friend 
might  not  be  called  till  very  late  the  follow- 
ing day. 

The   agitation  that  Clifton's  fpirits  had 
undergone  was  not  followed  by  the  ill  con- 
fequences  that  were   feared  ;  the  reflection 
that  his  friend  was  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
him,  foothed  his  mind  into  a  pleafing  reve- 
rie, from  which    he   fell  into   a  profound 
deep  that  laded  feveral  hours ;  he  awakened 
greatly  refreshed,  and  in  all  refpeds  better. 
It  was  a  full  fortnight,  however,  before  he 
had  gathered  ftrength  enough  to  enable  him 
to   go  out  of  the  houfe.     He  then  began 
to  take   fhort   airings  in  a  carriage  ;  thefe 
were  gradually  extended  round  the  environs 
of  Paris,  as  his  ftrength  permitted — Edward 
being  his  conftant  companion  both  at  home 
and  when  he  drove  out.     Nowithftanding 
this  unremitting  attendance,  Edward  found 
fufficient  time  in  the  morning,  before  Clif- 
ton arofe,  to  view  every  thing  he  wifhed  to 
examine  within  the  city  of  Paris. 

After   fix  weeks  Mr.  Clifton  was  ftill  in 
fuch  a   ftate  of  health,  that  his  phyficians 

advifed 
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advifed  him  not  to  return  to  England,  nor 
even  remain  at  Paris,  but  to  pafs  the  winter 
in  a  milder  climate. 

Mr.  Clifton,  who  had  determined  to  ac- 
company Edward  to  England,  was  highly 
difpleafed  with  this  advice,  which  he  de- 
clared he  would  not  follow  ;  and,  in  fpite 
of  all  that  could  be  urged  by  the  phyficians 
and  others,  he  perfevered  in  his  refolution. 

Edward  had  written  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J3arnet,  that  Mr.  Clifton  being  now  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery,  he  himfelf  intended, 
within  a  few  weeks,  to  return  ;  but  finding 
his  friend  obftinate  in  rejecting  the  plan 
prefcribed  by  the  phyficians,  he  iufpended 
his  own,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Barnet  in  a  more 
dubious  ftile  refpe&ing  his  fpeedy  return. 

In  the  mean  time  both  the  young  men 
remained  in  Paris  until  Clifton  fhould  re- 
cover fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength  as  was 
thought  neceflary  for  a  journey,  without 
declaring  whether  he  fhould  go  to  the 
fouth  or  return  to  England. 
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Illam  ego  non  tulerim,  quse  computat,  et  fcelus  ingens 
Sana  facit.  JUVEN. 

TOURING  the  interval  from  the  time  that 
Edward  wrote  to  Mrs.  Barnet,  as  before 
mentioned,  and  his  receiving  an  anfvver,  as 
he  returned  one  day  from  a  ramble,  to  view 
the  churches  and  other  public  buildings  in 
Paris,  the  valet  de  place  who  generally  ac- 
companied him,  led  him  to  a  fhop  to  pur- 
chafe  fome  filk  ftockings. 

While  the  miftrefs  of  the  fhop  was  re- 
commending her  goods  with  the  zeal  of  a 
vender  and  the  volubility  of  a  French 
woman,  Edward  was  ftruck  with  the  beau- 
ty of  a  Lady,  who  fat  in  a  fmall  room 
which  opened  into  the  fhop. 

This  Lady  being  equally  pleafed  with  his 
appearance,  fhewed  a  dilpofition  to  capti- 
vate him  by  various  little  airs  and  looks, 
that  are  eafily  underftood,  though  difficult 
to  defcribe. 

VOL.  n.  P  The 
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The  miftrefs  of  the  fhop  perceiving  that 
he  paid  more  attention  to  this  Lady  than  to 
the  ftockings,  whofe  eulogium  (he  had 
taken  fo  much  pains  upon,  at  length  faid, 
"  Monfieur  will  choofe  more  at  his  eafe  in 
the  room,  and  perhaps  Mademoifelle  will 
be  fo  good  as  to  affift  him." 

"  Volontiers,"  faid  the  Lady  with  a 
frank  air. 

The  woman  of  the  fhop  then  turned  to 
fcrve  fome  other  cuftomers,  and  Edward 
ftepping  into  the  fmall  room,  feated  him- 
felf  by  the  Lady,  who  began  to  examine, 
the  ftockings,  and  glancing  alternately  from 
them  to  his  legs,  and  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  "  en  verke,"  faid  ihe,  "  it  will  be  a 
little  difficult  to  fit  Monfieur;  il  n'eft  pas 
fait  com  me  tout  le  monde;  but  thefe  are  of 
the  befl  fhape,"  added  fhe,  picking  out  one 
pair  of  ftockings  from  the  parcel;  "voyons," 
holding  them  near  his  leg ;  "  yes,  thefe 
may  do." 

In  the  fame  playful  manner,  (lie  chofe  fix 
pair  ;  Edward  then  de fired  the  miftrefs  of 
the  fliop  to  hand  him  a  parcel  of  women's 

ftockings, 
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ftoclcings,  as  he  hoped  the  Lady  would  ac- 
cept fix  pair  of  his  chooiing. 

After  refilling  a  decent  time,  the  miftrefa 
of  the  fhop  joining  in  the  requeft,  the  Lady 
accepted,  deliring  him  to  choofe. 

"  I  fear  I  (hall  blunder,"  faid  he  flily, 
"  if  I  am  obliged  to  choofe  quite  in  the 
dark." 

"  Monfieur  feems  to  be  more  cautious 
than  is  abfolutely  necefiary,"  replied  (he, 
•with  affected  gravity. 

"  I  only  wiih  for  fo  much  light,"  faid  he, 
"  as  may  prevent  my  (hooting  very  wide  of 
the  mark." 

"  Allons,  aliens,"  cried  fhe  fmiling,  «  il 
faut  tirer  au  hazard'." 

"  As  you  pleafe,  Madam,"  faid  Edward; 
he  then  picked  out  a  very  large  pair,  faying, 
"  will  thefe  fuit  you  ?" 

"  Que  voulez  vous  done  dire,  Monfieur?" 
cried  fhe  very  much  piqued. 

"  Perhaps  they  are  a  little  too  large," 
re  fumed  he. 

"  Grand  Dieu  !— -infiniment,"  exclaimed 

fhe,  quite  {hocked  at  the  idea  of  being  fuf- 

pected  of  thick  ancles.     "  Regardez,  Mon- 

p  2  fieur  ;  " 
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fieur  :"  in  her  hurry  to  repel  the  imputation, 
{he  difcovered  more  of  her  leg  than  was 
neceflary  to  clear  her  innocence.  This  piece 
of  etourderie  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to 
blufh,  and  various  marks  of  confufion  on 
the  part  of  the  Lady.  She  foon  recovered 
her  natural  manner,  however,  difplaying  a 
degree  of  vivacity  equally  new  and  capti- 
vating, to  a  youth  who  was  unaccuftomed 
to  the  converfation  of  French  women.  Nei- 
ther he  nor  fhe  feemed  inclined  to  termi- 
nate the  tete-a-tete,  when  a  chariot  (lopping 
at  the  fhop-door,  a  young  woman,  who 
feemed  to  be  the  Lady's  maid,  came  out  of 
it,  and  informed  her  aloud,  that  fhe  had  ex- 
ecuted her  commiffions  ;  but  on  feeing  her 
refume  her  converfation  with  Edward,  the 
maid  whifpered  her,  on  which  the  Lady 
rofe,  and  after  throwing  a  fignificant  look 
at  the  maid,  went  into  her  carriage. 

"  Monfieur  lodges  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ?"faid  the  maid.  Edward  put  his  card 
into  her  hand,  accompanied  with  a  Louis. 
"  Allurement,"  faid  the  maid,  "Monfieur  eft 
tres  poli.1* 

After 
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After  paying  for  the  (lockings,  Edward 
fent  the  valet  to  the  hotel  in  which  he 
lodged,  with  thofe  he  had  bought  for  him- 
Telf ;  he  then  made  fome  inquiries  of  the 
miftrefs  of  the  (hop,  concerning  the  Lady; 
the  miftrefs  aflumed  an  air  of  prudery, 
gave  him  evafive  anfwers,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  fhop,  without  receiving 
the  information  he  wifhed  for. 

In  relating  his  adventure  to  Clifton, 
Edward  defcribed  the  Lady  as  the  moft 
fprightly  girl  he  had  ever  converfed  with, 
and  the  prettied  he  had  feen  in  France. 

The  following  day  the  valet  de  place 
informed  him,  that  a  young  woman 
had  brought  a  letter,  which  fhe  in- 
fifted  on  delivering  into  Monfieur's  own 
hands.  When  (he  was  introduced,  he  re- 
cognifed  the  maid  who  had  whifpered  the 
Lady  in  the  flocking  fhop. 

In  the  letter  he  was  blamed  for  having 
queftioned  the  miftrefs  of  the  (hop,  and  de- 
fired  to  abftain  from  it  in  future  ;  he  was 
directed  to  come  to  a  ma{ked  ball,  an- 
nounced for  the  following  night,  to  be 
drafted  in  a  white  domino,  and  to  wear  in 
P3  his 
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bis  hat  a  white  cockade,  which  the  bearer 
of  the  letter  delivered  to  him :  he  was 
warned  not  to  addrefs  the  writer  at  the  ball, 
although  he  fhould  know  her,  but  to  wail; 
until  £he  fhould  ipe  ik  to  him.  The  letter 
was  fubfcribed,  La  Ijjme  aux  has  de  foic* 

When  Euward  {hewed  this  epiftle  to 
Clifton,  he  exprefled  an  inclination  to  at- 
tend him  to  the  ball  for  a  couple  of  hours : 
they  went  together. 

After  traverfing  the  room  a  confiderable 
time,  Clifton  diflinguifhed  one  female  maik, 
in  the  character  of  a  Circaffian  ;  (he  was  by 
much  the  moft  elegant  figure  in  the  aflem- 
bly  ;  (he  had  hold  of  the  arm  cf  a  p'erfon 
in  a  Turkim  drefs. 

"  Do  you  think,"  faid  Edward  to  his 
friend,  4<  that  the  Circaffiaa's  face  corre- 
fponds  to  her  fhape  ?" 

"  Let  us  move  a  little  nearer  them,"  re- 
plied Clifton,'  "  and  perhaps  we  (hall  make 
the  difcovery  ;  if  flic  perfifts  in  keeping  on 
her  mafk,  it  is  probable  that  flie  has  not 
much  beauty  to  difplay." 

They  were  now  immediately  behind  the 
Turk  and  Circaffian. 

15  "  I  am 
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"  I  am  of  your  opinion,  my  friend,"  faid 
Clifton  in  French,  and  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  Lady  ;  "  fhe  certainly  has  the 
fineft  fhape  in  the  world,  but  as  we  often 
fee  very  handfome  women  who  are  ill- 
Shaped,  fo  the  fined  fymmetry  of  perfon  is 
no  proof,  nor  even  prefumptico,  that  the 
face  is  not  homely." 

This  was  fpoken  as  the  Turk  and  the 
Lady  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  hall ; 
the  latter  in  turning  contrived  to  drop  her 
mafk.  Edward  picked  it  up,  and  prefented 
it  to  her  without  fpeaking  ;  but  Clifton 
faid,  "  You  are  a  ftrong  exception,  Ma- 
vdam,  to  an  obfervation  which  I  was  juft 
making." 

He  faid  this  with  a  view  to  engage  her 
in  converfation,  but  as  fhe  knew  that  would 
not  be  agreeable  to  her  companion,  having 
replaced  her  mafk,  and  curtfied,  fhe  walked 
on. 

The  two  Gentlemen  had  afterwards  oc- 
cafion  to  admire  her  gracefulnefs  and  agi- 
lity ;  for  having  danced  a  minuet,  fhe  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  cotillons,  during 
which  fhe  had  the  addrefs,  unmarked  by 
p  4  her 
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her  Turkifh  companion,  to  fay  fome 
obliging  things  to  Edward,  in  the  expref- 
five  language  of  looks  and  glances. 

When  the  dancing  was  over,  obferving 
a  clutter  of  mafks  formed  around  a  panta- 
loon, who  was  playing  antic  tricks,  fhe 
joined  the  crowd,  making  Edward  a  fign  to 
follow;  and,  as  he  prefled  near,  fhe  flipped 
a  note  into  his  hand,  fobn  after  which  fhe 
and  her  Turk  difappeared. 

Next  morning  at  breakfaft  the*'  two 
friends  joined  in  praife  of  the  mafquerade 
Lady's  beauty.  Edward  dwelt  on  the 
theme  with  unufual  warmth  and  fluency. 

"  I  once  thought,"  faid  Clifton,  "  that  the 
Dame  au  has  de  foie  had  made  a  conqueft 
of  your  heart ;  I  now  begin  to  fuipecT:  that 
the  Circafiian  will  drive  her  out  of  the 
field  ;  her  charms  feem  to  have  very  extra- 
ordinary power  over  you ;  laft  night  they 
ft  ruck  you  dumb — this  morning  they  ren- 
der you  eloquent." 

Edward  then  told  him,  that  the  Circaflian 
and  the  Dame  au  bas  de  foie  were  the  fame 
perfon, 

Clifton 
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Clifton  had  in  the  preceding  night  taken 
notice  of  the  angry  deportment  of  the 
Turk,  when  the  Lady  dropt  her  mafk,  and 
when  he  hurried  from  them  with  impa- 
tience, had  faid  to  Edward,  "  If  that  fellow 
is  not  a  real  Turk,  he  fupports  the  character 
wonderfully  well ;  he  feems  ready  to  flab 
any  man  that  fpeaks  to  his  miftrefs.  You 
ought  to  be  on  your  guard." 

Left  his  friend  fhould  be  uneafy,  there- 
fore, at  his  purfuing  the  adventure  any 
farther,  Edward  had  not  communicated  to 
him  the  contents  of  the  note  which  the 
Lady  had  flipped  into  his  hand,  which 
imported  that  he  fhould  come  the  follow- 
ing day  to  a  particular  walk  in  the  Lux- 
embourg gardens,  where  he  would  be  ac- 
cofted  by  a  perfon  who  would  inform  him 
further. 

He  had  not  made  above  one  or  two  turns 
in  the  walk,  when  the  fame  girl  who  had 
called  at  the  hotel  delivered  him  a  letter ; 
in  this  he  was  informed,  that  the  writer 
could  not  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him 
for  two  days,  but  that  on  the  third,  fhe  ex- 
pe&ed  to  meet  him  in  the  evening,  at  a 

houfe 
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houfe  which  fhe  defcribed,  adding,  that 
there  they  could  converfe  freely,  without 
the  fear  of  being  difturbed  by  Turks,  or 
any  intruders  whatever. 

Having  rewarded  the  girl  for  her  trouble, 
Edward  returned  to  the  hotel  difappointed, 
and  vexed  that  the  rendezvous  was  fo  long 
poftpcned;  for  the  Lady's  charms  appeared  to 
him  fo  much  improved  by  the  mafquerade 
drefs,  that  his  admiration  was  more  exalted 
than  ever,  and  he  now  confidered  her  as  the 
jnoft  beautiful  creature  he  had  ever  beheld. 

AH  next  day  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  fair  inccgnit6  ;  Clifton  obferved 
this,  and  rallied  him  on  many  proofs  of 
abfence  of  mind  he  gave  during  their  ufua( 
airing  in  the  carriage. 

"  You  may  be  allured,  my  friend,"  faid 
Clifton,  "  that  you  have  no  caufe  to  give 
way  to  defpair,  for  notwithftanding  her 
keeper's  being  a  very  Turk,  and  inclined  to 
guard  her  for  his  own  exclufive  ufe,  the 
heart  of  the  Lady  feems  evidently  to  revolt 
againft  that  Mahometan  practice,  fo  con- 
trary to  the  cuftoms  of  the  Chriftian  coun- 
try in  which  fhe  lives.'* 

The 
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The  fame  day,  as  Edward  was  drefling 
before  dinner,  the  valet  de  place  attended 
liira  as  ufual ;  while  he  handed  him  a  pair 
of  the  flocking*  he  had  lately  bought,  the 
fellow  faid  with  a  (hrewd  look,  and  in  $ 
fignificant  tone  of  voice,  "  thole  (lockings 
are  very  well  chofen ;  but  no  wonder,  that 
Lady  has  a  great  deal  of  tafle,-  as  well  as 
beauty." 

"  What  Lady  ?"  faid  Edward. 

"  The  Lady,"  replied  the  valet,  "  who 
was  fo  obliging  as  to  choofe  Monfieur's 
{lockings  for  him." 

"  Do  you  know  that  Lady  ?" 

"  That  I  do  ;  I  had  the  honour  of  know- 
ing her  before  fhe  was  married."  - 

44  Married  !"  cried  Edward  ;  "  is  flic 
married  r" 

"  O  !   mon  Dieu,  oui." 

"  Does  (he  live  with  her  hufband  ?" 

"  O  !    mon  Dieu,  non." 

"  Where  is  her  hufband  ?" 

"  Le  pauvre  Diabie,  il  eft  coffre,"  an- 
fwered  the  fellow,  with  a  laugh. 

Edward,  riot  undemanding  the  import  of 
that  phrafe,  demanded  an  explanation. 

The 
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The  valet  faid,  "  that  if  Monfieur  had  an 
inclination  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Lady,  he 
never  could  have  a  more  fortunate  oppor- 
tunity ;  becaufe,"  continued  the  valet,  "  I 
have  the  honour  to  aflure  Monfieur  that 
her  hufband  is  in  prifon.  Monfieur  le 
Comte,  who  occafionally  fupplies  his  place, 
is  to  fet  out  to-morrow  for  Verfailles, 
where  he  will  be  detained  feveral  days,  and 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  of  her 
prefering  the  company  of  Monfieur  during 
that  interval  to  that  of  either,  for  the  Lady 
is  a  woman  of  taflej  and  although  I  myfelf 
have  the  experience  of  her  being  an  oeco- 
nomift  in  money,  fhe  has  the  reputation  of 
being  very  generous  in  love." 

*'  You  have  occafionally,  no  doubt,  been 
of  fervice  to  Monfieur  le  Comte,  in  his 
intercourfe  with  the  Lady,"  faid  Edward. 

"  Cela  ne  gatera  rien,"  replied  the  valet; 
a  je  ne  cherche  qu'a  faire  plaifir  a  tout  le 
monde." 

"  For  what  reafon,"  refumedEd  ward,  "  was 
this  woman's  hufband  fent  to  prifon  r" 

"  Pour  lui  apprendre  a  vivre,"  replied  the 
fellow  i  "  C'etoit  un  homme  intraitable." 

On 
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On  being  farther  queftioned,  he  related, 
"  that  the  Lady's  family  was  of  the  petite 
noblefle,  but  that  fhe  herfelf  having  little  or 
no  fortune  had  condefcended  to  marry  a 
Bourgeois  de  Paris  ;  that  he  was  a  man  blen 
a  fon  atfe  before  marriage,  but  much  the 
reverfe  after  it,  comme  de  raifon  ;  but  in  his 
cafe,  this  was  in  a  great  meafure  his  own 
fault,  for  he  was  affix  bete  to  be  difpleafed, 
becaufe  Monfieur  le  Comte  de  •  fre- 

quently vifited  his  wife;  a  circumftance 
•which  did  him  honour,  and  might  have  been 
otherwife  beneficial  to  him,  if  he  had  been 
prudent,  for  Monfieur  le  Comte  was  a 
young  man  tout  a  fait  comme  ilfaut^  lately 
married  to  a  very  refpectable  old  Lady, 
who  had  brought  him  a  great  fortune, 
which  he  fpent  noblement^  and  by  which  the 
Bourgeois  might  have  profited ;  but,"  conti- 
nued the  valet,  "  il  eft  Bourgeois  depuis  le 
piedsjufqu'ala  tete,  et  un  homme  tout-a-falf 
intraitable"  The  valet  then  continued  to 
inform  Edward  that  the  hufband  being  a 
moft  unreafonable  man,  and  blind  to  his 
own  intereft,  had  taken  umbrage  at  the 
7  Count's 
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Count's  vifits  to  bis  wife,  which  had 
occafioned  fome  pretty  {harp  altercations,  in 
the  courfe  of  which  the  hufband  had  been 
accufed  of  uttering  expreffions,  not  only- 
violent  againft  the  Count,  but  difrefpe&fuV 
of  the  M'-nfter,  to  whom  he  was  diftantly 
related,  anJ  glancing  at  the  government; 
an  account  of  v.'hich,  with  the  connivance 
of  his  wife,  bein^  tranfmitted  to  the  Mi- 
nifter,  Mcnfieur  le  Gomte  had  influence 
to  obtain  a  lettre  de  cachet^  in  confequence 
of  wbich  the  Bourgeois  was  feized,  and  is 
now,  heureufemcfit  pour  Monfieur,  confined 
in  prifon  ;  car  v  raiment  il  eft  irn  feu 
Irutal. 

The  valet  de  place  was  himfelf  at  this 
very  time  retained  as  a  fpy  of  the  police  ; 
he  had  got  a  glimpfe  of  The  Lady,  as  he 
flood  at  the  door  of  the  '{hop  where  Ed- 
ward firft  met  her,  and  had  obferved  enough 
afterwards  to  convince  him  that  the  youth 
was  greatly  captivated  with  her  ;  the  fellow 
therefore  wifhed  to  be  employed  in  a  bufi-' 
nefs,  which  he  had  found  by  experience  to 
be  lucrative.  His  narration  however  had' 

made 
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made  a  very  different  impreffion  on  the 
mind  of  Edward,  from  what  he  intended. 

"  How  came  you  to  be  acquainted,"  faid 
Edward,  "  with  all  thofe  circumftances  ?" 

"  I  learnt  this  morning  from  the  CountY 
valet  de  chambre,  that  his  mafter  was  to  fet 
out  to-morrow  for  Verfailles,  where  he  will 
remain  feveral  days,  alrtft  en  attendant^  Mon- 
fieur  dolt  avoir  lean  jcu"  continued  the  fel*' 
low,  with  a  profound  bow. 

"  Are  you  abfolutely  certain,'*  refumed 
Edward, "  that  this  woman's  hufband  was 
accufed  with  her  knowledge  and  conni- 
vance ?" 

"  Monfieur  may  rely  upon  that,"  faid 
the  valet;  "  I  was  in  a  fituation  to  know  all 
the  particulars  ;  fhe  pretended  to  the  world 
to  be  in  great  forrow,  but  I  knew  better — 
0  !  cefl  un  Jin  mouche" 

"  What  a  fhocking  woman  !"  exclaimed 
Edward,  turning  from  the  valet,  whom  he 
afterwards  defired  to  fay  nothing  more  of 
this  affair,  nor  to  attempt  feeing  the  Lady, 
until  he  ftiould  receive  inftrudlions  from 
him. 

Edward 
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Edward then   went   into  Mr.  Clifton's 
apartment,  and  related  all  the  valet's  ftory 
to  him,  declaring  at  the  fame  time,  "  that 
he  muft  have  better  authority  before   he 
could  give  faith  to  fo  Shocking  a  tale." 
Clifton  faid  he  expected  the  Marquis  of 
,   a  young   French    nobleman     by 
whofe  means  it  would  be  eafy  to   know 
whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

The  Marquis  entered  while  they  were 
talking,  and  Clifton  had  no  fooner  men- 
tioned the  affair  in  queftion,  than  the  Mar- 
quis acknowledged  that  he  had  heard  it 
much  in  the  manner  the  valet  had  related, 
and  although  he  did  not  fay  he  knew  it  to 
be  true,  he  fufficiently  (hewed  that  he  be- 
lieved it.  It  did  not  ftrike  him  however 
with  much  furprize  or  indignation,  as 
would  feem  by  his  manner  of  recounting 
the  following  adventure. 

"  It  muft  be  owned,"  faid  the  Marquis, 
"  that  the  cafe  of  your  Bourgeois  is  rather 
more  lamentable,  than  that  of  a  certain 
captain  of  a  man  of  war  in  our  fervice, 
un  peu  lourd  a  la  verite  cTailleurs  brave,  et  le 

meilleur 
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meitteur  homme  du  monde.  Well,  all  the 
florms  this  officer  had  experienced  at  fea 
did  not  frighten  him  from  embarking  in 
the  marriage  ftate  ;  he  chofe  for  his  mate  a 
very  pretty  girl,  whom  he  loved  a  great  deal, 
without  efteeming  her  much  ;  while  (he, 
on  her  part,  had  fome  efteem  for  him,  with- 
out loving  him  at  all.  They  might  have 
lived  as  comfortably  together  as  many  other 
hufbands  and  wives  with  limilar  fenti- 
ments  do ;  for  the  Captain  was  glad  to 
meet  with  his  wife  as  often  as  he  returned 
from  fea,  and  {he  was  by  no  means  mi- 
ferable  when  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  it 
again. 

"During  a  longer  period  than  ufual,  which 
the  Captain  pafled  at  fea,  the  Minifter  de  la 
Marine  became  acquainted  and  formed  an 
intimate  friendmip  with  his  wife,  and  the 
hufband  arrived  at  one  of  our  harbours 
xvhen  their  friendmip  was  at  the  height.  He 
immediately  applied,  as  is  ufual,  for  leave  .to 
quit  his  fhip  and  go  to  Paris.  The  Minifter 
informed  him  by  letter,  that  he  had  been  for 
fome  time  very  impatient  to  hear  of  his 
fafe  arrival,  becaufe  an  important  project, 

VOL.  II.  Q_  which 
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which  required  to  be  conducted  by  an 
officer  of  diftinguilried  talents,  was  in  con- 
templation ;  that  be  was  fixed  upon  to  con- 
duct it ;  he  was  therefore  required  to  remain 
at  the  port  where  he  then  was,  to  haften 
and  fuperintend  the  victualling  and  repair- 
ing his  fhip,  and  then  to  proceed  with  all 
poffible  expedition  to  one  of  our  iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  would  receive 
the  neceflary  inftrudions. 

"  The  Captain,  who  had  not  hitherto  had 
much  reafon  to  be  vain  of  the  notice  taken 
of  him,  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  merit  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Court  at  laft ; 
confoled  himfelf  the  beft  way  he  could,  for 
being  difappointed  of  meeting  his  wife ; 
hurried  the  preparations  for  his  fhip,  and 
failed  in  high  fpirits  to  the  Weft  Indies  ; 
where,  after  having  waited  a  confiderable 
time  for  particular  inftructions,  refpecting 
the  important  object  of  his  miflion,  he  re- 
ceived difpatches  from  the  Minifter,  by 
which  he  was  informed,  that  an  unexpected 
incident  having  rendered  the  intended  en- 
terprize  more  hazardous  than  when  it  was 
planned,  the  King  was  unwilling  to  rifk  fo 

gallant 
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gallant  an  officer  in  fo  defperate  an  attempt, 
which  was  therefore  relinquifhed. 

"  The  Captain  confoled  himfelf  for  this 
.difappointment  by  reflecting,  that  the  honour 
of  having  been  felecled  on  fuch  an  occafion 
ftill  remained  with  him  ;  and  that  the  fame 
motives  which  had  determined  the  Minifter 
to  recommend  him  for  conducting  this 
enterprize,  might  prompt  him  to  employ 
him  in  fome  other  equally  honourable,  and 
more  profitable. 

"  Notwithftanding  certain  obftrudions 
that  were  thrown  in  his  way  to  retard  his 
departure  from  the  Weft  Indies,  the  Captain 
arrived  in  France  fooner  than  was  wiflied 
by  his  Lady,  or  convenient  for  the  Minifter. 
Before  he  could  quit  the  fea-port,  however, 
he  received  information  from  him,  that  in 
order  to  indemnify  fo  active  an  officer  for 
his  late  difappointment  in  the  Weft,  a  fhip 
was  ready  prepared  to  carry  him,  without 
lofs  of  time,  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  he 
was  to  have  the  conducting  of  a  buiinefs  of 
more  importance  than  the  former.  He 
went  accordingly,  and  gave  fo  much  fatis- 
fadion  that  he  was  kept  there  feveral  years, 

and 
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and  would  probably  have  been  detained  till 
this  hour,  had  not  the  Minifter's  friendfhip 
for  the  wife  undergone  fuch  an  alteration  in 
this  interval,  that  he  became  as  willing  that 
the  hufband  fhould  find  employment  at 
home  as  he  had  formerly  been  to  employ 
him  abroad.  The  Captain  returned  accord- 
ingly, a  good  deal  improved  in  point  of  for- 
tune, and  was  received  by  his  wife  with  the 
fame  affection  as  at  the  commencement  of 
their  union." 

Edward  had  no  farther  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  valet's  ftory,  which  con- 
verted all  his  paflion  for  the  xvoman  into 
averfion  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Marquis  left 
him  alone  with  his  friend,  he  exprefied 
much  indignation  againft  a  Government 
under  which  fuch  horrid  things  could  be 
pradifed  and  connived  at,  contrafling  it 
with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  oppreflions  and  unnatural  ine- 
qualities which  attend  Monarchy  in  other 
countries  are  precluded,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  foftened  by  equal  laws  and  wife  limit- 
ations. "  No  wonder,"  continued  he,  "  that 
a  violent  third  for  liberty,  and  a  defire  of  a 
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reformation  of  Government  is  fo  prevalent 
at  prefent  among  the  French." 

"  Yet,"  replied  Clifton,  "  there  are  peo- 
ple who  imagine  there  is  fomething  in  the 
character  of  the  French,  proceeding  per- 
haps from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  the 
effect  of  that  luxury  which  has  been  carried 
fuch  length  among  them,  that  renders  them 
incapable  of  liberty  ;  they  are  fond  of  the 
word,  but  feem  to  have  no  juft  notions  of 
the  thing  itfelf.  Thofe  wanton  exertions 
of  power  and  injuftice  which,  whether 
from  defign  or  rniftake,  fometimes  take 
place  among  them,  do  not  affect  the  minds 
of  the  generality  of  the  French  nation. 
You  heard  in  what  a  light  tone  our  friend 
the  Marquis,  though  himielf  one  of  the 
fweeteft  tempered  fellows  alive,  narrated  the 
odious  conduct  of  the  Minifter  towards  the 
naval  officer  ;  fuch  a  thing  would  excite 
univerfal  indignation  in  England  ;  and  any 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  fufpected  of  it, 
xvould  be  mob'd  :  it  has  no  fuch  effect  here 
on  the  minds  of  high  or  low  ; — even  the 
valet,  from  whom  you  have  learnt  all  thofe 
particulars,  faw  nothing  amifs  in  all  he  told 
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you  ;  that  a  Bourgeois  (hould  be  cuckolded 
by  a  courtier  he  thought  very  entertaining  ; 
that  he  mould  be  (hut  up  in  prifon  when  he 
became  refractory  and  mutinous,  he  thinks 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  quite 
felon  les  regies.  All  the  valets  in  France 
think  in  the  fame  manner ;  none  of  them 
conceive  that  there  is  any  thing  wonderful 
or  (hocking  in  a  Roturier  being  infulted  with 
impunity  by  a  man  of  Quality.  Tell  the 
fame  ftory  to  a  parcel  of  Englifti  footmen, 
and  they  will  be  filled  with  fury,  and  mod 
affuredly  infult  both  the  Lady  and  her  lover 
wherever  they  fee  them." 

"  But  wherefore  impute  this,"  renamed 
Edward,  "  to  climate,  or  any  caufe  except 
the  arbitrary  nature  of  their  Government, 
•which  has  fo  long  habituated  the  minds, 
efpecially  of  the  inferior  orders  of  this  lively 
people,  to  ads  of  injuftice,  that  they  bear 
them  with  more  tamenefs  than  people  of 
even  lefs  fenfibility  would  do,  among  whom 
fuch  ads  feldomer  occur  ?  But  if  by  any 
fatal  concurrence  of  circumftances,  which 
Heaven  avert,  it  fhould  be  thought  necef- 
fary  to  infringe  the  free  nature  of  the  Go-^ 
12  vernment 
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vernment  eftablifhed  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  Revolution,  by  new  reftraints  and  fe- 
verer  laws,  it  will  then  appear  whether  ter- 
*  ror  cannot  reprefs  the  national  fpirit,  gradu- 
ally deprive  Englimmen  of  that  hardihood 
and  energy  of  character,  that  hatred  of  ty- 
ranny, that  indignation  at  the  fight  of  op- 
preflion  which  freedom  infpires,  rendering 
them  at  laft  as  tame  to  injuftice  as  the  moft 
fubmifiive  of  their  neighbours,  without  even 
a  \vi(h  for  liberty  ;  or  like  the  Romans,  in 
the  reign  of  Auguftus,  defcribed  by  Taci- 
tus— Ceteri  Nobiltum,  quanta  quit  fervitio 
promptior^  op'ibus  et  honor ibus  extollerentur ; 
ac  novis  ex  rebus  auRi^  tut  a  et  prefentia,  quam 
vetera  et  periculcfa  mallent." 

*  No  concurrence,  of  circumftances,"  re- 
plied Clifton,  "  can  render  fuch  an  altera- 
tion in  the  Britifh  Government  neceflary." 

"  I  am  of  your  opinion,"  faid  Edward  ; 
"  and  was  only  fuppofmg  a  cafe." 

"  I  hate  even  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a 
thing,"  refumed  Clifton  ;  "  but  if  on  any 
pretence  the  attempt  were  ever  to  be  made, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  fpirit  it  would  ex- 
cite would  produce  an  effeft  diametrically 

oppofite 
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oppofite  to  what  was  intended,  but  equally 
fatal  to  that  happy  Conftitution  eftablifhed 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1688." 

"  I  am  not  much  fonder  of  your  fuppo- 
fition  than  you  are  of  mine,"  faid  Edward  ; 
"  and  moft  heartily  hope  that  neither  will 
ever  be  verified." 

"  In  that  I  cordially  join  you,"  rejoined 
Clifton  ;  "  but  we  have  (I  don't  know  how) 
fiid  into  politics,  which  has  produced  the 
ufual  effect,  and  made  us  neglect  the  Lady. 
When  do  you  intend  to  vifit  her  ?" 

"  Never  !  I  deteft  the  thought  of  her." 
"She  is  a  wicked  jade,  to  be  fure,"  re- 
fumed  Clifton  ;  *'  and  if  her  guilt  has  af- 
fecled  her  beauty  ;  if  it  has  made  her  teeth 
black,  or  rendered  her  unl  turpior  unguiy 
I  fliall  rely  upon  your  never  going  near 
her." 

"  I  never  (hall." 

"  You  will  at  leaft  make  her  one  vifit, 
were  it  merely  to  upbraid  her  for  her  trea- 
chery to  her  hufband." 

"  You  may  be  as  ironical  as  you  pleafe ; 
but  I  certainly  never  will  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  that  woman." 

"  No  ! 
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"  No  !  why  you  did  not  take  her  for  a  pa- 
ragon of  virtue,"  faid  Clifton. 

"  Neither  did  I  take  her  for  fuch  a  model 
of  vice,"  rejoined  Edward  ; <c  and  I  now  con- 
fider  her  as  too  mocking  a  creature  to  have 
any  ibrt  of  connection  with." 

"  There  are  many  who  would  not  {hew 
fo  much  delicacy  on  fuch  an  cccafion,"  faid 
Clifton. 

"  I  hope  not  many,"  replied  Edward  ; 
"  for  fuch  perfidy,  I  mould  imagine,  would 
revolt  every  heart  of  common  fenfibility; 
for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  being  inte- 
refted  for  the  hufband,  and  I  mould  be 
happy  if,  by  any  trouble  on  my  own  part,  I 
could  procure  the  poor  man  his  freedom  ;  it 
is  painful  to  think  on  his  fituation." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  added  Ciifton. 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  you  mention  your 
being  acquainted  with  the  Minifter  ;  if  ei- 
ther directly,  or  by  the  means  of  fome  of 
your  acquaintance,  you  could  get  this  cafe 
fairly  reprefented  to  him,  my  dear  Clifton," 
faid  Edward,  "  it  might  poffibly  have  the 
defired  effect." 

"We 
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"  We  may  at  leaft  make  the  trial,"  re- 
plied his  friend  5  "  and  Til  fet  about  it  di- 
reaiy." 

That  fame  evening  Mr.  Clifton  faw  a 
French  nobleman  of  his  acquaintance,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  on  an  intimate  "footing  with 
the  Minifter,  and  who  gave  him  good  hopes 
that  the  man's  liberty  would  be  obtained,  if 
the  circumftances  were  as  Clifton  reprc- 
fented. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  rendezvous  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lady,  Edward  fent  her  a 
letter  by  the  valet  de  place,  importing,  "that 
although  he  could  not  meet  her,  yet  as  he 
underftood  (he  exprefled  great  forrow  on 
account  of  her  hufband's  unjuft  confine- 
ment, he  had  the  pleafure  to  inform  her  that 
he  would  be  foon  at  liberty." 

A  few  days  after,  the  nobleman  to  whom 
Clifton  had  applied  told  him  that  the  Mi- 
nifter, at  his  requeft,  ,had  made  inquiry 
concerning  the  man's  confinement ;  and  as 
there  was  reafon  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
preflions  he  was  accufed  of  having  ufed  had 
been,  in  fome  degree,  aggravated  and  mif- 
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reprefented,  he  would  be  fet  at  liberty, 
which  was  done  accordingly,  after  having 
been  very  gravely  admonifhed  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant de  Police  to  be  more  prudent  in 
future,  and  never  to  allow  paflion  or  a  fenle 
of  injury  from  an  individual  to  impel  him 
to  fpeak  difrefpe&fully  of  the  Government, 
for  that  was,  in  fome  meafure,  to  fhew  dif- 
refpe£t  to  the  facred  perfon  of  the  Monarch 
himfelf. 

Edward's  chief  motive  in  writing  to  the 
Lady  was,  that  me  might  be  prepared  for 
her  hufband's  releafe;  for  although  he  re- 
joiced in  having  contributed  to  it,  yet,  both 
on  the  hufband's  and  the  wife's  account,  he 
wimed  to  prevent  her  being  furprifed  with 
the  Count  by  her  hufband. 

In  confequence  of  the  information  in 
Edward's  letter,  the  Lady,  though  filled 
with  rage  and  difappointment,  took  fuch 
arrangements  as  prevented  any  event  of  that 
nature  ;  but  the  hufband,  after  his  enlarge- 
ment, was  informed  of  enough  to  prevent 
his  living  any  more  with  his  wife. 
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CHAP.     LXIX. 

Les  amities  renouees  demandant  plus  de  foins,  que  cellea 
am  n'cnt  jamais  cte  ronjpues.       ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

T?  DWARD  kept  up  a  conftant  literary  cor- 
refpondence  with  Mr.  Temple,  who  re- 
fided  generally  at  his  new  living,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  feat  of  the  nobleman  who 
had  appointed  him  to  it ;  a  more  particular 
knowledge  of  each  other  confirmed  their 
reciprocal  efteem,  and  eftablifhed  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  intimacy  between  them. 
The  Earl  happened  to  confult  Mr.  Temple 
refpecting  a  perfon  then  wanted  for  a  public 
fituation  of  confidence.  Mr.  Temple  named 
Edward,  as  a  young  man  in  whom  all  the 
requifites  which  his  Lordfliip  had  enume- 
rated were  united.  On  this  occafion  Mr. 
Temple  learnt,  for  the  firft  time,  to  whom 
he  owed  the  living  ;  and  the  furprife  he 
exprefled  made  his  Lordfhip  recollect  that 
he  had  inadvertently  difclofed  what  he  had 
10  promifed 
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promifed  to  conceal ;  but  finding  it  too  late 
to  draw  back,  he  acquainted  Mr.  Temple 
with  all  the  particulars  of  that  tranfaclion. 

"  What  your  Lordfhip  informs  me  of," 
laid  Mr.  Temple,  "  furprifes  me  only  be- 
caufe  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  at  that 
time  acquainted  with  this  young  man, 
for  it  is  entirely  of  a  piece  with  all  hia 
conduct  fince  I  had  the  happinefs  of  know- 
ing him." 

A  fhort  time  after  this  his  Lordfhip  in- 
formed Mr.  Temple,  that  the  affair  he  had 
formerly  mentioned  was  nearly  arranged  ; 
defiring  him  to  write  to  Edward  to  return 
to  England  immediately,  as  the  Minifter 
wimed  to  converie  with  him  previous  to  his 
going  on  his  intended  million. 

All  Edward's  friends,  particularly  Mrs. 
Barnet,  rejoiced  at  this  news,  becaufe  they 
knew  that  the  fituatidn  accorded  equally 
with  his  tafte  and  talents ;  and  as  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Clifton's  health  was  much 
better,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  Edward 
would  return  directly  on  receiving  Mr. 
Temple's  letter. 

Clifton 
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Clifton  was  perfuacled  that  Edward  would 
accompany  him  to  the  South,  and  even  pafs 
the  winter  with  him,  if  he  were  to  requeft 
it ;  but  being  acquainted  with  his  friend's 
views  in  life,  the  fteadinefs  with  which  he 
purfued  them,  and  the  honourable  motives 
on  which  they  were  founded,  he  thought 
that  fuch  a  requeft  would  be  unreafonable  ; 
foreboding,  however,  that  he  himfelf  fhould 
pafs  a  tedious  and  melancholy  winter  in  the. 
South,  if  he  went  unaccompanied  by  the 
friend  he  loved,  he  refolved,  in  fpite  of  the 
advice  of  the  phyficians,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  for  it  was  in  this  youth's  character  to 
run  any  rifk  rather  than  endure  what  he 
thought  tirefome  ordifagreeable. 

Edward  was  alone  in  his  chamber  when 
he  received  Mr.  Temple's  letter  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  fituation  which  had  been  pro- 
cured for  him,  and  the  intreaties  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barnet,  that  he  ihould  return  to 
England  as  fpeedily  as  poflible.  A  fituation 
of  that  nature  was  what  he  had  greatly 
wifhed  to  obtain,  ever  fmce  he  had  relin- 
quifhed  his  hope  of  going  into  the  army. 

He 
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He  was  roufed  from  a  reverie,  which  the 
perufal  of  this  letter  had  thrown  him  into, 
by  hearing  Clifton  giving  orders  to  his  fer- 
vant  in  the  paflage,  regarding  their  immedi- 
ate return  to  England.  This  touched  Ed- 
ward fenfibly.  Shall  I,  thought  he,  con- 
nive at  my  friend's  perfevering  in  a  mea- 
fure  dangerous  to  him,  and  which  it  is  in 
my  power  to  turn  him  from?  Shall  I  now, 
from  views  of  ambition,  accept  what  I  for- 
merly refufed  to  friendfhip  ?  He  fnatched 
the  pen,  and  wrote  to  the  Earl  and  Mr. 
Temple  in  the  warmeft  language  of  grati- 
tude, but  declaring,  that  as  Mr.  Clifton's 
health  required  his  going  to  the  South,  he 
was  determined  to  accompany  him,  and  to 
pafs  the  winter  there  ;  begging  at  the  fame 
time,  that  they  would  take  meafures  for  pre- 
venting Mr.  Clifton  from  being  informed  of 
the  new  propofal  that  had  been  made  to 
himfelf. 

The  following  'day,  on  hearing  Clifton 
make  fome  allufion  to  his  fpeedy  return  to 
England,  Edward  faid,  "  I  will  fairly  con- 
fefs  to  you,  Jack,  that  being  now  on  the 
Continent,  with  very  little  chance  of  ever 

reviflting; 
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revifiting  it,  I  think  with  reluctance  of  quit- 
ting it  fo  foon." 

Clifton  looked  at  him  with  furprife — 
w  This  lively  people  amufe  me  exceedingly," 
refumed  he;  "  and  what  I  have  heard  of  Pro- 
vence and  Languedoc  has  greatly  excited 
my  curiofity.  I  (hall  not  indulge  it  without 
you  ;  and  you  will  oblige  me  much  if,  with- 
out farther  ceremony,  you  will  agree  to 
our  directing  pur  courfe  to  Lyons,  inftead 
of  Calais." 

In  fpite  of  this  colouring,  Clifton  per- 
ceived the  motive  of  this  propofal,  and  felt 
it  with  a  degree  of  fenfibilhy  which  he 
could  not  exprefs  ;  he  turned  round,  wiped 
his  eyes,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

The  two  friends  fet  out  a  few  days  after 
for  Lyons..  After  fpending  a  week  in  that 
beautiful  and  flourishing,  city,  they  de- 
fcended  the  Rhone  to  Avignon,  in  company 

with    a  French    officer,     who    had    ferved 

•    •  - 

during  the  late  war  in  America  ;  they  foon 
difcovered  that  he  had  more  learning  than 
French  officers  ufually  have,  and  that  he  had 
imbibed  political  opinions,  which,  however 
prevalent  in  France  at  that  time,  they  did 

not 
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not  expert  in  one  of  his  profeffion.     Thefe 
opinions  were  ftrengthened  by  a  recent  dif- 
appointment  at  Veriailles,  from  whence  he 
came,    after   two  months  attendance  and 
fruitlefs  folicitation  for  a  preferment,  which 
a  much  younger  officer  of  noble  family  had 
obtained  through  the  influence  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood.  This  difappointment,  ferment- 
ing in  the  man's  mind  with  the  republican 
ideas  he  had  acquired  in  America,  produced 
a  violent  animofity  againft  the  Court,  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  nobility  in  gene- 
ral ;   for  this  officer  was  a  foldier  of  for- 
tune, who  had  obtained  a  certain  rank  from 
fervices,  although   he  was  not  of  the  No- 
blefle.     He  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  regi- 
ment at  Toulon,  and  accompanied  the  two 
gentlemen  in  the  curfory  view  they  took  of 
Avignon.     The  cathedral   is  fituated  on  a 
hill,  from  which  there  is  an  extenfive  pro- 
fpect,  not  only  of  the  county  of  Avignon, 
but  of  the  principality  of  Orange,  part  of 
the    provinces   of    Dauphiny,    Languedoc, 
and  Provence.     While  they   contemplated 
this  landfcape,  the  French  officer,  in  whale 
mind  the  ideas  be  had  acquired  in  Ame- 
VOL.  n.  R  rica 
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rica  were  always  prefent,  began  to  exclaim 
at  the  contraft  between  the  rich  fertility  of 
the  country,  and  the  fqualid  poverty  of  the 
peafants  :  "  Why,"  cried  he,  "  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  thofe  fertile  fields  half-ftarved  in 
the  midft  of  fuch  profufion  ?  Why  is  the 
cordial  juice  denied  to  the  fainting  labourer, 
and  carried  to  the  cellars  of  thofe  whofe 
health  is  already  broken  by  intemperance  ? 
Why  is  the  morfel  torn  from  over-laboured 
indigence,  to  fwell  the  granaries  of  flothful 
gluttony  ?  But  I  am  greatly  miftaken  if  al) 
this  will  be  endured  much  longer."  Then 
abruptly  addrefling  his  companions,  he  faid, 
"  Some  very  curious  fcenes  were  exhibited 
in  your  country,  Gentlemen,  about  the  mid- 
dle and  towards  tne  end  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury." And  he  afterwards  explained,  that 
he  aHuded  to  the  fate  of  Charles  the  Firft, 
and  that  of  James  the  Second. 

"  I  thank  Heaven  f'  faid  Edward,  "  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  any  fuch  fcenes 
being  again  acted  in  Europe." 

"  The    hiftory   of   mankind,   however," 
ktid  the  Frenchman,  "  confifts  of  a  repeti- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  fame  fcenes  in  different  countries 
at  different  periods." 

"  If  limilar  fcenes  were  to  be  repeated," 
added  Clifton,  "  France  is  the  laft  country 
in  Europe  in  which  they  will  be  aded  ;  the 
French  in  general  being  more  attached  to 
their  princes  than  any  other  people.'* 

"  Nous  avons  un  peu  change  tout  cela," 
replied  the  French  officer ;  "  the  French 
army  caught  the  Anglomanie  in  America  ; 
and  fince  their  return  have  infedled  their 
countrymen,  and  are  now  as  likely  to  be- 
head or  banifh  a  tyrant  as  any  of  their 
neighbours." 

"  Had  James  the  Second  poflefled  half 
the  humanity  and  moderation  cf  Lewis  the 
Sixteenth,  he  never  would  have  needed  to 
have  taken  refuge  at  St.  Germain,"  faid 
Edward. 

"  I  wifh  no  harm  to  the  King,"  rejoined 
the  officer,  whofe  rancour  was  chiefly  di- 
rected againft  that  Prince  to  whom  he  im- 
puted the  lofs  of  his  preferment ;  "  but  if 
any  of  the  Bourbon  Princes  fhould  be 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  your  ifland,  do  you 
think  your  countrymen  would  fo  far  over- 
R  2  come 
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come  national  prejudice  as  to  imitate  the 
hofpitality  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to 
James,  by  lodging  him  in  a  palace? 

"  As  the  prejudices  of  my  countrymen 
are  always  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate,  I 
am  convinced  they  would,"  replied  Clifton. 

"  I  heartily  wifh,"  rejoined  the  French- 
man, in  a  paflionate  tone,  "  that  the  experi- 
ment was  made  ;  and  if  half  the  Noblefle 
were  included,  it  would  be  fo  much  the 
better." 

The  recollection  of  the  injuftice  he  had 
fuftained,  by  a  young  nobleman,  who  had 
feen  no  fervice,  being  preferred  to  him,  en- 
raged the  man  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
abufed  the  whole  body  of  Noblefle  without 
mercy  ;  and  he  indulged  his  hatred  the  more 
freely,  becaufe  neither  of  his  companions 
having  titles, he  concluded  that  they  were  not 
allied  to  nobility,  and  of  courfe  would  hear 
that  clafs  inveighed  againft  with  pleafure. 

As  he  had  named  the  young;  man  who 
had'  been  preferred  to  him,  Edward  recol- 
lected that  his  father  \vas  a  nobleman  of 
merit,  who  had  diftinguillied  himfelf  as  an 
excellent  officer  in  the  war  in  Germany. 

When 
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When  Edward  mentioned  this  circumftance, 
the  Frenchman  replied — 

Malo  pater  tibi  fit  Therfites,  dummodo  tu  fls 
.ZEacklae  fimilis,  vulcaniaque  arma  Capeflas, 
Ouam  te  Therfitse  fimilem  producat  Achilles. 

"  You  feem  to  have  ftudied  Juvenal's 
eighth  fatire  with  great  attention,"  faid 
Clifton. 

"  And  you  Teem  to  have  ftudied  it  con 
amore"  added  Edward  ;  "  it  is  the  fevered 
fatire  that  ever  appeared  againft  nobility." 

"  I  have  ftudied  the  laft  war  and  revolu- 
tion in  America,"  faid  the  Frenchman, 
"  fuccefsfully  conducted  by  merchants  and 
mechanics,  in  opposition  to  Statefmen  and 
Generals  of  high  birth  and  reputation,  which 
I  think  a  feverer  fatire  againft  nobility  ftill. 
Something  of  a  fimilar  nature,  in  fome  peo- 
ple's opinion,  is  in  great  for  ward  nefs  in  this 
country  at  prefent." 

From  the  cathedral  the  three  Gentle- 
men walked  to  the  church  of  Cordeliers,  a 
very  fine  Gothic  building,  in  which  there 
are  fome  valuable  paintings ;  but  what 
chiefly  draws  the  attention  of  travellers  to 
this  church  is  to  view  the  tcmbs  of  Laura, 
R3  the 
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the  celebrated  miftrefs  of  Perrarch,  and  of 
Crillon,  fo  diftinguifhed  fgr  his  bravery  du- 
ring the  war  of  the  League  and  the  reign' of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 

Speaking  of  this  celebrated  Lady  the 
Officer  obferved,  "  that  whatever  other  ac- 
complilhments  Hie  poflefled,  fhe  certainly 
had  no  great  tafte  for  poetry,  or  her  wile  the 
admired  fonnets  which  Petrarch  had  com- 
pofed  in  her  praife  would  have  moved  her 
more,  and  enabled  him  at  length  to  have 
carried  his  point." 

"  It  is  not  very  clear  what  his  point 
was,"  faid  Edward. 

"  Diable  !"  cried  the  officer,  with  an  air 
of  aftoniiliment ;  "  I  fhould  have  thought 
that  the  cleared  thing  in  the  world.*' 

"  Certain  hiftorians  aflert,"  added  Ed- 
ward, <l  that  Pope  Benoit  the  Twelfth  ad- 
vifed  him  to  propofe  marriage  to  Laura, 
which  the  poet  declined." 

"  That  proves  nothing,"  faid  the  officer  ; 
"  the  point  he  vviihed  to  carry  might  be  clear 
for  all  that." 

"  The  reafqn  that  he  afligned  for  declin- 
ing the  Pope's  advice,"  refumed  Clifton, 

"  was 
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"  was  left  the  familiarities  of  the  married 
ftate  mould  abate  the  enthufiafm  of  his  ad- 
miration, and  the  ardour  of  his  love." 

"  Parbleu,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  "  Voila 
un  animal  bien  delicat ;  it  is,"  added  he,  "  as 
if  a  man  was  to  refufe  to  eat  his  dinner,  left 
it  ftiould  fpoil  his  appetite." 

From  Avignon  the  two  friends  proceeded 
to  Aix,  and  thence  to  Toulon,  accompanied 
by  the  officer  whofe  regiment  was  quartered 
there:  He  introduced  them  to  his  brother 
officers,  and  other  gentlemen,  whofe  lively 
converfalion  was  fo  agreeable  to  the  natural 
gaiety  of  Clifton's  difpofition,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  on  by 
Edward  to  quit  Toulon  for  the  village  of 
Hiers,  which  had  been  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  the  phyficians,  as  the  propereft 
refidence  for  him  during  the  winter. 

The  country  from  Toulon  to  Hiers  re- 
fembles  a  continued  garden,  richly  planted 
with  olive,  fig,  and  fruit  trees,  vines,  grena- 
dines, and  palm-trees.  The  village  of  Hiers 
itfelf  is  fituated  amidft  extenlive  orange 
gardens,  fcreened  from  the  N.  E.  wind,  by 
a  mountain  richly  cultivated  ;  while  it  is 
R  4  open 
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open  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  within  fight 
of  the  iiland  of  St.  Marquerite ;  the  air 
being  more  mild  and  falutary  here,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  part  of  France. 

They  remained  in  this  place  during  the 
feverity  of  the  winter  ;  after  which  they  vi- 
fited  other  parts  of  the  South  of  France, 
and  having  made  a  fecond  vifit  to  Lyons, 
they  turned  to  Geneva,  and  made  a  tour 
through  Swizerland,  intending  from  thence 
to  return  to  England  :  but  Mr.  Clifton 
having  caught  a  frefti  cold,  attended  with 
threatening  fymptoms,  he  was  advifed  to 
pafs  the  winter  in  Italy,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  no  confideration  would  prevail 
on  Edward  to  leave  him  while  he  was 
thought  in  a  doubtful  ftate  of  health,  he 
difdained  the  affe&ation  of  ever  mentioning 
the  fubjecl. 
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She    felt,    or  fancied  in  her   fluttering  mood, 
Al!    the    difeafes  which  the  Spittles  know, 
And  fought  all.phyfic  which    the  ihops   beftow, 
And  Hill   new  leaches  and  new  drugs  would  try, 
Her  humour  ever  wavering  to  and  fro. 

THOMPSON. 

AFTER  pafling  the  Alps,  .they  proceeded 
by  moderate  journies  through  Italy, 
making  a  fhort  flay  in  the  principal  towns, 
in  their  way  to  Naples,  where  they  had 
been  advifed  to  make  a  longer  refidence, 
the  air  of  that  place  being  thought  moft 
fuitable  to  Clifton's  ftate  of  health. 

Of  all  the  Englifli,  who  at  that  time  re- 
Tided  in  Naples,  they  formed  the  greateft 
intimacy  with  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anguifh  ; 
and  as  this  was  the  commencement  of  a 
friendfhip  that  continued  during  the  lives 
of  all  the  four,  it  is  proper  to  make  the 
reader  a  little  acquainted  with  this  Gen- 
tleman and  Lady. 

Mr.  Anguifh  had  been  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  profeflion  of  phyfic,  and  was  a 
ftudent  of  medicine,  when  by  the  death  of 

his 
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his  elder  brother,  he  fucceeded  to  his  fa- 
ther's eftate.  He  fome  time  after  married 
the  heirefs  of  a  fortune  more  confiderable 
than  his  own,  which,  however,  he  could  not 
pofTefs  without  changing  his  own  name  to 
that  of  Angutfh,  which  was  the  name  of 
his  wife. 

Mr.  Anguiih  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe, 
agreeable  manners,  and  a  genteel  appear- 
ance. Allthofe  qualities,  no  doubt,  had  fome 
weight  in  forwarding  his  fuit ;  but  it  was 
fuppofed,  that  the  circumftance  which  firft 
recommended  him  to  the  Lady,  and  moft 
contributed  to  his  fuccefs,  was  his  having 
ftudied  medicine. 

Mrs.  Anguifti  was  a  woman  of  a  moft 
benevolent  difpofition,  genteel  in  her  man- 
ners, beautiful  in  her  countenance,  and  to 
thofe  who  judged  merely  from  her  looks, 
agility,  appetite,  and  other  obvious  fymp- 
toms,  {he  feemed  to  have  an  excellent  con- 
ilitution,  and  to  be  in  perfect  health.  She 
herlelf,  however,  was  convinced  that  all 
thefe  fymptoms  were  erroneous,  and  that 
fhe  was  in  a  dying  condition  ;  this  difco- 
very  (lie  had  made  in  coufequence  of  read- 
ing 
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ing  f  >me  medical  books,  which  had  acci- 
dentally fallen  into  her  hands,  and  which 
(he  perufed  with  equal  anxiety  and  ardor. 
Being  foon  convinced  that  her  cafe  was 
almoft  defperate,  fhe  confulted  a  phyfician, 
who  was  a  good  deal  furprifed  to  hear  a 
woman  of  a  blooming  countenance,  and  in 
every  refpect  a  healthful  appearance,  enu- 
merate a  lift  of  co  n plaints,  belonging  to 
difeaies,  oppofitc  in  their  nature,  and 
claiir.ing  them  all  as  her  own. 

When  he  attended  to  her  narrative,  he 
could  hardly  believe  his  own  eyes,  and 
when  he  confidered  her  looks,  he  could  not 
believe  a  word  he  heard.  He  thought  pro- 
per, however,  to  act  as  if  he  believed,  and 
prefcnbed  fome  innocent  medicine.  After 
this  fhe  feldom  thought  herfelf  in  tolerable 
fecurity  for  a  fmgle  day,  without  fwallow- 
ing  fome  drug,  either  to  remove  the  difeafe 
(he  imagined  was  actually  begun,  or  for  the 
purpofe  of  precluding  that  which  xvas  faft 
approaching  ;  this  practice  had  almoft  re- 
duced her  in  reality  to  the  ftate  in  which 
fhe  was  before  only  in  imagination  :  when 
Mr.  Anguifh  paid  his  court  to  her,  the 
9  intereft 
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intereft  which  (he  foon  took  in  this  gentle- 
man turned  her  attention  to  new  objeds, 
and  for  forne  time  after  their  marriage, 
they  both  enjoyed  health  of  body  and  peace 
of  mind.  But  her  hufband  having  been 
fuddenly  called  on  prefling  bufmefs  to 
London,  where  he  was  detained  longer 
.  than  (he  expected,  £he  unfortunately  found 
a  treatife  on  air  among  his  books,  and 
before  fhe  had  got  half  through  it,  {he 
began  to  be  troubled  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing.  As  this  was  a  fymptom  (he 
had  never  perceived  before,  me  was  ex- 
ceedingly alarmed,  and  told  her  hufband 
as  foon  as  he  returned  to  the  country, 
that  the  air  of  England,  particularly  in 
fummer,  was  much  too  thick  for  her  con- 
flitution  :  it  was  immediately  decided  that 
they  mould  fet  out  for  the  fouth  of 
France. 

After  fpending  a  (liort  time  in  that 
country,  me  took  a  fufpicion  that  the  air 
of  Montpellier  was  by  much  too  thin,  on 
which  account  fhe  perfuaded  her  hufband 
to  hurry  from  it,  with  as  much  expedition 
as  if  Ihe  had  heard  that  the  plague  had 
4  broken 
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broken  out  again  at  Marfeilles ;  they 
made  fhort  trials  of  the  different  airs,  in 
various  towns  of  Italy,  without  being  long 
fatisfied  with  any,  until  they  arrived  at 
Naples,  where  they  remained  longer  than 
they  had  in  any  place  fmce  their  leaving 
England. 

Mr.  Anguifh  had  not  only  endeavoured 
to  keep  books  of  medicine  from  his  wife's 
perufal,  but  he  had  alfo  laboured  to  con- 
vince her  that  fhe  had  no  need  of  any 
ftricl:  regimen,  far  lefs  of  any  medicine ; 
for  that  in  his  opinion  fhe  enjoyed  a  very 
found  conftitution.  This  fully  fatisfied  his 
wife  that  fhe  had  been  egregioufly  mif- 
taken,  not  refpe&ing  her  own  conftitution, 
but  in  her  former  opinion  of  his  fkill  in  me- 
dicine j  fhe  ftill  retained,  howeve'r,  all  pof- 
fible  efteem  and  affection  for  him,  as  an 
amiable  man.  He  on  his  part,  when  he 
perceived  that  his  arguments  could  not 
convince  his  wife,  gave  up  all  reafoning 
on  the  fubject,  and  accommodated  him- 
felf  to  her  prejudices,  as  much  as  an  affec- 
tionate hufband,  who  was  at  the  fame 
time  a  man  of  fenfe,  could  poflibly  do, 

10  A  little 
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A  little  before  the  arrival  of  Clifton  and 
Edward,  Mrs.  Anguifh  had  begun  to  be 
tired  of  the  fociety  and  amufements  of 
Naples;  the  ccniequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  air  feemed  not  to  agree  with  her  fo 
well  as  formerly,  and  had  not  they  arrived 
fhe  would  probably  have  found  it  as  per- 
nicious as  that  of  Montpellier  ;  but  the 
agreeable  manners  and  entertaining  con- 
verfation  of  thofe  two  Gentlemen,  who 
lived  almoft  conftantly  with  her  hufband 
and  her,  gave  fueh  a  new  zed  to  the 
amufements  of  Naples,  that  fhe  became 
latisfied  that  the  air  of  that  place  was  in 
a  falutary  medium,  between  that  of  Eng- 
Jand  and  France,  and  very  fuitable  to  her 
conftitution. 

While  the  party  pafled  their  time,  how- 
ever, in  the  moft  agreeable  manner,  Mrs. 
Anguifh,  by  letters  fr.om  England,  received 
a  piece  of  information  which  her  hiifband 
had  concealed  ;  namely,  that  his  return 
was  neceflary  to  his  carrying  a  point  on 
which  he  placed  a  great  importance,  but 
had  determined  to  rifk  lofing,  rather  than 
prefs  his  wife  to  go  home,  while  fhe  ima- 
gined 
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gmed    that   her   health   required    her   re- 
maining abroad. 

Mrs.  Anguifh  was  of  too  generous  a  dik 
pofition  not  to  be  ftruck  with  the  delicacy 
of  her  hufband's  conduct.  This  difcovery 
made  her  recoiled:  other  inftances  of  the 
fame  nature ;  fhe  refolved  not  to  be  out- 
done in  generofity,  and  propofed  to  him 
that  they  fhould  immediately  return  to1 
England. — Having  expreffed  furprife,  Mr. 
Anguifh  afked  what  had  determined  her1 
fo  fuddenly  to  that  meafure ;  fhe  gave  no 
other  explanation,  than  that  flie  found  her 
health  better.  Clifton  and  Edward  ufed 
their  endeavours  with  both  to  prevail  oa 
them  to  poftpone  their  journey.  Mrs.  An- 
guifh was  inflexible,  and  they  fet  out  di- 
redly.  Edward  however  had  the  fatif* 
faction  to  know  that  their  refidence  in 
England  was  in  future  to  be  at  Mrs.  An- 
guifh's  eftate,  in  a  different  county,  but  at 
no  great  diftance  from  Baruet-hall,  a  fpa- 
cious  houfe  having  during  their  abfence 
been  repaired  and  fitted  for  that  purpofe. 

The  two    young    Gentlemen    remained 
a  fhort  time  at  Naples   after  the  departure 

of 
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of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anguifh  ;  Clifton's  health 
being  entirely  re-eftablimed,  and  both 
wilhing  to  vifit  thofe  parts  of  Italy  which 
they  had  not  yet  Teen.  After  a  pretty  ex- 
tenfive  tour  they  returned  to  France, 
paffing  through  Franche  -  Comte  and 
Champagne. 

On  their  arrival  at  Paris,  Clifton  found 
a  note  at  his  banker's,  informing  him  that 
his  mother  had  been  there  for  forne  weeks ; 
— he  haftened  to  the  hotel  in  which  fhe 
lodged  — Ihe  expreffed  infinite  fatisfadion 
on  finding  him  reftored  to  perfect  health  ; 
had  addrefied  letters  to  Naples,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  her  intention  of  meeting 
him  at  Paris  ;  a  refolution  {he  had  fud- 
denly  formed,  when  me  underftood  he  was 
on  his  return.  He  had  received  none  of 
them. 

Lady  Ann  Clifton  was  fo  rejoiced  at 
fight  of  her  fon,  and  fo  fenfible  of  Edward's 
attentions  to  him,  that  her  tarly  prejudices 
againft  that  young  man  were  entirely  obli- 
terated. She  expreiled  her  gratitude  and 
regard  with  equal  warmth  and  fmcerity. 
Edward  palled  foine  weeks  very  agreeably 

with 
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with  the  mother  and  fon ;  but  Lady  Ann 
having  (hewn  an  inclination  to  make  a  tour 
through  fome  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of 
France,  her  fon  immediately  declared  that 
he  would  accompany  her.  They  fet  out 
accordingly,  and  Edward  on  the  fame  day 
left  Paris  for  London* 
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it  plus  dangereux  ridicule  des  vieilles  perfcnnes  qui 
ont   etc  aimables,    c'eft    d'oublier  qu'elles  ne  font 

plus.  ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

HEN  Edward  arrived  at  Barnet-hall, 
he  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  and 
Sir;  Wormwood  affembled  there.  He  was 
received  with  kindnefs  by  Mr.  Barnet, 
with  maternal  affection  by  Mrs.  Barnet, 
with  every  mark  of  good-will  and  regard 
by  the  reft  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Waller  was  the  firft  vifitor  who 
made  an  agreeable  addition  to  this  fociety. 
Mr.  Barnet  afterwards  frequently  afferted 
that  this  week  was  the  pleafanteft  he  had 
ever  pafled  in  his  life  ;  and  what  is  ftill 
a  ftronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  af- 
fertion,  he  declared  the  fame  every  day 
while  the  week  was  paffing. 

It  was  with  particular  fatisfaclion  that 
Edward  was  informed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anguifh's  being  eftablifhed  at  their  new 

refidence, 
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re'fiderice,  and  that  they  had  alre-idy  been 
viiited  by  his  friends.  Mr.  Waller  at  the 
fame  time  informed  him,  that  he  was 
nearly  relate'  to  that  Lady,  and  was  be- 
fides  an  old  college  companion  of  her  huf- 
band  ,  that  he  had  heard  them  fpeak  with 
much  fatisfaclion  of  the  pl^afure  the)  had 
enjoyed  in  his  and  Mr.  Clifton's  fociety 
at  Naples ;  and  as  he  was  then  going  to 
vifit  them,  he  propoied  that  Edward  (huuld 
accompany  him. 

Mr.  Earner,  xvho  never  could  conceal 
his  feelings,  faid,  "  that  if  Mr.  Waller 
was  determined  to  go,  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  hut  that  he  ought  not  to  entice 
others  from  the  company." 

Every  one  prefent  was  hurt  at  this  rude 
fpeech,  but  it  gave  fecret  pleafure  to  Mrs. 
Barnet,  to  obferve  that  Louiia  feemed  more 
(hocked  than  any  of  them. 

"My  hufbaml,"  faid  Mrs.  Barnet, "  can- 
not bear  to  lole  the  company  of  any  of 
his  friends;  but  it  Edward  will  engage  to 
bring  Mr.  Waller  back  with  him,'  I  (iare 
fay,  my  dear,  you  will  agjee  to  their  both 
going  at  prelem." 
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"  To  be  fure  I  will,"  replied  Earner, 
14  provided  they  both  return  to-morrow, 
or  the  day  after  at  fartheft." 

M  I  hope  Mr.  Waller  will  agree  to  this 
compromife  ?M  faid  Mrs.  Barnet. 

"  With  the  greateft  pleafure,  Madam," 
replied  Mr.  Waller. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  Mr.  Waller 
and  Edward  fet  out  together ;  they  were 
received  with  the  warmed  welcome  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anguim.  After  fome  conver- 
fatioa  with  Edward  concerning  their  Nea- 
politan acquaintance,  Mr.  Anguifh  faid, 
"  that  before  dinner  he  would  prefent  them 
both  to  a  Lady,  who  equalled  in  beauty 
the  handfomeft  woman  they  had  feen  in 
Italy." 

u  If  my  hufband,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh, 
"  met  with  any  Lady  in  Italy  who 
equalled  her,  it  muft  have  been  in  fecret, 
and  unknown  to  me,  for  I  faw  nothing 
that  could  be  compared  to  the  young  pcr- 
Ibn  now  with  us." 

Edward  did  not  think  that  Mrs.  Anguilh 
had  over- rated  her  beauty,  when  he  was 
prefented  to  her.  The  name  of  this  young 

Lady 
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Lady  was  Caroline  Huntly.  She  had 
lately  arrived  from  the  Continent,  where 
flie  had  patted  two  years  with  her  uncle, 
a  Gentleman  of  the  name  of  Morton,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  redde  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  on  account  of  his  health.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Morton,  who  left  her  a  very 
confiderable  fortune,  the  young  Lady  re- 
turned to  live  with  Mrs.  Nevile,  to  whofe 
care  and  protection  Mifs  Huntly 's  mother 
had,  on  her  deathbed,  in  the  moft  pathetic 
manner,  configned  her  while  a  child. 

Mrs.  Nevile  was  the  widow  of  an  officer 
in  the  army,  who  had  been  killed  while 
abroad  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  She 
was  a  woman  of  a  moft  refpectable  cha- 
racter, related  to  Mrs.  Anguim,  for  whom 
(he  had  a  great  affection.  She  had  brought 
her  young  friend  to  Mr,  Anguifli's,  in 
the  intention  of  fpending  feveral  weeks 
there,  but  on  receiving  a  letter  from  her 
hufband's  uncle,  who  was  a  general  officer 
in  the  army,  prefTmg  her  to  meet  him 
at  London,  on  fome  bufmefs  of  import- 
ance, me  had  yielded  to  the  intreaties  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anguim,  in  leaving  Mifs 
s  3  Huntly 
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Funtly  with  them,  when  £he  herfejf  went 
to  'ueet  the  General. 

ivir.  and  Mrs  Anguifli  had  frequently 
fpoken  of  Clifton  and  Edward,  as  the  two 
handforneft  and  moft  agreeable  )oung 
men  they  had  ever  been  acquainted  with, 
and  at  one  time,  after  fome  conversation 
of  that  kind,  in  the  hearing  of  Miib  Huntly, 
Mr.  Anguiih  faid,  "  that  their  n<utual 
friendship  was  more  admirable,  and  per- 
haps more  extraordinary,  than  their  ap- 
pearance;5' he  then  related  Edward's  ad- 
ver.ture  with  the  Lady  in  the  ftockmg- 
fhop  at  Paris,  which  Clifton  had  imparted 
to  him,  wjth  other  anecdotes  highly  to 
the  honour  of  his  friend. 

"  I  contVfs,'  added  Mr.  Anguifti,  "  that 
when  I  heard  this  ftory,  I  told  Mr.  Chtton 
that  I  fufpecled  his  friend's  attachment  to  the 
Lady  had  been  but  flenc'tr,  fince  he  could 
quit  her  fo  eafily ;  to  which  he  made  a  reply 
which  I  never  ihall  forget.  -  It  is  natural  for 
you  (faid  he  to  me)  to  think  fo%  hecaufe  you 
are  unatquain'ed  with  the  energy  of  my 
friend's  character;  but  I  can  afiure  you  that 
the  beauty  and  fprightlmefs  of  that  woman 

had 
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had  made  a  very  deep  impreflion  on  him 
« — as  they  might  have  made  on  one  lefs 
fuiceptible  of  inch  impre/fions  than  he  is ; 
but  the  inftant  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  bafenefs  of  her  difpofttion,  that  ftrong 
abhorrence  which  he  has  againft  all  per- 
fidy was  fo  roufed,  that, 

the  wanton  Cupid 

Did  from  his  neck  unloofe  his  amorous  fold, 
And  like  a  dew-drop  from  a  lion's  mane 
Was  (hook  in  air." 

This  ftory,  which  Mr.  Anguifh  had 
related  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of 
Waller  and  Edward,  had  ftruck  Mifs  Hunt- 
ly's  fancy,  and  excited  her  curiofity  to  fee 
him;  and  Edward  did  not,  in  her  eyes, 
fall  fhort  of  the  expectation  which  the 
praifes  of  Mrs.  Anguilh  and  of  Mr.  Clifton 
ha.d  raifed.  Symmetry  united  with  ele- 
gance diftinguifhed  his  perfon,  while  his 
countenance  announced  reflection, 

He  had  been  fo  much  diltinguifhed  for 
an  engaging  and  eafy  air  before  he  left 
England,  that  it  was  thought  bis  manner 
could  not  be  improved  ;  but  while  abroad, 
he  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  franknefe, 
s  4  without 
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without  lofmg  his  former  modefty.  His  moft 
diftinguifhed  graces,  however,  he  derived 
from  no  mafter,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  expreffive  comelinefs  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  the  elegant  proportions  of  his 
perfon  he  inherited  from  nature ;  the  mo- 
defty, yet  manlinefs  of  his  general  manner 
•were  the  product  of  reflection  and  confcious 
•uprightnefs  j  his  behaviour  and  ftile  of  con- 
verfation  imprefTed  the  idea  of  his  being  a 
youth  of  fenfe,  benevolence,  and  fpirit — one 
•who  would  not  behave  with  haughtinefs  to  a 
beggar,  nor  put  up  with  arrogance  from  a 
Prince. 

Mrs.  Anguifh,  when  me  did  not  think 
of  her  health,  was  generally  gay,  and  as, 
me  had  a  fmcere  efteem  for  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  prefent  company,  which  con- 
fifted  of  her  hufband,  Mifs  Huntly,  Ed- 
ward, Mr.  Waller,  and  herfelf,  fhe  was 
in  high  fpirits  all  the  evening.  Perceiving 
that  Edward  behaved  with  rather  a  cere- 
monious refpedtfulnefs  to  Mifs  Huntly, 
who  alfo  feemed  more  ferious  than  ufual, 
"  Do  you  know,"  faid  me,  addrefling  Ed- 
yrard,  **  that  you  are  not  fo  great  a  ftranger 
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to  this  young  Lady  as  you  imagine  ;  fhe 
has  known  you  for  fome  time,  by  the 
portrait  which  I  drexv  of  you  for  her." 

"  She  will  find  the  original,  I  fear,  far 
inferior  to  the  idea  which  your  friendly 
pencil  conveyed,"  replied  he. 

"  He  expects  a  compliment,  but  let  us 
^ifappoint  him,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh  in  a 
loud  voice,  but  in  the  attitude  of  whifper- 
ing  into  the  ear  of  Mifs  Huntly;  then 
turning  to  Edward,  fhe  added,  "What  you 
fay  is  very  true,  /  did  fatter ',  but  how 
can  a  poor  painter  do  otherwife  ? — -nobody 
is  fatisfied  with  his  portrait,  unlefs  it  is 
fiandfomer  than  the  original ;  a  portrait 
that  refembles  too  accurately  always  dif- 
pleafes  the  perfon  who  fat  for  it." 

"  I  do  not  know  why  that  fhould  be," 
faid  Mifs  Huntly ;  "  for  it  is  thought  that 
people  in  general  are  extremely  well 
pleafed  with  their  perfons  and  faces,  as 
well  as  their  underftandings,  One  would 
imagine,  therefore,  that  the  fame  partiality 
that  makes  people  think  their  own  faces 
handfome,  even  when  they  are  homely, 

would 
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would   make  them    think   what   referable* 
their  own  faces  handfome  alfo." 

"  However  natural  it  is  to  think  fo," 
faid  Mr.  Waller,  "  it  certainly  is  not  the 
Cafe;  for  people,  \vho  view  their  own 
natural,  face  with  wonderful  complacency, 
are  often  out  of  humour  at  the  fight  of 
a  portrait  which  reprefents  that  face  ju ft 
as  it  is." 

"  I  fee  nothing  inconfiftent  in  that," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Anguim ;  "  becaufe  it  is 
natural  that  people  fhould  have  more  pan- 
tiality  for  their  own  flefti  and  blood,  than 
for  a  piece  of  painted  canvas." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  faid  Mr.  Anguifh, 
u  I  think  portrait  painters  have  a  very 
difficult  tafk,  and  are  often  unjuftly  ufed  ; 
•y^hen  I  was  laft  in  town  a  friend  of  mine, 
an  artift  of  great  merit,  had  the  portrait, 
of  a  Lady  (whofe  age  ought  to  have 
rendered  her  more  reafonable)  returned 
on  his  hands,  although  every  body,  except 
the  Lady  herfelf,  thought  it  very  like, 
exceedingly  well  painted,  and  that  it  had 
no  fault,  except  being  a  little  handfomer 
than  the  original.*' 

1 5  "  The 
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<c  The  painter's  error  perhaps  was,  that 
be  made  it  only  a  little  inftead  of  a  great 
fteal  handfomer  than  the  original,"  laiJ 
Mi's  Huntly. 

41  You  have  prGcifei-y  hit  it,"  faid  Mr. 
Anguifh,  "  as  appeared  by  her  accepting 
y/ith  pleafure  another  portrait  done  for  her, 
\vi;hout  the  leaft  likenefs,  and  infinitely 
hanciiomer  than  fhe  had  ever  been." 

"  As  my  hufband  has  entertained  us 
\vith  an  anecdote  of  a  Lady\  I  beg  leave," 
£iid  Mrs.  Anguiih  "  to  give  you  one  of"  a 
Gentleman  who  treated  a  painter  with  as 
great  injullice  ; — the  face  of  this  fame 
Gentleman,  who  by  the  way  is  a  Feer 
of  the  Realm,  has,  unfortunately,  no  more 
expreffion  than  a  dim.  of  blanc-  mange ; 
the  painter  however,  confuiering  the  iub- 
je£t  he  had  to  work  upon,  was  thought 
to  have  fucceeded  wonderfully;  yet  his 
Lorciihip,  who  has  no  more  bowels  than 
features,  had  the  cruelty  to  throw  the 
portrait  on  the  poor  painter's  hand,  giving 
as  a  reafon,  that  although  it  had  a  great 
deal  of  refemblance,  it  wanted  the  Jpirlt 
of  his  countenance," 

"  This 
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a  This  may  be  a  fubject  of  pleafantry 
to  you,  good  folks,"  faid  Mr.  Anguifh, 
*'  but  it  is  a  very  ferious  matter  to  many 
poor  portrait  painters." 

Mrs.  Anguifh  was  at  this  time  making 
preparations  for  a  concert  and  ball,  to 
which  all  the  genteel  company  of  the 
county  had  been  invited. — A  celebrated 
Italian  finger  was  engaged  for  the  concert, 
with  which  the  entertainment  was  to 
begin.  Mrs.  Anguifli  defired  Edward  to 
inform  Mr.  Wormwood  that  the  Italian 
was  certainly  to  be  with  them.  "  I  know," 
added  fhe,  "  that  Mr.  Wormwood  is  fo 
very  fond  of  mufic,  that  this  inform- 
ation will  make  us  fure  of  having  his  com- 
pany." 

"  From  the  morofe  manner  of  that  Gen- 
tleman," faid  Mifs  Huntly,  "  inftead  of 
being  moved  by  the  concord  of  facet  founds^ 
I  fhould  have  fufpeded  him  of  a  tafte  for 
trca/bns,  Jlratagems^  and  fpvils" 

Edward  took  fome  pains  to  remove 
the  unfavourable  notion  Mifs  Huntly 
feemed  to  have  of  his  friend  Wormwood, 
afluring  her,  that  in  fpitc  of  his  rough 

and 
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and  cynical  manner,  he  was  a  friendly  and 
benevolent  man;  and  he  defired  her  to 
recoiled,  that  in  the  very  fame  play  from 
which  (he  had  quoted,  the  Trcafure  was* 
placed  in  the  rougheft  and  leaft  promifing 
of  the  three  cafkets. 

The  converfation  was  interrupted  by  a 
footman  who  delivered  a  card  to  Mrs. 
Anguifh  from  Lady  Bab  Maukifh  :  Mr. 
Anguifh,  perceiving  that  his  wife  fmiled 
as  flic  glanced  it  over,  obferved  that 
Lady  Bab  was  certainly  more  entertaining 
than  ufual ;  Mrs.  Anguifh  handed  the 
card  to  her  hufband,  who  read  it  aloud : 
"  Lady  Bab  Maukifh  prefents  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Anguifh, — is  extremely  forry  flie 
cannot  be.  at  her  concert  next  week,  being 
confined  with  rheumatifms — but  is  ex- 
tremely glad  that  the  Signora  is  to  be 
there,  becaufe  fhe  will  give  pleafure  to 
all  the  amateurs  and  true  lovers  that  are 
prefent,  for,  as  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Illyria  fays, 

'«  If  muftc  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on" 

"  Well,"   faid   Mr.   Anguifh,   «  I   am 
extremely  forry   for  her   Ladyfhip's   rheu- 
matifms, 
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matifms,  but  I  am  extremely  glad  that  fhe 
is  not  to  be  here."' 

The  following  morning,  Mr.  Waller 
hinted  to  Edward  that  they  had  promifed 
to  return  on  that  day  to  Baraet-hall  ;  but 
Edward  put  him  in  mind,  that  they  were 
expecled  either  that  day  or  th£  next, 
and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs  Anguiih  mL-ht 
take  it  amifs,  if  they  mewed  an  unne- 
ceffary  inclination  to  be  g  ne. 

When  they  were  prepaiing  the  next 
day  to  take  their  leave,  Lad}  I3.«b  Mjukim, 
to  the  furprife  of  the  v\  hole  company, 
\vas  announced.  As  foon  as  (he  entered, 
ihe  addrefled  Mrs.  Anguifli,  "When  I  wrote 
to  you,  my  dear  Madam,  1  really  oJieved 
that  I  fhould  not  have  been  able  to  leave 
my  bed- chamber  for  a  month,  becaufe 
Dr.  Scribble  aflured  me  that  my  rheu- 
matifm  was  quite  nervous,  and  that  the 
nervous  difeafe  amimes  all  manner  of 
ihapes,  juft  like  Porteus\  but  for  mv  own 
part,  I  have  found  it  more  like  Mango 
in  the  farce, — here  and  there,  and  every 
xvhere, — fometimes  in  my  head,  fometiiiies 

in 
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in  my   foot,    fometimes  in   my   ilomach, 

and  fometimes " 

As  Mrs.  Anguifh  had  the  misfortune 
to  think  £he  was  in  danger  of  being  feized 
by  every  difeafe  me  heard  defcribed, 
however  flow  in  its  nature  and  progrefs 
it  might  be,  no  wonder  that  me  now 
began  to  imagine  it  impoflible  to  efcape 
from  one  fo  rapid  in  its  motions.  She 
became  pale  and  was  ready  to  faint,  which 
Lady  Bab  obferving,  interrupted  her  nar- 
rative, and  faid,  "  Pray.  KV  dear  Mrs, 
Anguifti,  be  not  fo  much  alarmed,  for  the 
apothecary  told  me  this  morning,  that 
my  complaint  was  not  nervous  at  all, 
but  only  fpafmodic,  which  made  me  fo 
happy,  that  I  fet  out  directly  to  inform 
you  that  I  will  certainly  be  at  your  con- 
cert, and,  if  pofTible,  will  ftay  to  the 
ball." 
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CHAP.     LXXII. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  fteps;  Mi  iron. 

A/fK'  Waller  and  Edward  returned  as 
they  had  promifed  to  Barnet -hall. 
The  attention  of  the  former  to  Mifs  Barnet 
became  every  hour  more  agreeable  to  the 
young  Lady  herfelf,  -while  Mrs.  Barnet, 
and  by  her  care  her  hufband,  feemed  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  friendly  footing  on 
which  they  were. — Mifs  Barnet  was  high- 
ly pleafed  with  the  friendship  which  had 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Waller  and  Ed- 
ward, and  was  much  gratified  with  the 
praifes  which  each  beftowed  on  the  other 
in  his  abfence. 

Mr.  Waller's  intention  was  to  remain 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  until  the 
entertainment  and  ball  at  Mr.  Anguifh's 
{hould  be  over  ;  but  two  days  before 
that,  he  was  informed  of  an  affair  which 
required  his  prefence  ia  London,  where 
14*  he 
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he  forefaw  he  would  be  detained  fome 
days.  He  happened  to  be  alone  with 
Mifs  Barnet  when  he  received  the  letter 
•which  gave  him  this  information,  and 
having  communicated  to  her  that  he  would 
be  deprived  of  the  pleafure  of  being  at 
the  ball,  as  he  was  obliged  to  fet  out  for 
London  immediately,  fhe  faid  with  an 
air  of  concern,  that  fhe  hoped  it  was  not 
any  unfortunate  accident  which  made  him 
leave  them  fo  abruptly.  He  anfwered, 
that  it  was  nothing  unfortunate,  but  that 
fhe  might  conclude  it  was  fomething  very 
important,  which  was  able  to  drag  him 
from  the  happinefs  of  her  company.  En- 
couraged by  the  concern  fhe  had.  ex- 
prefTed,  he  ventured  to  make  a  direct  de- 
claration of  love — and  a  propofal  of  mar- 
riage. 

Mifs  Barnet,  notwithftanding  the  coquetry 
in  which  fhe  fometimes  indulged  herfelf, 
had  too  much  good  fenfe  to  pretend  to 
be  difpleafed,  or  even  much  furprifed  at 
this  declaration.  She  anfwered,  with  a 
fmile,  that  it  betrayed  more  ramnefs  than 
fhe  had  imagined  belonged  to  his  cha- 

VOL.  ii.  T  ra&er, 
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racter,  for  him  to  wifli  to  engage  in  two 
important  bufmefles  at  the  fame  time  ; 
£he  begged  therefore  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  London,  and  finifh  the  firft  before 
he  thought  farther  of  the  fecond. 

Mr.  Waller  had  no  reafon  to  be  dif- 
contented  with  this  anfvver,  and  flill  lefs 
with  the  Lady's  manner  of  giving  it. 

After  taking  leave  of  the  family,  he  fet 
out  in  high  fpirits  for  London. 

On  the  day  of  the  ball  Mrs.  Barnet 
accompanied  her  daughter  to  Mr.  An- 
guifh's.  Edward  went  on  horfeback,  and 
having  flopped  at  an  inn  adjacent,  to 
which  he  had  previoufly  fent  a  fervant 
with  a  change  of  clothes,  he  dreffed  there, 
and  arrived  at  the  aflembly  a  little  after 
the  concert,  but  before  the  ball  began. 
The  company  was  numerous.  A  good 
many  minuets  had  been  danced,  when 
Mrs.  Anguim,  who  flood  by  Mifs  Huntly, 
beckoned  to  Edward  : — "  I  have  good 
news  for  you/'  faid  fhe ;  "  your  friend, 
Mr.  Clifton,  thinks  of  being  in  England 
foon ;  my  hufband  has  received  a  letter 
from  him,  but  by  the  way  I  fufpect  that 
14  Clifton 
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Clifton  and  you  have  entered  into  a  treaty 
to  praife  each  other,  for  in  this  letter  to 
Anguilh,  he  has  made  a  fketch  of  you, 
more  flattering,  but  not  fo  like  as  the 
portrait  I  formerly  drew  to  this  young 
Lady ;  however,"  continued  {he,  addreffing 
Mifs  Huntly,  "that  I  may  be  able  to 
judge  more  accurately,  will  you  do  me 
the  pleafure,  my  dear,  to  dance  a  minuet 
with  the  original  ?" 

"  If  the  original  is  fo  inclined,"  faid 
Mifs  Huntly. 

They  had  to  wait  till  a  couple  who 
greatly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  fpec- 
tators  had  finifhed.  One  was  the  wife  of 
a  newly  created  peer,  whofe  elevation  to 
the  upper  houfe  did  not  deprive  the  lower 
of  one  particle  either  of  talent  or  virtue, 
but  wonderfully  increafed  the  airs  of  the 
Lady. 

Her  partner  was  related  by  blood,  and 
flill  more  by  difpofition,  to  her  Ladyfhip ; 
he  was  the  fon  of  a  man  who,  by  a  long 
courfe  of  difhoneft  induftry  having  accu- 
mulated a  large  fortune,  died  juft  at  the 
time  which  he  had  fixed  for  beginning 
T2  to 
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to  enjoy  it.  The  fon  was  then  at  the 
Univerfity,  which  he  immediately  quitted, 
and  having  fpent  five  years  abroad, 

Returning  he  proclaimed  by  many  a  grace, 
By  fhrugs,  and  ftrange  contortions  of  the  face, 
How  much  a  dunce,  that  has  been  fent  to  roam, 
Excels  a  dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home*. 

During  his  travels  his  awkward  timidity 
was  converted  into  pert  felf-fufficiency, 
leaving  his  original  meannefs  unaltered — 
in  his  drefs  he  combined  tawdrinefs  with 
expence,  and  he  performed  his  minuet  in 
the  moft  affected  manner. 

As  foon  as  this  couple  finifhed  their 
exhibition,  Edward  led  IVlifs  Huntly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  room.  The  whole  com- 
pany were  ftruck  with  the  contraft  be- 
tvyeen  them  and  their  immediate  prede- 
ceflbrs.  If  the  natural  beauty  of  Mifs 
Huntly  could  have  been  improved  by  art, 
the  fine  tafte  of  her  drefs  might  have  had 
that  effect ;  the  eafy  elegance  of  her  move- 
ments feemed  quite  unftudied,  and  perhaps 
fezmed  fo  the  more,  that  they-  were  in 
fome  meafure  at  leaft  the  work  of  the 

beft  mafters. 

*  Cowper. 

Edward 
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Edward  had  not  neglected  the  accom- 
plimment  of  dancing;  to  excel  in  which 
a  fine  fymmetry  of  fhape,  and  wonderful 
eafe  of  air  had  peculiarly  fitred  him : — 
thefe,  with  a  blooming  manlinefs  of  coun- 
tenance, and  the  moft  engaging  Simplicity 
of  manner,  equally  modeft  and  unembar- 
rafTed,  drew  the  filent  approbation  of  the 
women,  as  much  as  the  ftriking  beauty 
of  Mils  Huntly  did  the  loud  applaufe  of 
the  men. 

When  the  country  dances  began,  Mifs 
Huntly  danced  the  firft  and  fecond  with 
a  young  man  of  higher  rank  than  any  at 
the  ball  ; — in  the  courfe  of  the  evening 
{he  and  Edward  frequently  met,  but  as 
he  perceived  that  fhe  was  continually 
furrounded  by  Gentlemen  of  the  higheft 
pretenfions  in  the  aflembly,  he  refrained 
from  afking  her  to  be  his  partner  in  a 
country  dance,  a  piece  of  referve  which 
fhe  would  have  been  better  pleafed  he  had 
waved. 

Mrs.  Anguim,  who  was  fond  of  dancing, 

when  fhe  forgot  that  fhe  was  in  ill  health, 

T  3  feeing 
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feeing  him  difengaged,   propofed  to  dance 
down  one  country  dance  with  him. 

When  it  was  fmiflied,  quitting  him  fhe 
went  into  a  room  where  Mifs  Huntly  was 
drinking  tea.  She  whifpered  to  her,  "  Do 
you  know,  my  dear,  that  this  Edward  is 
one  of  the  moft  agreeable  young  fellows 
in  the  world — don't  you  think  fo  ?'* 

"  My  acquaintance  with  him  is  too 
fhort  to  enable  me  to  give  any  opinion 
on  the  fubjed,"  replied  Mifs  Huntly ; 
"  I  can  only  fay  from  my  own  knowledge, 
that  he  dances  a  minuet  very  genteelly." 

"  He  dances  country  dances  full  as 
well,  I  can  affure  ypu,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh ; 
"  why  don't  you  dance  one  with  him  ?" 

"  He  has  not  done  me  the  honour  to 
afk  me,"  replied  Mifs  Huntly. 

"  You  are  fo  furrounded  with  Lords, 
that  nobody  elfe  can  get  near  you,"  refumed 
Mrs.  Anguifh. 

"  That  is  my  misfortune,  but  not  my 
fault,"  faid  Mifs  Huntly ;  "  I  can  dance 
with  none  but  thofe  who  dfk  me,  although 
they  fhould  be  Lords." 

"  Well, 
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M  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  try  to  relieve  you 
with  a   Commoner,"   faid    Mrs.  Anguifh, 
leaving   her  to  go  in  fearch    of  Edward, 
who,  without  having   feen  Mrs.  Anguifh, 
came  up  foon  after  to  Mifs  Huntly.     She, 
feeling  a  difficulty  to  inform  him  on  what 
errand  Mrs.  Anguifh  was  gone,  hoped  that 
he   would   afk    her    for   the   next   dance, 
before    any    other    perfon    fhould    put   it 
out  of  her  power  to  grant  his  requefl. — 
Edward     however     did    not    immediately 
profit   by  the   opportunity,    which   vexed 
Mifs  Huntly  flili  mp,re  when  fhe  faw  two 
Gentlemen  hurrying  towards  her :   he  who 
had  the  ftart  of  the  other,  was  the  wealthy 
heir   above-mentioned  5     he    immediately 
begged   fhe  would  be   his  partner  in   the 
dance  that  was  then  forming  ;   Mifs  Huntly 
feeming  a  little  difconcerted,  he   repeated, 
';  if  you  are  not  already  engaged,  Madam, 
I  hope  you  will  do  me  that  honour." 

"  I  am  afraid — I  mean,  I  believe  I  am 
not,  Sir,"  faid  fhe,  throwing  a  look  of  lefs 
good  humour  than  was  her  ufual  at 
Edward. 

T4  She 
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She  had  no  fooner  joined  in  the  dance, 
than  Mrs.  Anguifh  accofted  Edward  ;  "  I 
have  been  looking  for  you,"  faid  fhe ;  "I 
wifh  to  fee  you  dance  a  country  dance  with 
Mifs  Huntly ; — do  you  know  what  is 
become  of  her  ?" 

He  anfwered,  "  that  fhe  had  juft  left 
him  to  join  in  the  dance." 

When  Mrs.  Anguifh  faw  who  Mifs 
Huntly  had  for  her  partner — "  Why  did 
you  not  fave  her  from  that  aiTedted  fool  ?" 
faid  fhe. 

Edward  feeming  uneafy,  "  Come,"  re- 
fumed  Mrs.  Anguifh,  "  it  is  no  great  mat- 
ter, you  fhall  engage  her  for  the  next 
dance;  in  the  mean  time  walk  a  little  this 
way,  and  let  us  not  look  at  them,  for  J 
know  that  ridiculous  creature  will  put  her 
out  of  Countenance." 

The  dance  was  no  fooner  finiflied,  than 
Mrs.  Anguifh  went  to  the  relief  of  her 
friend,  who  was  fretted  and  difconcerted 
•with  the  affected  airs  of  her  partner- 
She  led  her  to  the  end  of  the  room, 
under  the  pretence  of  ^having  fomething 
to  communicate. 

Edward 
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Edward  joined  them  juft  as  Mifs  Huntly 
had  declared  to  her  friend  that  fhe  had 
got  a  complete  furfeit  of  dancing. 

"  Let  me  prefcribe  for  your  furfeit,  my 
dear,"  laid  Mrs.  Anguim ;  "  you  know  I 
am  a  great  doclrefs." 

"  On  condition  that  you  will  take  fewer 
prefcriptions  yourfelf,  I  will  be  your  pa- 
tient," replied  Mils  Huntly. 

"  Then  I  order  you  to  dance  your  for- 
feit off  with  this  Gentleman,"  faid  Mrs. 
Anguifh. 

"  That  is  prefcribing  as  a  remedy  fome 
more  of  the  very  drug  that  made  me  fick," 
refumed-Mifs  Huntly. 

"  The  drug  will  be  fo  differently  applied, 
that  it  will  have  a  very  different  effed," 
faid  Mrs.  Anguifh. 

"  After  what  I  have  faid,  I  am  bound 
to  make  the  experiment,"  Mifs  Huntly 
anfwered. 

Edward  thanked  her  for  the  honour  in- 
tended him,  and  they  waited  only  till  the 
dance  was  ended,  that  they  might  join  in  the 
next;  but  the  gaiety  of  the  affembly  was 
interrupted  by  an  unexpected  incident. 
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Virtue  (for  mere  good-nature  is  a  fool)  is  fenfe  and  fptrk 
with  humanity.  ARMSTRONG. 

TV/TISS  Barneys  old  acquaintance,  Sir 
Charles  Royfton,  having  found  means 
to  make  a  compromife  with  his  creditors, 
had  returned  to  England.  He  had  written 
feveral  pathetic  letters  to  her  from  the  Con^ 
tinent,  and  one  fmce  his  return,  alluring  the 
young  Lady  of  the  perfevering  and  difin- 
terefted  nature  of  his  love,  the  fevcrity 
of  his  fufferings,  &c.  &c.  &c.  but  the  flight 
impreffion  he  had  made  on  her  fancy  was 
now  effaced,  and  fhe  knew  the  jufl  value  of 
thefe  exprefiions. 

In  anfwer  to  his  firfl  letter  fhe  informed 
him,  in  polite  but,  decifive  terms,  that  his 
purfuit  would  be  vain  ;  and  fhe  intreated 
him,  for  her  eafe  as  well  as  his  own,  not  to 
continue  it.  On  his  perfevering,  fhe  rer 
turned  his  letters  unopened. 

Sir  Charles,  however,  thought  this  con- 
duit was  not  dictated  by  the  genuine  fenti- 

ments 
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flients  of  the  young  Lady,  but  entirely  pro- 
ceeded from  parental  conftraint.    He  was  a 
diftant  relation  of  Mr.  Anguilh,  who  knew 
nothing  of  his  former  adventure  with  Mifs 
Barnet.     He  had  a  few  days  before  come 
to  the  houfe  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  lived 
at  no  great  diftance  from  Barnet-hall  ;  and 
having  received  an  invitation  to  the  ball,  he 
attended  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  her.     He 
did  not  think  proper  to  make  up  to  her, 
however,  in   the  prefence  of  her  mother, 
next  to  whom  Loiiifa  conftantly  fat,  ex- 
cept when  (he  was  herfelf  dancing.     Colo- 
nel Snug  came  and  invited  her  to  dance 
juft  as   Ihe   had   taken   her   feat,   but  flie 
begged  to  poftpone  it  a  little,  upon  her  mo- 
ther's obferving   that  (he  feemed    already 
overheated.    A  female  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Barnet' s  came  a  little  after,  and  defired  to 
fpeak  to  her  in  an  adjoining  room. 

"  I  will  return  to  you  immediately,  ray 
dear,"  faid  (he  to  her  daughter  as  fhe  went 
eut  of  the  ball-room. 

Sir  Charles  Royfton,  who  watched  the 
opportunity,  immediately  accofted  Mifs 
jBarnet.  She  received  him  with  coldnefs, 

and 
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and  walked  to  that  end  of  the  room  where 
Mrs.  Anguim  was  fitting  with  Mifs  Hunt- 
ly ;  a  group  of  Gentlemen  flood  near,  ad- 
miring the  latter.  One  of  them  wifhing  to 
fpeak  to  Edward,  had  drawn  him  a  little 
afide  ;  meanwhile  Sir  Charles,  following 
Mifs  Barnet,  prefled  her  to  dance  with  him. 

"  I  have  already  danced  a  great  deal;  I 
am  tired,  and  beg  to  be  excufed,"  faid 
fhe. 

"  Be  pleafed  to  be  feated,  Madam,**  re- 
fumed  he  ;  "  when  you  have  refted  a  little 
I  hope  .you  will  do  me  the  honour  of 
dancing  with  me." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  fhall  dance  any 
more  to-night,'*  faid  fhe,  a  little  peevifhly. 

"  What,  Madam  !  not  to  night !"  faid  he 
with  a  tone  of  furprife,  not  entirely  free 
from  anger. 

"  No,  Sir,*'  anfwered  fhe  brifkly,  "  very 
probably  not.** 

"  You  feem  to  be  out  of  humour,  Ma- 
dam. Pray  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

''  Truly,  Sir,  I  fee  no  neceflity  for  my 
rendering  any  account  to  you»*  replied  (he 
with  warmth. 

"  I  cannot 
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"  I  cannot  help  being  concerned,  Madam, 
at  feeing  the  fweet  ferenity  of  your  temper 
difturbed/'  he  rejoined  fneeringly. 

"  I  defire  you  will  leave  me,  Sir,"  faid 
Mifs  Barnet,  with  paffion. 

"  Let  me  firft  afk,  Madam/'  faid  he,  "  if 
you  now  imitate  the  tone  of  your  papa, 
when  his  chicken  is  overdone,  or  his  carp  is 
underftewedr" 

"  You  are  extremely  impertinent,"  faid 
fhe,  flinging  from  him,  and  feating  herfelf 
oppofite  to  Mifs  Huntly. 

Sir  Charles,,  with  a  loud  laugh,  joined  the 
clufter  of  Gentlemen,  among  whom  was 
Colonel  Snug. 

"  Sir  Charles/'  faid  one  of  them,  "  Mifs 
Barnet  feems  not  to  be  in  the  humour  of 
dancing  with  you/' 

"  If  fhe  is  not  in  the  humour  of  dancing 
with  me,  fhe  fhall  dance  with. nobody  this 
night,  that  I  engage  for/*  anfwered  he,  with 
a  haughty  air. 

Colonel  Snug  heard  this,  and  obferved 
that  Mifs  Barnet  looked  to  him,  as  if  to 
invite  him  to  renew  his  requeft  that  ihe 

would 
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would  dance  with  him,  which  was  precifdy 
her  meaning. 

The  Colonel,  however,  not  thinking  this 
the  moft  favourable  moment,  flunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  and  from  thence  into 
the  garden* 

Edward  had  heard  Royfton's  words  in- 
diftinclly ;  he  begged  of  the  perfon  who 
•was  talking  with  him,  to  repeat  what  Sir 
Charles  had  faid  ;  which  being  done,  Ed- 
ward ftepped  up  to  him  faying,  "  Whether 
that  Lady  {hall  dance  again  or  not  will  de- 
pend entirely  on  her  own  inclination,  Sir.'* 

"  I  would  not  advife  you,  young  Gentle- 
man, to  attempt  dancing  with  her  this 
night  I"  replied  Sir  Charles. 

Edward  walked  directly  to  Mifs  Earner, 
and  begged  that  fhe  would  do  him  the  ho- 
nour of  dancing  with  him. 

Full  of  indignation  at  Sir  Charles,  whofc 
infolent  fpeech  fhe  had  overheard,  fhe  pre- 
fented  her  hand  to  Edward,  faying,  "  With 
the  utmoft  pleafure." 

"  I  thought,  Madam,"  faid  Sir  Charles, 
again  accofting  Mifs  Earner,  "  that  you  had 

not 
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» 
not  been  to  dance  any  more  to-night.     I 

think  you  told  me  fo." 

"  If  I  did,"  replied  fhe,  "  you  now  fee 
that  I  have  altered  my  mind." 

"  Is  that  a  cuftoni  of  your's,  Madam  ?' 
faid  he. 

"  I  do  not  wifli  to  have  any  farther  con- 
verfation  with  you,  Sir,"  replied  Mifs 
Barnet. 

"  You  are  mighty  obliging,  Madam,"  faid 
he,  with  an  ironical  fmile. 

"  You  heard,  Sir,  what  the  £ady  faid," 
refumed  Edward. 

"  I  did,  fweet  Sir,"  faid  Sir  Charles ; 
"  but  although  the  Lady  declines  converfa- 
tion,"  added  he  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  {hall 
cxped  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  you, 
if  you  perfift  in  dancing  with  her." 

"  When  the  dance  is  over,  I  fhall  he  at 
your  fervice,"  Edward  replied,  in  the  fame 
low  voice. 

Mrs.  Anguim,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
difpute,  came  up  to  defire  Sir  Charles  and 
Edward  to  be  feated,  for  the  dance  was  about 
to  begin.  The  Baronet  immediately  with- 
drew, 
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drew,  and  fhe  faid  to  Edward,  <c  Why  dd 
you  not  go  to  your  partner  ?  She  certainly 
waits  for  you.  On  which,  leading  Mrs. 
Anguifh  a  little  afide,  he  faid,  "  My  dear 
Madam,  I  am  under  an  abfolute  neceifity  of 
dancing  this  dance  with  Mifs  Barnet ;  pray 
make  my  excufe  *to  Mifs  Huntly,  and  do 
net  put  an  harfh  conftruction  on  a  con- 
duct which  I  am  unexpectedly  obliged  to 
adopt,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter." 

"  Such  conduct  never  can  be  explained," 
faid  Mrs.  Anguifh. 

."  Pray  fpare  me,  dearefl  Madam,  and  be 
aflured,  that  nobody  can  refpect  Mifs 
Huntly  more  than  I  do;  or  can  be  more 
fenfible  than  I  am  of  the  honour  fhe  has 
done  me." 

The  firft  couple  having  arrived  at  the 
place  where  Mifs  Barnet  flood,  Edward  was 
called  to  join  her. 

Mifs  Huntly,  who  fat  in  expectation  of 
his  leading  her  to  the  dance,  was  furprifed 
when  fhe  faw  him  engaged  as  the  part- 
ner of  Mifs  Barnet.  When  he  arrived  at 
tiie  top,  immediately  before  he  began  to 
dance  down,  he  went  to  Mifs  Huatly,  and, 
I  c  »  with 
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with  agitation,  and  an  accent  of  much 
concern,  faid,  "  The  obligation  under 
which  I  am  to  act  as  I  now  do  is  indifpen- 
fable.  Were  this  not  the  cafe  I  mould  be 
the  greateft  brute  on  earth.  When  you 
know  the  circum.ftances  which  have  brought 
me  under  this  neceflity,  I  hope  it  will  pre- 
vent you  from  regretting  the  honour  you 
intended  me." 

"  I  believe,  Sir,  you  are  waited  for,"  re- 
plied me  drily. 

Edward  returned  to  his  place,  and  re- 
fumed  the  dance. 

Mrs.  Anguim  then  came,  and  feating  her- 
felf  by  Mifs  Huntly,  "  Did  you  ever  know 
any  thing  fo  extraordinary  ?"  faid  me. 

"  If  we  were  to  meet  with  nothing  new, 
my  dear,"  replied  Mifs  Huntly,  with  an 
air  of  indifference,  "  we  mould  foon  tire  of 
this  world. " 

"  His  conduct  is  inexplicable,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Anguim.  "  I  fhall  never  forgive 
him." 

"  That  would  be  giving  the  affair  more 

importance  than  it   deferves,   even  mould 

VOL.  n.  u  it 
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it   never   be    explained/'     rejoined 
Huntly. 

"  It  never  can  be  explained,"  added 
Mrs.  Anguifh  ;  "  do  you  think  it  can  ?" 

"  Why  truly,"  anfwered  Mifs  Huntly, 
"  it  is  hardly  worth  white  to  beftow  much 
thought  on  the  fubjed  ;  though  it  is  fo  very 
fmgular,  that  one  muft  fuppofe  he  has  fome 
reafon  for  his  conduct  that  we  do  not  com- 
prehend." 

"  You  are  more  ready  to  forgive  than  I 
fhould  be  on  fuch  an  occafion,"  faid  Mrs. 
Anguifh. 

"  You  imagine,  then,  that  I  have  met 
with  a  great  misfortune,"  rejoined  Mifs 
Huntly. 

"  On  the  contrary,,  all  the  world  muft 
think  that  the  'misfortune  is  his,"  faid  Mrs. 
Anguifh. 

"  Let  us  not  then,  my  dear,  be  inexora- 
ble to  the  unfortunate,"  rejoined  Mifs  Hunt- 
ly. "  Let  us  not  condemn  the  unhappy 
youth,"  added  (he,  with  affumed  gaiety, 
"  till  we  know  what  he  has  to  move  in  arreft 
of  judgment." 

Whea 
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When  the  dance  was  ended  Mrs.  Barnet 
took  her  daughter  into  a  room  where  there 
were  refrefh'ments,  forbidding  her  to  dance 
any  more,  as  it  was  near  the  hour  when  fhe 
had  ordered  the  carriage. 

As  they  were  retiring,  Sir  Charles  Roy- 
flon  paffing  clofe  to  Edward,  whifpered, 
"  You'll  not  go,  Sir ;  you'll  receive  a  mef- 
fage  from  me  foon." 

"  I  will  not  ftir  until  I  hear  from  you," 
replied  Edward. 

Within  half  an  hour  an  officer  belong- 
ing to  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  quartered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  touched  him  on  the 
fhoulder,  and  leading  him  afide,  faid,  "  I 
have  a  meflage  from  Sir  Charles  Royfton  to 
deliver  to  you." 

"  Come  this  way,  then,"  replied  Edward, 
walking  out  of  the  room. 

When  they  were  in  the  garden,  "  Sir 
Charles  defires  you  to  meet  him  to-morrow 
morning,"  refura|d  the  officer  ;  "  and  ex- 
pects you  will  bring  your  piftols  and  a 
friend  with  you." 

Edward  anfwered,  "  That  he  would  rea- 
dily meet  Sir  Charles  at  the  time  appointed; 
u  2  yet," 
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yet,"  added  he, "  I  am  foraewhat  at  a  lofs  with 
regard  to  piftols,  having  none  with  me  ;  and 
to  afk  for  them  now  may  create  fufpicions." 

"  I  am  glad  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
accommodate  you,  my  dear  Sir,"  faid  the 
officer ;  u  you  (hall  have  mine  :  they  are  as 
iweet  a  pair  as  any  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  have  done  execution  before  now." 

Edward  thanked  him  in  polite  terms. 

"  I  never  travel  without  them,"  faid  the 
officer. 

"I  have  never  heard  of  highwaymen  in 
this  part  of  the  country,"  faid  Edward. 

"  Nor  I,"  replied  the  officer  ;  "  and  if  I 
had,  I  {hould  not  trouble  myfelf  to  carry 
the  piftols  on  their  account.  Highwaymen 
are  a  fpecies  of  (harks  who  are  not  fond  of 
attacking  us  lobfters  ;  they  know  we  are  a 
little  too  hard  to  crack.  No,  my  dear  Sir, 
highwaymen  know  that  foldiers  have  not 
much  money  ;  and  what  they  have  they 
fight  for." 

"  Since  that  is  the  cafe,"  refumed  Ed- 
ward, "  how  come  you  to  travel  always 
with  piftols  ?" 

"  Bccaufe," 
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"Becaufe,"  anfwered  the  officer,  "I 
find  them  very  ufeful  in  accommodating 
any  little  difference  I  may  accidentally 
have  with  a  friend,  or  which  one  friend 
may  chance  to  have  with  another." 

"  By  the  way,"  faid  Edward,  "  I  fear  I 
{hall  have  fome  difficulty  in  finding  a  friend 
to  accompany  me ;  for  there  is  no  gentle- 
man here  whom  I  ibould  like  to  acquaint 
with  our  intended  meeting,  left  he  fhould 
divulge  it." 

"  If  any  friend  of  mine  were  to  ferve  me 
fuch  a  trick,"  faid  the  officer,  "  I  mould 
wring  his  nofe  from  his  countenance,  and 
throw  it  in  his  face,  the  very  firft  time  I 
chanced  to  meet  with  him,  were  it  in  a 
church." 

"  In  church  !"   cried  Edward. 

"  Ay,  d — nine,"  continued  the  officer, 
"  in  the  beft  in  Chriilendom,  and  in  the 

middle  of  the  fervice." 

• 

"  To  prevent  my  being  put  to  any  fuch 
difagreeable  neceffity,"  faid  Edward,  "  I 
will  meet  Sir  Charles  without  fpeaking  to 
any  body  elfe.  I  am  fariffied  that  you  are 
a  man  of  honour  ;  your  prefencc  will  an- 
U  3  fwer 
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fwer  every  purpofe  5  and  I  defire  no  other 
fecond." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  officer,  "  that  can 
hardly  be ;  though  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  (your  good  opinion,  my  dear 
fellow ;  and  I  heartily  wifh  it  were  in  my 
power  to  accommodate  you." 

Edward  feemed  uneafy  at  his  not  agree- 
ing. 

"  Come,"  refumed  the  officer,  "  fince 
you  are  at  a  lofs,  I  will  (hew  you  that  I  am 
not  unworthy  your  confidence  j  and  I  am 
determined  to  attend  on  this  occafion  as 
your  friend,  inftead  of  Sir  Charles's  ;  for  I 
know  he  can  eafily  find  another  fecond  j  and 
I  will  go  and  tell  him  fo  directly." 

Edward  was  a  great  deal  furprifed  at  fuch 
a  fmgular  inftance  of  friendlhip  from  a 
ftranger,  for  which,  however,  he  thanked 
him  in  the  warmeft  manner. 

"  It  is  nothing  at  all,  my  dear  fellow," 
interrupted  the  officer,  "  but  merely  what 
I  fhould  expect  from  you  or  any  other 
Gentleman,  when  I  chance  to  be  at  the  fame 
pinch." 

Edward 
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Edward  repeated,  "  that  he  was  very 
fenfible  of  his  kindn.efs." 

u  We  ought  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
t>y  on  all  fuch  occafions,  like  good  Chrif- 
tians,"  faid  the  officer. 

"  It  is  more,  however,  than  I  had  a 
light  to  expect  from  you,"  refumed  Ed- 
ward ;  "  and  what  I  fhould  not  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  afk." 

"  Yet  it  is  a  liberty,"  replied  the  officer, 
"which  all  Gentlemen  ought  to  damns  & 
pctimus  viciflim,  as  we  ufed  to  fay  at  Col- 
lege,'* rejoined  the  officer. 

"  Well,"  faid  Edward,  "  I  believe  we  had 
b.eft  return  to  the  company,  left  we  fhould 
be  obferved.  You  will  arrange  every  thing: 
as  you  have  fo  generoufly  undertaken.  I 
(hall  be  at  the  inn  where  you  lodge  in  pro- 
per time,  that  we  may  go  together  to  the 
place  where  Sir  Charles  appoints." 

*'  You  are  a  gallant  young  fellow,"  faid 
the  officer,  taking  Edward  by  the  hand  ; 
*'  and  I  will  tell  you  a  fecret  before  we  part, 
which  you  may  keep  to  yourfelf ;  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  you  may  proclaim  it  to  all  the  world, 
for  I  valye  the  refentment  of  no  man,  when 
u  4  I  know 
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I  know  that  I  have  reafon  on  my  fide  :  and 
•what  I  have  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  is  this, 
that  I  was  witnefs  to  what  pafTed  between 
you  and  Sir  Charles,  and  I  do  think,  in  my 
confcience,  that  he  was  to  blame  ;  and  if 
you  had  not  anticipated  me,  I  fhould  have 
afked  the  young  Lady  myfelf  to  take  a  trip 
with  me,  although  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  her  ;  for  I  never  balked  a  handfome 
young  woman  in  my  life,  when  me  was  in 
the  humour." 

*'  I  am  happy  that  you  approve  of  what 
J  did,"  faid  Edward. 

"  I  do  from  my  foul,"  the  officer  added  ; 
w  for  the  devil  a  right  had  he  to  prevent  her 
from  dancing  with  another,  although  me 
was  not  in  the  difpofition  to  dance  with 
him." 

"  He  certainly  had  no  right,"  refumed 
Edward. 

"  And  even  if  he  had  a  right,''  continued 
the  officer,  "  he  ought  not  to  have  talked 
in  fuch  a  threatening  tone  as  muft  naturally 
prompt  men  of  fpirit  to  difpute  it ;  and  fo 
I  will  honeffly  confefs  that  I  am  eafier  in 
my  confcience  in  my  being  on  your  fide 

than 
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than  his ;  for  although  one  is  obliged  in 
honour,  on  occafions  like  this,  to  attend 
whoever  applies  hrft,  whether  he  is  in  the 
right  or  wrong,  yet  it  is  ahvays  fome  confo- 
lation  for  an  honeft  man  to  think  that  he  is 
on  the  fide  of  juftice ;  and  fo,  my  dear 
boy,  I  hope  you  will  give  this  haughty 
genius  fuch  a  quieting  pill  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, as  will  make  him  lefs  outrageous  all 
the  reft  of  his  life." 

On  feparating  from  the  officer  Edward 
returned  to  the  rooms.  As  he  could  not 
at  that  time  explain  the  motives  of  his  con- 
duct, he  wifhed  to  fhun  meeting  Mils 
Hnntly ;  but  when  he  returned  to  the 
ball-room,  he  favv  her  fitting  alone;  Mrs. 
Anguiih  had  juft  left  her.  The  young  La- 
dy's eyes  met  his  when  he  entered,  and  he 
could  not  avoid  going  to  her.  He  again 
aflured  her,  in  the  moft  earneft  manner, 
that  the  idea  of  even  feeming  to  have  be- 
haved with  want  of  refpect  to  her  rendered 
him  very  unhappy. 

u  You  take  unnecefTary  trouble  in  apolo- 
gizing to  me  for  an  injury  of  which  I  do 
not  complain,"  replied  (he. 

15  "  Your 
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"  Your  goodnefs,  Madam,  is  an  aggrava^- 
tion  of  my  apparent  crime,"  Edward  re-- 
joined j  "  yet,  however  guilty  I  may  be  in 
appearance,  I  am  innocent  in  reality  ;  not- 
/withftanding  of  which,  the  light  in  which 
I  muft  appear  to  you  gives  me  very  great 
pain." 

Edward  pronounced  thefe  words  with  fo 
much  earneftnefs  and  fmcerity,  that  Mifs 
Huntly,  with  a  franknefs  natural  to  her7 
faid,  u  There  is  no  need  of  your  being 
uneafy  on  that  head,  Sir  ;  I  am  much  in^ 
clined  to  believe  that  you  were  under  an 
obligation  to  aft  as  you  did.  It  would  be 
doing  injuftice  to  the  difcernment  of  fome, 
whofe  judgment  I  highly  refpect,  to  doubt 
of  it." 

"  Without  fuch  a  neceflity,  Madam,"  re- 
iumed  he,  "  could  I  have  acted  with  feem- 
ing  difrefpect  to  the  perfon  on  earth  for 
whom  I  have  the  higheft  efteem,  and  to 
whom  I  fhould  confider  it  as  an  honour  and 
happinefs  to  render  a  fervice,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  my  life  ?" 

Mifs  Huntly  gently  bowed  to  him,  and 
was  going  to  reply,  when  Mrs.  Anguifh 

joined 
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joined-them,  and  led  her  into  another  room. 
Theinftant  fhefaw  MifsHuntly  converfing 
\vith  apparent  eafe  and  good  humour  with 
Edward,  fhe  fuppofed  he  had  explained  his 
behaviour  in  a  fatisfactory  manner  ;  and  fhe 
was  fo  impatient  to  know~the  particulars  of 
the  explanation,  that  fhe  led  Mifs  Huntly 
abruptly  away  to  have  her  curiofjty  fa- 
tisfied. 

"  Pray  tell  me  quickly,  my  <lear  Caro- 
line," faid  fhe,  "  how  did  he  account  for 
his  unaccountable  conduct." 

"  I  am  unable  to  fatisfy  you  in  that 
point,"  replied  Mifs  Huntly. 

"  What  !"  refumed  Mrs.  Anguifh,  «  has 
Jie  given  you  no  explanation  ?'* 

"  He  poffibly  might  if  you  had  not  taken 
me  away,"  replied  Mifs  Huntly. 

"  He  ought  to  have  begun  by  an  explana- 
tion the  inftant  he  prefumed  to  addrefs  you; 
and  if  he  did  not,  you  fhould  have  cut  fhort 
all  conversion  with  him." 

"  That  would  have  been  (hewing  more 

anger    than    I .  really   feel,"    replied    Mifs 

Huntly  ;   "  for  I   cannot  doubt  of  his  in- 

14  clination 
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clination  to  clear  up  this  matter  ;  but  the 
feme  reafon,  which  made  'him  decline  an 
explanation  at  lirft,  perhaps  ftill  exifts." 

"I  can  fee  no  reafon,'*  refumed  Mrs. 
Anguifh,  "  for  his  dancing  with  Mils 
Barnet,  when  he  was  engaged  to  dance 
with  you." 

«  Nor  I,"  faid  Mifs  Huntly ;  "  but 
neither  can  I  fee  any  reafon  to  induce  him 
to  behave  with  incivility  to  your  friend  and 
gueft.  There  are  difficulties  both  ways ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that,  for  his  own  fake, 
he  will  clear  them  up  as  foon  as  he  can 
\vith  propriety ;  and  I  do  not  wifh  it 
fooner." 

"  I  do  not  defire  it  fooner  more  than 
you,  my  clear,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Anguifli ; 
"  only  I  fhould  very  much  like  to  have 
the  whole  explained  immediately  ;  not  from 
impatience  or  idle  curiofity,  for  I  do 
not  approve  of  people  being  curious  to 
know  what  perhaps  may  be  improper  to 
reveal." 

"If  not  from  impatience,  my  dear,"  faid 
Mifs  Huntly  a  little  flily,  "  from  what 

motive 
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motive  do   you  wifh  him  to  explain  this 
matter  immediately?"* 

"  Not  in  the  leaft  from  impatience," 
replied  Mrs.  Anguiih  ;  "  but  merely  becaufe 
it  would  be  a  fatisfacYion  to  have  a  thing 
cleared  up  which  appears  To  odd ;  for  my 
part,  I  am  fure  I  lhall  not  have  a  found 
fleep  until  I  get  to  the  bottom  of  it." 
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CHAP.     LXXIV. 

Si  on  vous  accufoit  d'avc/ir  toe  un  homme,  vous  en  iriefc 
luerun  fecond  pour  prourer  que  cela  n'eft  pas  vrai— 
toute  la  reparation  due  a.  ceux  qu'on  outrage  eft  de 
les  taer,  et  toute  ofFcnfe  eft  cgalement  bien  lavee  dans 
le  fang  de  1'ofFenfeur  ou  de  1'offenfc.  Dites  ;  fi  les 
lonps  fcavoient  raifonner,  auroient-ils  d'autres  max- 
imes  ?  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU, 

' ii EN  Captain  Gore  returned  to  Sir 
Charles,  he  related  what  had  palled  at 
his  interview  with  Edward,  adding,  that  as 
the  young  fellow  was  quite  at  a  lofs  for  a 
fecond,  he  could  not  help  offering  himfelf, 
becaufe  if  he  had  not,  there  might  have 
been  no  meeting  at  all ;  and  he  had  a  better 
opinion  of  both,  than  to  fufpecfc  that  was 
the  wifh  of  either.  "  And  fo,  Sir  Charles," 
continued  Mr.  Gore,  "  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  provide  another  perfon  to  at- 
tend you  ;  and  this  young  Gentleman,  who 
I  can  aflure  you  is  a  very  fpirited  youth, 
will  nveet  you  precifely  at  five  to-morrow 
morning  at  the  appointed  place.*' 

Sir 
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Sir  Charles  was  fomewhat  furprifed  at 
this  unexpected  arrangement ;  but  feeing 
Colonel  Snug,  he  aiked  the  favour  of  him 
to  fupply  the  place  of  Captain  Gore.  This 
was  the  only  favour  which  the  Colonel  was 
more  ready  to  grant  than  to  aik :  he 
agreed  to  it  at  once. 

Mrs.  and  Mifs  Barnet  had  gone  away 
about  one  ;  Edward  remained  in  the  rooms 
till  the  afTembly  broke  up  ;  he  then  walked 
to  the  inn,  and  underftanding  that  Captain 
Gore  was  gone  to  bed,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Barnet,  expreffive  of  his  gratitude,  to 
her  hufband  and  herfelf,  for  their  unexam- 
pled goodnefs  towards  an  unknown  and  for- 
faken  orphan,  declaring,  that  one  of  the  -firft 
objects  of  his  life,  and  on  account  of  which 
he  chiefly  wifhed  it  to  be  prolonged,  was, 
that  he  might  have  had  opportunities  of 
difcharging,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft,  the 
vaft  debt  of  obligation  he  lay  under  to  both  ; 
that,  perhaps,  thofe  feeds  of  virtue  which, 
with  maternal  affection,  Ihe  had  fown  in 
his  breaft  might  have  produced  fruit  wor- 
thy of  her  approbation ;  that  his  chief  re- 
gret in  quitting  life  was,  that  the  trial  had 

not 
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not  been  fully  made.  He  mentioned,  in 
terms  of  the  warmeft  efteem,  Mifs  Burner, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple,  and  inclofed 
within  this  letter  one  addrefled  to  Mr. 
Clifton,  which  was  alfo  an  effufion  of  friend- 
£hip  and  affection  ;  this  he  begged  that 
Mrs.  Barnet  might  fend  to  that  gentleman. 
Having  addrefled  the  cover  to  Mrs.  Barnet, 
he  left  the  packet  on  the  table,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  it  was  four  o'clock,  he  entered  Mr. 
Gore's  bed-chamber,  and  waked  him. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  over-flept  myfelf," 
cried  Gore.  "  Kc/'  continued  he,  looking 
at  his  watch,  "  we  {hall  have  plenty  of  time 
to  do  our  bufmefs  deliberately,  and  without 
precipitation."  So  faying,  he  put  his  clothes 
on  ;  and  then  taking  up  hispiftols,  "  There,'* 
faid  he,  "  is  as  pretty  a  pair  of  hair- triggers 
as  any  in  the  three  kingdoms  :  you  have 
only  to  take  a  cool  aim,  and,  at  the  flighted 
touch,  off  they  go,  as  fweet  as  honey,  with- 
out either  recoiling  or  dipping." 

"  I  fuppofe,"  faid  Edward,  "  Sir  Charles 
has  piftols  of  the  fame  nicety,  otherwife  it 
would  be  fair  tha  he  iliould  have  one  of 
thefe." 

UTf 
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"  If  he  is  pleafed  with  his  own  piftols," 
replied  Mr*  Gore,  **  it  is  no  bufmefs  of 
your's  to  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  them ; 
he  firft  began  to  bully  you,  and  becaufe  you 
would  not  be  bullied,  he  afks  fatisfaction. 
Your  caufe,  my  dear,  is  as  clear  as  day-light^ 
and  as  ftraight  as  an  arrow  ;  and  you  may 
give  him  his  belly- full  of  fatisfaftion  without 
fcruple  or  remorfe." 

They  then  walked  to  the  place  appoint-* 
ed,  which  was  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
inn,  in  a  field  near  Mr.  AnguiuVs  houfe ; 
they  were  on  the  ground  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  time.  Sir  Charles  and  his 
friend  were  not  arrived. 

"  Perhaps,"  laid  Mr.,Gore,  "  this  is  the 
firft  bufmefs  of  the  kind  in  which  you  were 
ever  engaged.** 

Edward  acknowledged  that  it  was. 

"Nay,  I  do  not  blame  you,  my  dear,'* 
faid  Mr.  Gore ;  "  becaufe  I  am  convinced 
the  reafon  is,  that  no  proper  opportu- 
nity has  occurred,  and  you  are  ftill  very 
young  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  twice 
eut  before  I  arrived  at  your  age.  The  firft 
time  was  with  a  relation  of  my  own,  who 
ii.  X  faid 
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faid  he  would  like  to  fee  my  courage  trifcd 
before  he  would  contribute  with  the  others 
towards  the  purchafe  of  my  firft  commiffion ; 
fo  I  fent  him  word  that  I  would  be  happy 
to  give  him  one  proof  the  very  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  when  we  met,  I  touched  him  fo 
fmartly  in  the  leg,  that  he  has  halted  ever 
inice.  But  all  his  doubts  being  now  re- 
moved, he  cheerfully  contributed  his  quota 
with  the  reft  of  my  relations,  and  we  have 
been  very  good  friends  ever  fince." 

"  Fray  what  gave  occafion  to  the  fe> 
cond  ?"  faid  Edward. 

"  How  it  began  originally  is  more  than  i 
can  tell,"  anfwered  Gore  ;  "  all  I  know  13, 
that  a  large  company  of  us  dined  together  ; 
we  fat  long,  and  drank  deep,  and  I  went  to 
bed  rather  in  a  ftate  of  forgetful nefs,  and 
was  awaked  in  the  morning  from  a  pro- 
found fleep  by  a  Gentleman,  who  began  a 
long  ftory,  how  I  had  faid  fomething  that 
required  explanation ;  and  alfo  that  I  had 
accidentally  given  him  a  blow,  but  he  fup- 
pofed  I  had  no  intention  to  affront  him  ; 
and  fo  he  continued  talking  in  a  roundabout 
kind  of  a  way  without  coining  to  any  point. 

So 
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So  I  was  under  the  neceffity  of  interrupting 
him,  '  Upon  my  confcience,  Sir/  faid  I, 
*  I  am  unable  to  declare  with  certainty, 
whether  I  had  any  intention  of  affronting 
you  or  not,  becaufe  my  head  is  ftill  a 
little  confufed,  and  I  have  no  clear  recol- 
lection of  what  pafled ;  nor  do  I  fully 
comprehend  your  drift  at  prefenr,  but  I 
conjecture  that  you  wifh  to  have  fatif- 
faction ;  if  ib,  I  muft  beg  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  fay  fo  at  once,  arid  I  fhall 
be  at  your  fervice.'  Finding  himfelf  thus 
cut  fhort,  he  named  the  place  and  the 
hour.  I  met  him  precifely  at  the  time. 
His  firft  piftol  mhTed  fire,  but  I  hit  him  in 
the  fhoulder.  At  his  fecond  fhot  the  bullet 
pafTed  pretty  near  me,  but  mine  lodged  in 
his  hip,  and  then  he  declared  he  was  quite 
fatisfied.  So  as  I  had  given  a  blow  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  two  wounds  that  morn- 
ing, upon  declaring  himfelf  fatisfied,  I  faid  I 
was  contented." 

"  You  would  have  been  thought  very 
hard  to  pleafe,"  faid  Edward,  "  if  you  had 
made  any  difficulty.'* 

x  2  "I  thought 
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«  I  thought  fo  myfelf,"  rejoined  the  of- 
ficer, "  and  fo  the  affair  ended,  he  being  car- 
ried home  in  a  coach,  and  I  marching  from, 
the  field  of  battle  on  foot." 

"  Pray,"  refumed  Edward,  "  may  I  afk 
if  you  ever  was  in  a  battle  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  officer  with  a 
figh,  "  I  never  was.  The  brifkeft  fervice- 
I  ever  faw  was  at  the  quelling  of  a  mob, 
where  there  were  feven  men  killed,,and  nine- 
teen wounded  ;  but  if  the  mob  had  not-dif- 
perfed  it  might  have  come  to  be  feriousT 

u  I  think  it  was  ferious,"  faid  Edward. 

*<  Why,  yes,"  rejoined  the  officer,  with 
an  air  of  half  affent,  "  as  you  obferve,  pretty 
well,  perhaps,  for  a  mob;  but  I  confefs  I 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  a  bat- 
tle, though  I  would  give  all  the  money  I. 
have  in  the  world,  and  all  the  money-I  am 
owing,  which  is  at  leaft  triple  the  fum,  to 
be  in  one  to-morrow." 

•^Provided  you  had  a  good  caufc,"  re- 
plied Edward. 

"  I  ihould  not  be  fqueamifh  refpeding. 
the  caufe,"   repjied  Captain  Gore,  *'  pro- 
vided. 
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vided  I  had  a  good  battle  :  that,  my  dear,  is 
what  is  the  mdft  eflential  to  a  confcientious 
officer,  who  wifties  to  improve  himfelf  in 
his  profeifion.  I  have  much  reafon,  there- 
fore, to  wilh  for  a  war ;  and  at  the  prefent 
juncture  it  would  be  much  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  nation  in  general." 

"  How  for  the  ad-vantage  of  the  nation  ?" 
faid  Edward. 

**  Why,  becaufe  k  is  dwindling  into  a 
country  of  ploughmen,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants,"  faid  the  Captain  ;  "  but,  thank 
God,  there  is  now  fome  glimmerings  of 
hoftilities ;  befides,  this  damned  peace  has 
teen  fo  violent,  that  it  cannot  poilibly  laft 
much  longer." 

"  If  fo,  you  will  have  the  pleafure  of 
being  in  a  battle,"  rejoined  Edward. 

"  Ay,  and  I  hope  of  being  after  having 
lecn  in  one  alfo,  my  dear  lad  ;  for  you  muft 
know  that  I  am  pretty  fortunate,  having  al- 
ready flood  thirteen  fhot,  and  I  never  was 
hit  but  once." 

"  Thirteen  !  What  have  you  fought  thir- 
teen duels  ?"  cried  Edward. 

x  3  "  No, 
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"  No,  no  !"  replied  Gore,  "  the  laft 
/hot  fired  at  me  completed  only  my  fixth 
duel." 

"  Pray  what  gave  rife  to  that  ?"  faid 
Edxvard. 

'*  Why  that  one  originated,"  replied  Mr. 
Gore,    "  in  a  difpute  I  had  only  laft  week 
with  a  fhopkeeper  in  the  town  where  my 
troop   is  quartered.     Plays  are  a&ed  there 
about  this  feafon,  and  I  happened  to  go  to 
Venice  Preferred   with  a  friend   who  is  a 
little  hard   of  hearing,  and  of  cpurfe  \  was 
obliged  to  fpeak  to  him  pretty  loud,  or  not 
to  fpeak  to  him  at  all ;  and  juft  as  I  was  ob- 
ferving  to  him  that  the  tailed  of  the  Sena-r 
tors  of  Venice  was  a  trumpeter  in  our  re- 
giment,    this    mopkeeper    cried — Silence. 
*  Upon   my   word,    friend,'  faid    I,    «  you 
give  the   word  of    command  a   little    too 
imperioufly.'          You    muft     not     difturb 
the  company,'  anfwered  he.    '  I  am  afraid,' 
faid  I,    '  that  both  you  and    I  difturb  the 
company ;    and    fo   if   you  will  pleafe  to 
walk   out    with    me,   we  will    fettle   our 

bufmefs 
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fcufmefs  quietly  ourfelves,  without  difturb- 
ing  any  body/  He  declined  this,  and 
muttered  fomething,  none  of  which  I 
diftindly  heard,  except  the  word  imper- 
tinent, which  reduced  me  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  pulling  off  his  wig,  and  throwing 
it  in  his  face.  He  called  me  out  the  next 
morning ;  and  as  this  was  acYmg  like  a 
Gentleman,  I  thought  it  would  be  ungene- 
rous to  refufe  putting  myfelf  on  a  footing 
with  him*  We  met  accordingly,  and  I 
muft  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  he  fired 
his  piftol  very  prettily  for  a  tradefman,  for 
the  bullet  pierced  the  corner  of  my  hat ; 
and  as  I  was  convinced  that,  on  the  whole, 
I  had  been  rather  in  the  wrong,  I  did  not 
dioofe  to  kill  the  poor  fellow,  and  fo  I  fired 
my  piftol  in  the  air.  *  Now,  friend/  faid 
I,  '  you  have  damaged  my  hat  full  as  much 
as  I  did  your  wig ;  fo,  if  you  are  fatisfied, 
our  difpute  may  end  here,  if  you  are  not, 
you  may  take  another  fhot.'  He  declined 
thelaft,  and  agreed  to  the  firft  propofal  — 
but  here  comes  Sir  Charles  Royfton  and 
his  fecond.  And  now,  my  dear  boy,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Gore,  "  if  you  get  the  firft  mot, 
x  4  take 
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take  a  good  aim,  and   remember,  the  leaft 
touch  of  the  trigger  is  fufficient," 

The  ground  being  meafured,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  tofs  up  a  guinea  to  decide  who 
fhould  have  the  Hrft  fire. 

"  I  give  it  to  Sir  Charles,"  cried  Edward. 
"  On  my  confcience,"  faid  Gore,    "  that 
is  being  very  young  j  you  ought  to  leave  it 
to  chance." 

Edward  perfifted. 

Sir  Charles  took  aim  with  great  delibera- 
tion, and  then  fired.  The  ball  lodged  in 
Edward's  body  ;  but  as  he  faid  nothing,  it 
was  fuppofed  to  have  mifled  him. 

"  Now  it  is  your  turn,"  cried  Mr.  Gore 
to  Edward. 

"  I  bear  no  malice  againft  Sir  Charles 
Royfton,"  faid  Edward,  "  and  therefore 
fliall  take  no  aim  at  him." 

So  faying,  he  fired  his  piftol  in  the  air. 
"  On  my  foul  it  is  generoufly  done,  and 
I  think  this  bufmefs  fhould  be  carried  no 
farther,"  cried  Mr.  Gore.  •» 

"  Is  the  Gentleman  willing  to  declare  that 
he  did  not  afk  Mifs  Barnet  to  dance  with  a 
view  to  provoke  me  ?"  faid  Sir  Charles. 

"  I  neither 
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<l  I  neither  confidered  nor  regarded  how 
Sir  Charles  Roy  fton  would  be  affected  by 
my  afking  Mifs  Barnet  to  dance,"   replied 
Edward.     "  I  did  it  becaufe   I  was  deter- 
mined that  his  threat  fhould  not  prevent  her 
from  dancing,  if  (he  was  fo  inclined." 
'*  We  muft  go  on,"  cried  Sir  Charles. 
"  Now,  my  dear  lad/'  faid  Mr.  Gore  to 
Edward,  "  you  fee  how  rafh  and  inconfide- 
rate  it  was  in  you  to  throw  your  fire  away  ; 
how  he   miffed  you  the  lad  time  1  cannot 
conceive  ;  for  I  know  he  is  a  pracYifed  mot 
with  piftols,  and  has  often  fplit  a  bullet  on 
the  edge  of  a  knife.     I  am  much  afraid  he 
will  bring  you  down  this  time." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Edward  ;  "  and  I 
mail  afterwards  fire  without  fcruple.  I  am 
ready,  Sir,"  added  he,  looking  at  Sir  Charles. 
"  Stop  !"  cried  Captain  Gore,  "  upon  my 
foul  1  believe  the  young  Gentleman  is  al- 
ready wounded." 

"  I  believe  fo  too,"  cried  Colonel  Snug ; 

**  the  blood  appears  through  his  waiftcoat." 

On  examination  it  appeared  that  Edward 

was  wounded  by  the  firft  fhot ;  a  veffel  of 

ibme  importance  had  been  torn,  for  the 
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wound  bled  profufely,  and  produced  weak- 
nefs,  which  Edward  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal, cried,  "  It  is  nothing,  Sir  Charles  may 
proceed." 

"  He  is  no  Gentleman,  if  he  does»"  faid 
Mr.  Gore,  fupporting  Edward,  who  ftag^ 
gered  from  inability  to  fland. 

"  We  inuft  retire,  without  lofs  of  time," 
faid  Colonel  Snug  ;  "  this  young  man  is 
dangeroufly  hurt.5' 

"  Whatever  befalls  me,"  faid  Edward, 
"  obferve  I  now  declare,  that  Sir  Charles 
ought  not  to  be  brought  to  trouble  ;  he  took 
no  unfair  advantage,  and  I  wifh  him  no  ill." 

Edward  had  no  fooner  pronounced  thefe 
words,  than  he  funk  to  the  ground ;  and 
two  labourers  approaching,  Sir  Charles  and 
his  fecond  withdrew  from  the  field. 

By  the  affiftance  of  Mr.  Gore,  Edward 
was  carried  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Anguiih, 
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La  fource  de  toutes  les  pa-Cons  ell  la  fenfibil-te,  1'  ima- 
gination determine  leur  pente.  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU. 

'-THE  labourers  carried  Edward  by  a  foot- 
path to  the  back  door  of  Mr.  Anguifh's 
garden,  into  which  they  were  admitted  by 
one    of  the   gardener's  fervants,  who   was 
then  at  work.     Edward  was  taken  into  the 
parlour,  which  opened  to  the  garden.     The 
noife  awakened  Mifs  Huntly,  whofe  bed- 
chamber   was    above    the    parlour.       She 
fprang  from  her  bed,  and  looking  through 
the  window,  perceived  three  men  carrying 
a  fourth,  whofe  face    (he    could    not   fee. 
Slipping  on  fome  of  her  clothes,  fhe  defired 
her  maid  to  go  and  fee  who  this  fick  or 
wounded  perfon  was ;  but  before  the  mai$ 
was  ready,  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  ftairs, 
Mifs     Huntly    afked    the    chamber-maid, 
who  ran  from  the  parlour,  what  was  the 
matter  ? 

"  Lord,  Madam  !"   cried   the  chamber- 
maid, "  one  of  the  handfomeft  young  men 

my 
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my  eyes  ever  beheld  lies  bleeding  to  death 
in  the  parlour." 

<c  Have  you  fent  for  a  furgeoul"  faid 
Mi&  Huntly. 

«  Yes,  Madam,"  replied  the  maid  5  "  the 
houfekeeper  has  fent  for  the  apothecary,  who 
cures  all  outward  wounds  like  a  forgeon, 
and  all  inward  difeafes  like  a  phyfician ;  but 
I  was  going  for  fome  fpirit  of  hartfli-orn  for 
the  wounded  Oentleman." 

"  If  you  do  not  make  hafte,  Molly," 
cried  a  footman,  "  Mr.  Edward  will  bleed 
to  death." 

"  Mr.  Edward  !"  exclaimed  Mifs  Huntly. 

"  Yes,  Madam,  it  is  young  Mr.  Edward, 
who  lives  at  Mr.  Barnet's,"  faid  the  foot- 
man, while  the  chamber-maid  ran  to  bring 
the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn. 

Mifs  Huntly  being  greatly  fhocked,  flood 
undecided  what  to  do,  till  fhe  heard  the 
houfekeeper  call,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Some 
volatile  fpirits,  for  God  Almighty's  fake  !" 
On  which,  thrufting  her  hand  into  her 
pocket,  and  finding  her  falts,  fhe  rulhed 
down  the  flairs,  and  into  the  parlour,  ex- 
claiming, "  here,  here,  are  volatile  falts." 

The 
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The  group  that  prefented  itfelf  on  her 
entering  the  room  confifted  of  Edward  ex- 
tended fainting  on  a  couch,  his  breaft  and 
fhirt  ftained  with  blood,  his  head  fupported 
by  Captain  Gore,  a  fervant  fprinkling  water 
upon  his  face,  and  the  houfekeeper,  who 
prefled  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  to  his  breaft  to 
flop  the  bleeding;  fhe  fnatched  the  falts  from* 
Mifs  Huntly,  and  held  them  to  Edward's 
nofe,  whofe  face  wa&  of  a  deadly  palenefby 
and  his  eyes  half  (hut. 

Finding  that  he  moved  not,  the  houfe- 
keeper faidx  •'  Alas  !  the  poor  youth  bleeds 
to  death  ;  this  is  full  of  blood — has  nobody 
a.  cambric  handkerchief?" 

Mifs  Huntly  eagerly  tore  her's  from  her 
neck,  and  gave  it  to  the  houfekeeper,  who- 
applied  it  to  the  wound,  which  was  imme- 
diately beneath  the  nipple  of  the  right 
breaft. 

After  a  {hort  time  Edward  opened  his- 
eyes  with  a  kind  of  fob,  but  feemed  unable. 
fbra  little  to  diftinguifh  the  perfons  around 
him.  The  firft  object  he  recognized  was 
the  lovely  form  of  Mifs  Huntly,  in  loof€ 
robes  and  flowing  trefles,  bending  overbid 

with 
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with  the  compafiionate  look  of  a  miniftdr- 
ing  Angel,  appointed  to  convey  a  depart- 
ing foul  to  Heaven. 

"  Am  I  in  Paradife  ?"  (kid  he,  in  a  feeble 
voice. 

"  I  hope  you  are  better,  Mr.  Edward," 
fcid  Mifs  Huntly. 

"  How  can  I  be  other  wife  ?"  he  replied, 
with  a  look  expreiTive  of  pleafure  and  ad- 
miration. 

"  I  have  good  hopes  of  you  now,  my 
dear  boy,"  cried  Gore ;  "  for  in  my  con- 
fcience  I  believe  an  Angel  has  defcended  to 
perform  your  cure.'* 

This  fpeech  from  Mr.  Gore,  whom  Mils 
Huntly,  in  the  confufion  of  her  fpirits,  had 
not  before  remarked,  reftored  her  recol- 
lection. Obferving  the  diforder  of  her  drefs, 
her  face  inftantly  exchanged  the  hue  of  the 
lilly  for  that  of  crimfon.  She  turned  in 
confufion  from  the  eyes  of  thofe  prefent, 
and  with  the  affiftance  of  her  maid  regained 
her  bed-chamber,  from  whence  fhe  foon 
after  difpatched  the  maid,  with  orders  to 
give  whatever  afiiftance  Ihe  could  to  the 
houfekceper,  till  the  furgeon  fhould  arrive. 
(4  This 
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This  happened  fooner  than  was  expected? 
the  mefTenger  having  met  the  apothecary 
near  the  houfe ;  and,  moft  fortunately  for 
Edward,  Mr.  Sound,  a  furgeon  of  dif- 
tinction,  was  in  company  with  him.  This 
Gentleman  had  been  called  from  London 
by  the  apothecary,  to  perform  an  operation 
on  a  perfon  in  a  neighbouring  village.  They 
had  remained  all  night  with  their  patient, 
and  were  returning  to  the  apothecary's 
when  they  were  met  by  the  fervant. 

As  foon  as  the  apothecary  was  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  he  begged  of  Mr. 
Sound  to  go  with  the  fervant,  pretending 
that  he  himfelf  had  fome  indifpenfable  bufi- 
nefs  which  called  him  home  direclly.  The 
truth  was,  that  although  this  fame  apothe- 
cary would,  without  fcruple  or  hefitatiorr, 
have  taken  the  fole  direction  in  a  medical 
cafe,  even  of  the  moft  intricate  nature,  and 
where  the  moft  enlightened  practitioner 
muft  grope  his  way  ;  yet  he  often  declined 
taking  the  management  of  furgical  cafes, 
where  the  right  road  is  far  more  certain  and 
obvious.  His  reafon  for  this  was,  that  in 
the  former,  where  d-irknefs  alone  is  vifible, 

error 
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error  is  more  eafily  concealed,  and  the  cures 
performed  by  nature  are  oftener  imputed  to 
art,  than  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Sound  agreed  to  accompany  the  fer- 
vant  the  more  readily,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Anguifh,  and  alfo  knew  the  apo- 
thecary's incapacity. 

Mr.  Anguifh  had  been  informed  of  the 
accident  a  little  before  Mr.  Sound  arrived, 
and  had  diredly  ordered  a  bed-chamber, 
and  every  accommodation,  to  be  prepared 
for  Edward.  He  alfo  (hewed  great  fatif- 
fadion  at  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sound,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  probity,  and  great 
profefiional  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sound  having  examined  the  wound, 
found  that  the  ball  had  not  pierced  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  but  that  a  con- 
iiderable  laceration  was  made  by  a  button 
of  Edward's  coat,  which  was  driven  by 
the  bullet  into  the  flefhy  part  of  his  right 
bread.  The  ball  was  difcovered  at  fome 
diftance  from  this,  and  extracted  with 
dexterity  by  the  furgeon,  who  having 
flopped  the  bleeding,  and  applied  the  pro- 
per dreffing,  defired  that  the  patient  might 

be 
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be  kept  as  undifturbed  as  poflible ;  he  then 
accompanied  Capt.  Gore  into  the  dining 
room,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anguifh,  with 
Mifs  Huntly,  were  now  afTembled,  waiting 
with  impatience  to  know  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Sound,  informed  them  in  a  few 
words,  free  from  the  pedantry  of  technical 
terms,  that  the  wound  was  more  for- 
midable in  appearance,  than  dangerous  in 
reality  ;  that  the  fainting  was  owing  to  the 
bleeding  of  a  veflet  torn  by  the  button, 
and  to  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing ;  that  the  bullet  had  been  foon  found, 
and  eafily  extracted ;  and  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  keep  the  young  Gentleman, 
quiet  for  fome  days,  and  he  had  no 
doubts  of  his  perfect  recovery  at  the  end 
of  a  few  weeks. 

"  Had  you  ever  a  patient  who  behaved 
with  more  fortitude  r"  faid  Gore. 

"  Never,"  anfwered  the  furgeon ;  "  nor 
is  it  pofiible  for  any  man  to  difplay  more 
manly  compofure  and  refignation,  than  this 
youth." 

"  He  never  winced,"  refumed  Gore, 
"  or  altered  his  countenance  when  you 

VOL.  n.  Y  probed 
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probed  the  wound,  nor  even  when  you 
made  the  incifion,to  find  the  ball." 

"  Inciiion  I" — cried  Mifs    Huntly,  who 
inftantly  became  quite  pale. 

"  That  was  neceiTary,  Madam,"  faid  the 

j 
furgeon,  "  for  the  extraction  of  the  ball ; 

it  faved  him  pain  on  the  whole." 

"  I  prefume,  Sir,"  laid  Mrs.  Anguifh, 
."trjat  you  will  order  him  fome  .cordial 
julep,  after  fuch-  a  painful  operation." 

"  Believe  me,  Madam,"  replied  the  fur- 
geonj  "  the    beft  cordial  julep  for  him  a', 
.prefcnt,  is  ileep."  ,,Jfi 

"Some  cordial  will  be  proper  for  this 
,  young   Lady,"   laid  Capain    Gore,   "who 
was.  lately  as  rofy  as  a  cherubim,  and  is  now 
as  pale  as  a  ghofV." 

,:    ij   the    matter  with    you,    my 
dear  ?"  cried  Mrs-  Anguifh,  looking  at  Mifs 

—  ;:-:v. 

.;  young  Lady  being  unable  to  anfwer, 

Mrs..  Anguim,  adcirefling  the  furgeon,  faid, 
"  Pray,  Sir,  order  her  fomething,  ihe  feems 
VCTV  ill." 

"  Pljre,  Madam,"  faid  the   furgeon,  fiH- 
'.'t  of  \vater,  and  prefenting  it 

to 
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to    Mifs    Huntly,    "  pray  take  a  little  of 
this." 

"  Water!"  cried  Mrs.  Anguifh,  in  afto 
nifhtnent  ;  "  Good  God,  Sir!  would  you 
have  a  Tick  perfon  drink  cold  water  ?"  . 

"  Yes,  Madam,  cold  water  is  a  favourite 
cordial  of  mine,  in  fome  cafes,"  replied  the 
furgeon. 

Mifs  Huntly  having  drank  the  water, 
faid  fhe  felt  herfelf  better,  and  would  foon 
be  well. 

"  Will  you  not,''  faid  Mrs.  Anguifti  to 
the  furgeon,  "  order  her  fome  medicines 
to  keep  her  well  ?" 

"  Her  beft  chance  of  keeping  well, 
Madam,"  replied  the  furgeon,  "  is  by  not 
taking  medicines ;  becaufe,  although  they 
fometimcs  are  of  ufe  in  removing  a  difeafe, 
they  never  can  make  a  perfon  who  is  in 
good  health  better." 

"  I  affure  you,  Sir,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh, 
"  that  when  Dr.  Scribble  has  cured  me 
of  any  complaint,  he  always  orders  a  courfe 
of  medicines  to  prevent  a  relapfe." 

"  And  do  they  prevent  a  relapfe,  my 
dear  ?"  faid  Mr.  Anguifh. 

Y  2  "  Were 
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"  Were  it  not  for  them  I  might  relapfe 
fooner,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Anguifli ;  "  you  may 
imile  as  you  pleafe,  Mr.  Anguifh,  but  I 
am  quite  convinced  of  that." 

"  This  young  Lady,"  refumed  Mr. 
Sound,  "  I  believe,  has  no  need  of  drugs 
at  prefent  ;  but  to  prevent  her  from  re- 
lapfmg,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  abftain  from 
the  mention  of  wounds  or  incifions  in 
her  prefence." 

Mifs  Huntly  coloured  a  little  at  this 
obfervation,  and  requefted  Mrs.  Anguifh's 
affiftance,  while  me  walked  to  her  own 
apartment. 
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The  wife  mult  into  Nature's  fecrets   pry. 

The  weak  believe,  they  know  not  what,  nor  why, 

And  we   may   equally   deluded   call, 

Who  doubt  of  nothing,  and  who  doubt  of  all.        POPE. 

rpHE  Ladies  being  gone,  Mr.  Anguifli 
ordered  breakfaft  ;  but  Capt.  Gore 
wifhing  to  join  his  troop,  took  his  leave 
directly.  After  drinking  a  difli  of  coffee, 
Mr.  Sound  faid  that  he  had  bufinefs  at 
the  apothecary's,  but  that  he  would  vifit 
Edward  again  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Anguijh.  I  muft  beg  that  you  will 
not  think  of  returning  to  London  until 
this  young  man  is  out  of  danger  ;  I  fear 
this  will  be  inconvenient  for  you ;  but  I 
will  take  care  that  your  complaifance  in 
that  point  (hall  be  properly  confidered. 

Mr.  Sound.     I  am   already  engaged   to 

remain   fome  time  in  this   country,  with 

the  patient  on  whofe  account  I  left  town  ; 

before   it  will  be  in  my  power   to  leave 

y  3  him, 
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him,  this  young  man  will  be  out  of  all 
danger.  My  attendance  here  is  in  no  way 
inconvenient  to  me. 

Mr.  Anguijh.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
am  the  more  folicitous  for  your  punctual 
attendance,  becaufe  I  underftand  my  wife 
lias  fent  exprefs  for  her  oracle,  Dr.  Scribble, 
in  whofe  {kill  I  have  little  faith. 

Mr.  Sound.  I  am  not  perfonally  ac- 
quainted with  the  Doctor,  but  I  hear  he  is 
much  employed. 

Mr.  Anguifo.  I  have  known  a  very 
dull  man  employed  as  principal  Secretary 
of  State,  yet  I  remain  convinced  that  acute- 
nefs  and  clearnefs  of  intellect  are  neceffary 
in  that  fituation. 

Mr.  Sotmd.  The  moil  lively  and  agree- 
able is  not  always  the  moil  ikilful  phy- 
fician,  however. 

Mr.  Anguifi.  I  do  not  infill  on  my 
phyfician's  being  a  wit,  or  a  man  of  much 
pleafantry,  but  I  do  expect  to  find  him  a 
man  of  diligence,  and  of  a  clear  under- 
ftanding  ; — if  I  find  him  deficient  in  thefe, 
I  acknowledge  that  all  the  other  qualities 

he 
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_ 
he^may  poflefs,   would  not   tempt   me  to 

employ  him  as  a  phyflcian. 

Mr.  Sound.  Dr.  Scribble  I  underftand 
has  had  much  experience ;--- do  you  lay 
no  ftrefs  on  that? 

Mr.  Angulilj.  Very  little,  if  connected 
with  the  deiiciency  above-mentioned.  To 
trace  the  effeds  we  obferve  to  their  real 
caufes,  and  to  avoid  affigning  them  to 
concomitant  circumftances,  which  in  no 
degree  influenced  them,  requires  very  acute 
difcemment ;  for  the  want  of  which  I  have 
known  feveral  experienced  practitioners 
impute  the  .removal  of  a  dife.afe  to  drugs, 
which  removed  nothing  bu.t  the  returning 
appetite  of  their  patient  ;  therefore  I  have 
always  confidered  natural  fagacity,  and  a 
clear  difcriminating  judgment,  as  efien- 

tially     requifite      to      render      experience 

r/i 
ufeful. 

Mr.  Sound.  The  iaft  time  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  meeting  you  in  London,  there 

wa,s  a  phyfician  in  company,   who  I  fhould 
r     ;>  »v   .-•  v  :j 

imagine  to  be  precifely  to  your  talte. 

Mr.  Anguifli.  >   You  mean  Dr.  Glofs. 
Mr.  Sound.     I  do. 

:    Y  1  Mr, 
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Mr.  Angutfh.  Dr.  Glofs  is  certainly  a 
man  of  uncommon  acutenefs  and  iaga- 
city. 

Mr.  Sound.  He  is  alfo  very  attentive 
to  his  bufmefs. 

Mr.  Anguift,  He  is  fo,  for  his  bufmefs 
5s  to  get  money,— and  he  gets  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  Sound.  The  beft  way  for  a  phy- 
fician  to  get  money  is  by  exerting  all  his 
powers  to  acquire  knowledge  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  by  applying  it  to  the  cure  of 
difeafes. 

Mr.  Anguifh.  That  is  unqueftionably 
the  btjl  way?  but  not  the  eafieft,  nor  the 
moft  univerfally  followed.  Thofe  practi- 
tioners who  ftudy  their  patient's  prejudices, 
and  attend  to  his  humours,  often  fucceed 
better  than  thofe  who  ftudy  his  difeafe, 
and  attend  only  to  his  cure; — and  medi- 
cine, which  frequently  proves  unprofitable 
to  him  who  applies  to  it  as  a  fcience,  has 
been  very  lucrative  to  many  who  purfue 
it  merely  as  a  trade. 

Mr.  Sound.  That  may  fometimes  be 
the  cafe  5  but  it  alfo  not  unfrcquently  hap- 
pens, 
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pens,  that  phyficians  are  accufed  of  duping 
their  patient,  when  they  themfelves  are 
duped  ;  for  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  clafTes,  one  of  which  entertain  a  much 
higher  opinion  of  the  power  of  their  art 
than  it  deferves,  and  the  other  think  it 
lefs  efficacious  than  it  really  is,  The  former 
in  general  are  weak  credulous  men,  apt 
to  fluff  their  patients  with  drugs,  but  they 
believe  all  the  while  that  they  are  doing 
much  good, 

Mr.  Angiiijl).  My  obfervation  applies 
to  the  other  clafs.,  who  having  obferved 
^hat  nature  often  does  a  great  deal,  and 
medicine  frequently  little  or  nothing,  to- 
wards the  cure  of  dileafes,  and  being  un- 
willing to  take  the  trouble  of  obferving 
all  the  variations  of  the  diforder,  and  of 
watching  the  moment  when  art  can  effect- 
ually affift  nature,  they  content  themfelves 
with  laying  hold  of  the  moft  prominent 
fymptoms,  prefctibing  according  to  the 
moft  fafhionable  practice,  and,  after  faying 
fomething  flattering  to  the  patient,  they 
hurry  away  with  oftentatious  precipitancy, 
think  no  more  of  the  .cafe  till  the 

next 
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next  vifit.  This  is  called  experience  ; — 
if  the  patient  chances  to  recover,  fo  much 
the  better — if  he  dies,  fo  much  the  worfe 
for  him,  but  the  event  affeds  neither  the 
feelings  nor  reputation,  of  the  Doctor. 

Mr.  Sound.  If  the  death  of  the  patient 
does  not  affect  the  feeling  of  the  phyfician, 
I  mould  think  it  would  fomewhat  affect  his 
replication. 

Mr.  Anguifi.  Not  when  his  reputation 
is  as  well  eftablifhed  as  Dr,  Scribble's  is, 
with  fome  in  this  county  : — -a  certain  Lady 
of  rank,  who  fir  ft  introduced  him  into  bu- 
fmefs  .here,  mulls  that  he  c^:  .very 

difeafe  except  death  \ — when  'the  ^vient 
recovers,  her  Ladyihip  fays  with  a  triumph- 
ant voice,  "Did  not  I  tell  YL-U  fo  ?  the 
Doctor  never  fails."  But  when  the  patient 
dies,  (he  fays,  "  it  is  now  clear  that  this 
has  been  a  mortal  difeafe, —  I  never  faid 
he  could  cure  death," 

Mr.  Sound.     Nothing  can  be  more  con,- 

venient  for  Dr.  Scribble   than  to  have  pa- 

1 

tients  who  reaibn  in  that  manner  ;  but  if 
the  Duclqr  reafons  fo  himfelf  j  if  lie  really 
believes,  as  you  feem  to  imply,  that  all 

his 
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his  patients  who  die,  are  carried  off  by 
incurable  difeafes,  and  that  all  who  recover 
owe  their  lives  to  his  prefcriptions  ;  what- 
ever you  may  think  of  his  difcernment, 
you  cannot  think  him  a  knave,  or  wonder 
that  he  fhould  allow  himfelf  to  be  very 
well  recompenfed  for  his  attendance. 

Mr.  Anguiflo*  I  certainly  do  not  put 
him  on  a  footing  with  the  man  who,  day 
after  day,  for  a  month  together,  encourages 
the  fancies  of  a  vapourifli  woman,  or  an 
hypochohdriacal  man,  and  takes  their 
money  for  prefcribing  fugar  and  water, 
with  a  few  fpiceries  in  draughts,  or  other 
forms,  when  he  perfectly  knows  that  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  a  draught  of  porter  would 
do  more  good;— yet  fome  do  this  with 
as  little  remorfe,  as  when  they  attend  pa- 
tients whole  diftempers  it  is  in  the  power 
of  medicine  to  remove. 

Mr.  Sound.     Even  in  the  cafe  you  have 

put, if  the   vapourifh  Lady,    or    hypo- 

chondriacal  man,  infift  on  the  phyfician's 
vifiting  them  every  day,  what  can 
he  do  ? 

9  Mr. 
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Mr.  Anguijh.  Do  as  you  do ;  honeflly 
tell  them  that  drugs  and  confinement  are 
prejudicial,  and  that  air  and  exercife  can 
alone  be  of  ufe  to  them. 

Mr.  Sound.  They  would  immediately 
fend  for  another  phyfician. 

Mr.  Anguifb.  Let  them  : — if  a  fool 
were  to  offer  gold  for  a  commodity  of 
no  value,  an  honeft  man  would  refufe 
to  deal  with  him. 

Mr.  Sound.  Suppofe  the  fool  to  put 
little  or  no  value  on  the  gold  he  offers, 
and  of  which  he  has  a  fuperfluity,  whereas 
the  commodity  he  wifhes  to  procure, 
however  ufelefs  in  reality,  affords  a  tem- 
porary relief  to  his  imagination  ;  and  laftly, 
fuppofe  that  there  is  a  certainty  that  al- 
though one  may  refufe  to  fell  this  ufelefs 
commodity,  the  fool  will  purchafe  it  from 
another ; — do  you  not  think  that  this 
•will  render  the  vender  more  excufable  ? 

Mr.  Anguifi  (after  fome  hefitation). 
.—Perhaps  it  may,  but  the  cafe  muft  be 
accompanied  with  all  the  circumftances 
you  have  enumerated,  and  after  all,  a 
fortune  accumulated  in  this  manner,  found- 
ed 
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ed  on  the  weaknefs  and  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, where  the  Doctor  is  confcious  that 
he  has  been  of  little  or  no  ufe,  how  highly 
foaver  his  (kill  may  be  rated  by  his  pa- 
tients, muft  produce  very  different  fen  fa- 
tions  from  what  are  felt  by  thofe  phyfi- 
cians  whofe  induftry  and  ingenuity  have 
improved  the  art  of  healing,  whofe  ge- 
nuine merit  is  acknowledged,  not  by  the 
ignorant,  but  by  the  moft  intelligent,  and 
whofe  ufeful  lives  are  pafTed,  like  yours, 
my  good  Sir,  in  removing  real  diforders, 
and  performing  indifputable  cures. 

Mr.   Sound.     I    am    much     obliged    by 
your  favourable  opinion,  though  your  fen- 
timents    in    general,   I   fear,   would   give 
offence  to  many  of  the  medical  tribe,   if 
they  were  known. 

Mr.  Anguifh*  The  judicious  and  up- 
right practitioner  will  not  be  offended,  and 
even  thofe  of  an  oppofite  character  will 
not  find  their  profits  much  diminished,  by 
any  reafoning  on  this  fubject,  however 
well  founded;— for  what  reafoning  will 
deter  fuffering  credulity  from  trying  the 
cure  that  is  advertifed  to  be  infallible  ?  or 

will 
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will  prevent  the  victims  of  indolence  and 
caprice  from  preferring  thofe  who  flatter 
their  humours,  to  the  candid  phyfician, 
who  fairly  unfolds  the  origin  and  nature 
of  their  complaints,  and  tells  them  they 
are  to  look  for  a  cure,  only  by  following 
a  plan  which  crcfies  their  ftrongeft  pro- 
penfities;  fo  that  thofe  who  are  fo  much 
alarmed  at  the  voice  of  reafon,  fhew  as 
great  ignorance  of  human  nature,  as  they 
betray  eagernefs  to  profit  by  its  weaknefs. 
— The  liberal  and  enlightened  phyfician 
gives  no  attribute  to  his  art,  but  what 
juftly  belongs  to  it — undertakes  nothing 
but  what  there  is  a  poilibility  of  his  being 
able  to  perform,  and  rejoices  at  the  de- 
tection of  trick  and  impofture  ;  he  defpifes 
all  the  attempts  of  ridicule  againft  his  pro- 
feflion,  when  they  are  ill  founded— and 
joins  in  the  laugh  when*  they  are  juft  ; 
vvhereas  the  narrow-minded  practitioner 
betrays  the  caufe  he  wifhes  to  defend,  by 
filly  rage  and  rancour  againft  all  who 
prefume  to  remove  a  fingle  remnant  of 
'the  old  hieroglyphical  tapeftry,  with  which, 
ever  fince  the  <Iays  of  Gothic  ignorance, 

the 
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the  deficiencies  of  the  art  were  attempted 
to  be  concealed. 

Mr.  Sound.  The  fame  remark*  may  be 
with  equal  juftice  applied  to  other  pro- 
feffions.  When  the  pen  of  fatire  is  pointed 
.againfl  the  impoftures  and  abufes  which 
have  crept  into  divinity  or  law,  who  are 
thofe  who  '  are  moft  likely  to  take 
offence  r 

Mr.  Anguijlj.  Moft  afiuredly  not  the 
truly  pious  divine  or  upright  lawyer; — - 
no,  no,  it  is  the' galled  jade  that  winces; 
the  hypocritical  and  knavifh  feel  fore  and 
are  fretted ;  they  found  the  alarm  and  bellow 
atheifm  and  fedition,  and  the  long-eared 
multitude  bray  forth  that  the  State  and 
Church  are  in  danger. 

Mr.  Sound.  Well,  my  good  Sir,  I  (hall 
only  fay,  that  it  is  fortunate  for  you  that 
you  are  not  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  line 

of  life  in  which  you  fet  out, if  you  had, 

with  your  turn  of  thought,  you  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  having  all  the 
drones  of  the  profeffion  buzzing  againft 
you — but  now  I  muft  take  my  leave. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  AnguiJJj.  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
tain you,  that  I  may  have  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  you  fooner  return  ;  for  I  am  truly 
anxious  about  the  health  of  this  fine  young 
man. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  what  patted  at  Mr.  Barnet's. 

That  gentleman,  his  wife,  and  daughter, 
being  affembled  at  breakfaft,  **  I  am  fur- 
prifed,"  faid  Mrs.  Barnet,  "  that  Ned,  who 
ufed  to  be  the  earlieft,is  the  lateft  in  the  par- 
lour to-day." 

"  He  will  come  when  he  is  ready,  my 
dear,"  faid  Mr.  Barnet.  "  Hand  me  fome 
toaft." 

*'  At  what  hour  did  Mr.  Edward  arrive," 
faid  Mrs.  Barnet  to  a  fervant  who  entered 
the  room. 

"  Mr.  Edward  is  not  yet  arrived,"  re» 
plied  the  fervant. 

"Not  yet  arrived  !"  cried  Mrs.  Barnet, 
xvith  an  alarmed  voice. 

"  I  law  Lady  Virginia  fpeaking  to  him; 
when  we  came  away,"  faid  Mifs  Barnet. 
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"  O  !  then  he  mujl  have  flept  at  the  inn," 
laid  Mr.  Wormwood ;  "  (he  would  not 
leave  him  ftrength  to  ride  home ;  fhe  ex- 
haufts  the  fpirits  like  an  air  pump,  and  had 
very  near  whifpered  me  to  death  at  the 
concert." 

"  I  hope  he  will  come  foon,"  refumed 
Mrs.  Barnet. 

"  If  he  does  not,  he  will  be  too  late  for 
breakfaft,''  added  her  hufband. 

After  waiting  a  little  longer,  Mrs.  Barnet 
growing  more  uneafy,  ordered  a  fervant 
to  ride  to  the  ihn  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Edward 
had  flept  there,  and  what  was  become  of 
him. 

The  fervant,  returning  almoft  directly, 
delivered  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Barnet,  which  he 
faid  a  country  lad  had  juft  brought. 

This  was  the  letter  which  Edward  had 
left  at  the  inn  when  he  went  to  meet  Sir 
Charles  Royfton. 

"It  is  a  letter  from  Ned,"  faid  Mrs. 
Barnet. 

"Why  did  he  not  come  himfelf ?"  faid 
her  hufband  peevifhly. 

VOL,  ii.  z  "The 
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"  The  letter  will  inform  us,'*  iaid  Mr. 
Wormwood. 

Mrs.  Bar  net  had  n-ot  read  half  the  letter 
before  (he  feemed  agitated  and  very  uneafy. 

a  Why,  there  is  bad  news !"  cried  Mils 
Earnet.  "  Dear  Madam,  what  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Heaven  knows  what  has  happened  f 
Where  is  the  perfon  who  brought  this  let- 
ter ?"  faid  Mrs.  Barnet. 

The  meflenger  being  called  in,  related, 
"  That  the  innkeeper  had  found  the  letter 
in  Mr.  Edward's  bed-chamber ;  and  on 
hearing  afterwards  what  had  happened,  he 
difpatched  him  to  Mrs.  Barnet,  to  prevent 
mifchief." 

*•  Well,  but  what  has  happened  ?"  cried 
Mr.  Wormwood. 

"  Nothing  more,  but,  as  I  was  going  to 
tell  you,"  replied  the  lad,  "  as  how  Mr.  Ed- 
ward was  killed.'* 

Mifs  Barnet  {hrieked.  Mrs.  Barnet  fell 
back  on  her  chair,  overcome  with  the  fhock. 
Mr.  Barnet  fatipeechlefs,  not  fo  much  from 
the  violence  of  his  emotion  as  from  his 
not  knowing  what  to  do  or  fay, 

«  Who 
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w  Who  did  your  matter  receive  this 
report  from  r"  faid  Wormwood  to  the 
lad. 

"  I  can't  tell,"  replied  he ;  "  but  young 
Mr.  Edward  was  the  laft  man  in  the  coun- 
try that  I  would  have  thought  any  one 
would  have  had  the  heart  to  kill — he  was 
fo  loved." 

"  Do  you  know  who  killed  him  ?"  faid 
Mr.  Barnet. 

"  May-hap  he  is  not  quite  killed  yet," 
anfwered  the  lad. 

"  D — n  you,  why  did  you  fay  he  was  ?" 
cried  Wormwood. 

"  Blefs  you-,  friend,  for  that  hope,"  faid 
Mrs.  Barnet. 

"  I  can't  be  pofitive  certain  one  way  or 
t'other,  pleafe  your  Ladyfhip,"  faid  the 
man  ;  "  but  only  I  heard,  as  I  came  along, 
that  he  was  not  dead  after  all." 

"  Why  then  did  you  fay  at  firft  that  he 
was  killed,  you  brute  you?"  exclaimed 
Wormwood. 

"  If  your  honor  will  not  be  fo  bloifter- 
ous,"  faid  the  lad,  "  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole." 

z  2  "  Pray 
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"  Pray  do,"  cried  Mrs.  Barnet. 
"  So  I  will,  pleafe  your  Ladyfhip,  if  this 
here  Gentleman  would  only  have  patience, 
and  give  me  time.  Well,  then,  yon  muft 
know,  that  my  mafter  told  me  at  firft,  when 
he  gave  me  the  letter,  that  he  heard  that 
Mr.  Edward  was  killed,  and  defired  me  to" 
make  hafte  with  it  to  your  Ladyfhip  to 
.  prevent  mifchief,  as  1  told  you  before ;  but 
as  I  came  along,  who  fhould  I  meet  but  Mr. 
AnguiuVs  under-gardener,  and  I  faid  to 
him,  '  Jenkins,'  fays  I,  '  this  is  fad  news* 
concerning  young  Mr.  Edward.'  *  Ay,  fad 
enough,  Nightingale,'  fays  he." 

**  Is  your  name  Nightingale  ?"  faid  Mr. 
Barnet,  interrupting  the  man. 

"  Yes,  pleafe  your  honor,"  anfwered 
he ;  "  and  it  was  my  fathers  name  like- 
wife." 

"  Pray,  friend,go  on,"  faid  Mrs.  Barnes 
Having  thanked  her  for  this  permiffion, 
twiftirig   and    turning   his   hat  with  both 
hands,  the  lad  refumed. 

"  'Sad  news  enough,  Nightingale,'  fays 
Jenkins  to  me ;  c  but,  howfomever,  my 
mafter  is  refolved  to  perfecute  Sir  Charles 

RoyftoQ 
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Royfton  before  the  Old  Bailiff  of  London, 
if  fo  be  that  Mr.  Edward  chance  for  to 
die.'  *  The  Bailiff  of  London  muft  be 
mortal  old,  now,  Jenkins,'  fays  I ;  '  for  I 
have  heard  my  father  fpeak  of  him  as  an 
old  man,  when  he  was  — -- " 

"  Curfe  your  nonfenfe,"  cried  Worm- 
wood ;  "  can't  you  tell  what  you  know  re- 
fpecting  Edward?" 

«  So  I  will,  Sir,"  faid  the  lad.  So  I  told 
Jenkins,  that  I  hoped  the  Old  Bailiff  was 
fiill  young  enough  to  condemn  Sir  Charles 
to  death,  if  there  was  oc.cafion  j  and  fo  I 
left  Jenkins.  But  as  I  came  along  with 
the  letter,  may-hap,  thinks  I  to  myfelf,  Mr. 
Edward  may  not  be  quite  dead." 

"  What  made  you  think  fo  with  your- 
felf  ?"  faid  Mrs.  Barnet. 

"Becaufe,"  replied  the  lad,  "Jenkins 
faid  to  me,  which  I  forgot  to  mention  be- 
fore, that  he  faw  him  carried  alive  into  Mr. 
AnguinYs  houfe ;  and  that  he  had  heard 
fince  that  he  was  fomewhat  better." 

"  Mr.  Edward  is  now  at  Mr.  Anguifh's 
then  ?"  faid  Mrs.  Barnet, 

z  3  "  Jenkins 
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"  Jenkins  told  me  fo,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"but  I  know  nothing  moreorlefs  from  my 
own  certain  knowledge." 

"  And  he  alfo  told  you,"  faid  Mifs  Barnet, 
"  that  Mr.  Edward  was  better  ?" 

"  Yes,  Jenkins  told  me  fo,"  anfwered  he  ; 
"  but,  to  be  fure,  all  he  fays  is  not  to  be 
counted  on,  being  that  he  is  a  little  given  to 
lying." 

"  WHy  fhould  he  lie  in  this  cafe  ?"  faid 
Mr.  Wormwood. 

*'  I  hope  he  fpoke  the  truth,  for  once," 
replied  the  lad,  "  both  for  young  Mr.  Ed- 
ward's fake,  and  for  her  Ladyfhip's,  who,  I 
fee,  is  forrowful  on  his  account." 

"  What  were  the  exprefs  words  the  gar- 
dener made  ufe  of  ?"  faid  Mrs.  Barnet. 

"  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  all 
his  words,"  replied  the  lad  ;  "  for  I  did  not 
much  mind  what  he  faid,  being  in  hafte  to 
bring  the  letter  to  your  Ladyfhip,  as  in  duty 
bound  ;  only  I  do  remember  that  he  did 
fay,  Young  Mr.  Edward,  lays  he,  is  not 
quite  killed  dead,  but  only  fhot  through  with 
a  piftol;  and  fo,  fays  he,  Surgeon  Sound  from 
London  thinks  him  a  great  deal  better." 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Barnet  gave  orders  for  the  chariot  to 
be  made  ready  with  all  fpeed,  faying  (he 
would  drive  to  Mr.  Anguifh's  herfelf. 

"  I  pray  God  you  may  find  young  Mr. 
jEdward  better/'  faid  the  man. 

"  I  thank  you  friend,"  faid  {he,  giving 
him  money. 

"  For  none  of  all  the  gentlefolks  was 
more  kinder  to  the  poor,"  added  the  man. 

"  Well,  well,  you  may  get  you  gone," 
cried  Mr.  Barnet  a  little  angrily. 

"  I  meant  no  difparagement  to  your  ho- 
nor," rejoined  the  lad ;  "  and  far  lefs,  God 
knows,  to  her  Ladyfhip  there,  whom  all  the 
country  praiies  with  one  univerfal  difcord." 

"  Pray  get  you  gone,  Mr.Difcord"  cried 
Wormwood. 

"  My  name  is  Nightingale,  Sir,"  faid  the 
lad  fulkily  as  he  retired. 

Mr.  Wormwood  then  propofed  to  go 
himfelf,  and  bring  a  diftin£t  and  certain  ac- 
count of  Edward's  condition ;  but  Mrs. 
Barnet  begged  that  he  would  remain  with 
her  hufband,  as  ihe  was  anxious  to  fee 
Edward  herfelf. 

Z  4  Mifs 
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Mifs  Barnet  defired  to  accompany  hes 
mother. 

"  I  fee  no  reafon  for  your  going,  my 
dear,"  faid  Mrs.  Barnet. 

The  young  Lady  repeated  her  requeft  to 
her  mother,  looking  to  her  father. 

<c  Since  Louifa  wifhes  to  go,  you  had  beft 
take  her  with  you,  my  dear,"  faid  Mr. 
Barnet. 

"  If  you  pleafe,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
wife. 

"  For,"  refumed  he,  "  there  is  little  or 
no  chance  that  Mr.  Waller " 

<c  Come,  Louifa,  the  chariot  waits,"  cried 
Mrs.  Barnet,  haftily  interrupting  her  huf- 
band  ;  for  fhe  feared  that  he  would  Ihew  a, 
partiality  for  Mr.  Waller,  that  might  in- 
jure that  Gentleman  in  the  fancy  of  her 
daughter. 

"I  hope  you  will  bring  us  good  accounts 
of  Ned,  my  dear,"  cried  Mr.  Barnet  as  they 
were  going ;  "  for  I  am  flill  very  uneafy 
about  him  ;  but  remember  that  I  fhall  order 
dinner  at  the  ufual  hour ;  and  that  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  wait  for  nobody." 
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CHAP.     LXXVIL 

-  —  —  Falfis  terroribus  imp]et.  HG.IU 

HEN  Mrs.  and  MifsBarnet  arrived  at  the 
houfe  of  Mr.  Anguifti,  they  found  that 
Gentleman  and  his  Lady  by  themfelves,  Mifs 
Huntly  having,  under  pretence  of  a  flight 
indifpofition,  withdrawn  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. Mr.  Anguifh  afTured  his  vifitors 
that  there  was  reafon  to  think  that  Ed- 
ward \yas  not  fo  dangeroufly  hurt  as  had 
been  firft  imagined.  He  enumerated  all 
the  circumftances  of  the  duel  as  he  had  re- 
ceived them  from  Captain  Gore. 

During  the  narrative,  Mifs  Barnet  broke 
into  frequent  invectives  againft  Sir  Charles 
Royfton.  This  gave  uneafmefs  to  her 
mother,  becaufe  me  knew  he  was  re- 
lated to  Mrs.  Anguifh  ;  and  to  bring  this 
circumftance  to  her  daughter's  recollection 
(he  obferved,  <l  that  he  was  unworthy  of  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged," 

"I  do 
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"  I  do  affiire  you,  dear  Madam,"  faid 
Mrs.  Anguifh,  "  I  am  as  convinced  as 
Mifs  Barnet  can  be,  that  he  alone  was  to 


*c  My  daughter  was,  in  fbme  degree,  to 
blame,"  faid  Mrs.  Barnetfoothingly  to  Mrs. 
Anguifh  ;  "  for  {he  certainly  ought  not  to 
have  danced  with  any  body  after  refufing 
Sir  Charles.' ' 

"  I  have  furred  fo  much  uneafinefs  from 
this  unlucky  accident,  that  I  might  have 
been  fpared  my  mother's  cenfure,"  faid  Mif$ 
Barnet. 

"  Of  all  who  fufFer  from  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  Barnet,  "you  ought  to  remember,  my 
dear  Louifa,  that  you  are  the  only  one  who 
had  any  fhare,  however  innocently,  in  pro- 
ducing it ;  you  cannot,  therefore,  be  more 
blamelefs  than  Mrs.  Anguifh,  who  feels  the 
more  uneafinefs,  on  account  of  the  misfor- 
tune's being  the  work  of  fo  near  a  re? 
lation." 

Mr.  Anguifli  interpofed,  by  repeating 
the  favourable  report  of  the  furgeon.  His 
wife  added,  that  (he  had  ferit  an  exprefs  for 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Scribble  ;  and  expatiated  on  the  won- 
derful (kill  of  that  phyfician.  Her  euio- 
gium  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Doctor  himfelf,  who  received  a  more  cordial 
welcome  from  Mrs.  Anguifh  than  from  her 
hufband,  who  informed  him  briefly  of  what 
had  happened  ;  and  that  the  young  Gentle- 
man's wound  was  already  drefled.  Mrs. 
Anguifh  lamented  that  the  Doctor  had  not 
been  prefent  at  the  drefling,  that  he  might 
have  pronounced  with  certainty  refpecting 
the  degree  of  danger,  and  have  ordered 
proper  medicines. 

"  That  I  (hall  do  immediately  after  I 
have  felt  the  patient's  pulfe,  and  afked  him 
a  few  queftions,"  faid  the  Doctor,  going  to 
the  door. 

u  I  underftand  that  he  is  afieep,"  faid 
Mrs.  Barnet.  "Would  it  not  be  beft  to 
wait  till  he  awakes  ?" 

"  Truly,  Madam,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
"  it  is  very  feldom  in  my  power  to  wait ; 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  come 
hither  at  prefent,  for  Lady  Megrim  has 
had  a  relapfe  ;  but  this  Lady,"  added  he, 
bowing  to  Mrs.  Anguifh,  "  knows  I  never 

with  (land 
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withfland  her  fummons.  As  for  this  young 
man,  I  dare  fay  I  fliall  be  able  to  order 
him  fomething  that  will  more  than  com- 
penfate  for  the  interruption  of  his  fleep." 

"  That  is  more  than  the  furgeon  could 
do,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh  ;  *'  for  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  knew  nothing  better  for  his 
patient  than  fleep." 

"  There  can  be  nothing  fq  good,"  added 
her  hufband. 

"  Sleep  is  certainly  very  proper  on  fome 
particular  occafions,"  faid  the  Doctor ;  "  but 
at  other  times  it  is  dangerous  ;  and  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  order  narcotics,  which 
will  make  patients  fleep  at  any  time.'* 

"  But  do  they  not  fometimes  make 
patients  fleep  too  long?"  rejoined  Mr. 
Anguifh. 

"  I  fear  our  patient  fleeps  too  long  at 
prefent,"  faid  the  Dodor,  "  and  therefore 
I  wifh  to  fee  him  immediately." 

"  You  will  be  fo  obliging  as  to  delay  till 
he  awakes,"  refumed  Mr.  Anguifh.  "  The 
furgeon  who  drefled  the  wound  gave  the 
flrideft  injunctions  that  he  Ihould  not  be 

difturbed." 
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"  I  fhould  imagine,"  replied  the  Doftor, 
"  that  thofe  injunctions  were  not  meant  to 
Extend  to  me." 

Mrs.  Anguifh  being  convinced  that  her 
hufband  would  not  permit  Edward  to  be 
difturbed  at  that  moment,  and  fe'aring  that 
the  Doctor  might  refufe  to  wait  until  he 
awaked,  faid,  "  I  had  almoft  forgot,  Dodor, 
that  there  is  another  patient  in  the  houfe, 
I  will  conduct  you  to  her  directly. 

Mrs.  Anguifh  and  the  phyfician  being 
withdrawn,  "  I  have  heard  Doctor  Scribble 
much  commended  for  his  fkill  in  nervous 
complaints,"  faid  Mrs.  Barnet. 

"  What  his  fkill  in  nervous  complaints 
may  be,"  replied  Mr.  Anguifh,  "  is  diffi- 
cult to  afcertain  ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  he 
has  had  the  fkill  to  perfuade  half  the  country 
that  all  their  complaints  are  nervous.  I 
have  been  told,  that  before  he  fettled  here, 
there  were  fewer  complaints  of  every  kind, 
and  no  fuch  thing  as  a  nervous  complaint 
heard  of." 

"  As  for  this  young  man,"  faid  Mrs. 
Barnetj  *f  he  is  fubject  to  no  complaint 

whatever ; 
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whatever ;  he  has  enjoyed  good  health  and 
good  humour  all  his  life. 

"  I  hope  this  Doctor  will  not  make  him 
fancy  he  has  any  nervous  complaint,  as  he 
did  poor  Nancy  BloiTom,  who  has  been 
fwallowing  pills  and  pining  ever  fince  he 
vifited  her,"  added  Mifs  Barnet. 

"Give  yourfelves  no  uneafinefs, Ladies," 
faid  Mr.  Anguifh  ;  "  I  fliall  take  care  that 
he  fhall  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  injure 
either  the  health  or  good  humour  of  this 
young  Gentleman." 

While  this  converfation  was  pafiing  in 
the  parlour,  Mrs.  Anguifh  conducted  the 
Doctor  up  flairs  to  a  room  adjacent  to  Mifs 
Huntly's  bed-chamber.  "  I  have  brought 
Dr.  Scribble  to  fee  you,  my  dear,"  faid  Mrs. 
Anguifh,  introducing  him. 

"  I  am  glad  to  fee  the  Gentleman,"  re- 
plied Mifs  Huntly,  with  her  ufual  affability, 
though  fomewhat  furprifed. 

"  Tell  him  all  your  complaints,"  refumed 
Mrs.  Anguifh,  "  and  he  will  order  what  is 
proper  directly." 

"  My  complaints  1  I  have  no  complaints," 

cried  Mifs  Huntly,    "  How  could  you,  my 

i  dear 
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dear  Madam,  give  the  Gentleman  the  trou- 
ble of " 

*'  Was  you  not  indifpofed  before  you  left 
the  parlour?"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh ;  "  I  am 
fure  you  need  fomething  to  compofe  your 
fpirits.  Does  (he  not,  Dodor?" 

"  My  fpirits  are  perfectly  compofed," 
cried  Mifs  Huntly. 

*'  There,  Madam,  I  muft  take  the  liberty 
of  differing  from  you,"  faid  Dr.  Scribble  ; 
*'  your  fpirits  are  in  evident  agitation,  and 
your  whole  nervous  fyftem  is " 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  talk  fc,  Sir," 
faid  Mifs  Huntly ;  "  I  have  no  nervous 
fyftems,  and  wifh  to  hear  nothing  about 
them." 

"  Indeed  but  you  have,  my  fweet  young 
Lady,"  faid  the  Dodor  ;  "  a  very  fine  one, 
though  I  apprehend  it  is  endowed  with 
a  little  too  much  fenfibility  ;  and  if " 

"  You  muft  excufe  me,  Sir,"  faid  Mifs 
Huntly,  with  an  air  of  impatience,  and  of- 
fering to  go. 

"  Only  allow  the  Doctor  to  feel  your 
pulfe,  my  dear,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh. 

"This 
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"  This  is  the  ftrangeft  fancy,"  cried  Mifs 
Huntly.  "  I  allure  you  my  pulfe  is  quite  as 
it  ought  to  be.'* 

"  Permit  me  to  touch  your  arm,v  Ma~ 
dam,"  faid  the  Doctor. 

"  Pray  do,  my  dear  Caroline,"  faid  Mrs. 
Anguifli,  "  were  it  only  to  make  me  eafy." 

"  I  will  certainly  do  much  more  to  make 
you  eafy,  my  dear  Madam,"  faid  Mifs 
Huntly  ;  "  but  you  never  had  lefs  reafon  to 
be  uneafy  on  account  of  my  health.  There, 
Doctor,  (continued  {he,  holding  out  her 
arm,)  fatisfy  Mrs.  Anguifh,  that  I  am  per- 
fedly  in  good  health." 

The  Doctor,  pulling  out  his  watch,  felt  her 
•wrift  with  a  look  of  fagacious  deliberation; 
and,  after  a  becoming  paufe,  faid,  ct  I  will 
not  declare  quite  fo  much  ;  but  this  much  I 
•will  venture  to  fay,  that  after  you  have 
taken  a  few  draughts,  for  which  I  mail  write 
directly,  you  will  feel  yourfelf  much  better." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  ro  you,  Sir  ;  but  I 
never  could  take  any  draughts  in  my  life,?' 
faid  Mifs  Huntly. 

"  Can  you  fwallow  pills,  Madam?"  re- 
joined the  Doctor. 

«  I  can 
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w  I  can  fwallow  nothing,  Sir,'*  {he  an-* 
fwered. 

"  If  that  is  the  cafe,  you  muft  have  fome- 
thing  to  mend  your  appetite,"  faid  the 
Doctor ;  "  pray,  Ma'am,  let  me  fee  your 
tongue." 

"  This  is  too  much !"  cried  the  young 
Lady,  rifmg  with  impatience. 

"  I  muft  entreat  you,  my  dear  Caroline, 
not  to  be  fo  obftinate  in  a  matter  of  fo  much 
importance  as  your  health.  If  Mrs.  Nevile 
were  here,  fhe  would  perfuade  you,  I  am 
fure,  to  follow  the  Doctor's  directions.  If 
your  health  fhould  fuffer  while  you  are  in 
my  houfe,  it  would  give  me  double  con- 
cern ;  for  my  fake,  therefore " 

"  I  hope,"  refumed  the  Dodor,  "  the 
young  Lady  will  do  what  is  proper,  for 
all  our  fakes;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  fee 
her  without  taking  a  warm  intereft  in  her 
welfare." 

Mifs  Huntly  now  perceived  that  the 
fpeedieft  way  to  get  rid  of  their  importunity 
was  by  feeming  to  comply. 

"  Well,  Doctor,"  faid  fhe,  «  although  I 
am  not  fond  of  drugs,  fmce  my  friend  here 
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and  you  think  them  neceflary,  pray  order* 
whatever  you  pleafe." 

"  What  I  fiiall  prefcribe  will  be  by  no 
means  difagreeable,"  faid  the  Do&or ;  «*  I 
will  order  it  in  the  form  of  a  julep." 

"  If  you  pleafe,  Sir,"  anfwered  Mifo 
Huntly  with  refignation. 

*«  Pray,  Madam,"  refumed  he,  as  he  pre- 
pared to  write,  "  do  you  ever  feel  any  flut- 
terings  at  your  breaft,  any " 

*'  I  am  perfectly  convinced  you  under- 
fland  the  cafe  fully,"  faid  (he;  "  it  will 
therefore  be  unneceffary  to  aik  any  more 
queftions." 

"  I  will  leave  you  a  few  minutes  xvith 
the  Doclor,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguim,  offering  to 
withdraw. 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  ftir,  Madam,'7  cried 
Mifs  Huntly,  laying  hold  of  her  friend's  arm. 
M  I  am  perfuaded  that  your  prefcription  will 
be  effectual,  Sir,"  continued  {he,  addrefling 
the  Dodtor ;  "  and  I  return  you  many- 
thanks  for  this  trouble."  So  faying,  fhe  fee'd 
him  liberally ;  and  at  that  inftant  a  maid 
entered  the  room,  who  informed  him  that 
Mr.  Edward  was  awake, 

et  I  am 
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*{  I  am  happy  to  hear  it,"  faid  Mrs.  An- 
guifh,  conduding  the  Dodor  to  the  door  of 
Edward's  bed- chamber,  where  (he  left  him* 

The  fleep  had  proved  fo  effectual  a  refto- 
tative,  that  Edward  felt  himfelf  greatly  re- 
frefhed,  and  tolerably  eafy.  The  Dodor 
told  him  that  he  fhould  not  truft  to  flatter- 
ing appearances,  becaufe  various  bad  confe- 
quences  were  ftill  to  be  apprehended,  but 
•which  he  hoped  would  be  prevented  by  the 
medicines  he  would  prefcribe. 

"Upon  my  word,  Dodor,"  faid  the 
youth,  "  I  imagine  I  have  no  need  of  me- 
dicine ;  for  1  feel  myfelf  pretty  eafy  in  all 
refpeds,  except  that  I  am  rather  hungry." 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  refumed  the  Dodor, 
*'  that  alone  proves  that  fomething  is  wrong; 
for  hunger^  in  your  prefent  ftate,  is  an  un- 
natural fenfation,  and  therefore  the  medi- 
cine for  which  I  am  writing  is  the  more 
neceflary." 

"  If  it  is  intended  to  remove  hunger," 
faid  Edward,  "  I  am  fare  it  will  be  effedual  • 
for  I  never  took  a  drug -in  iny  life  th  n  did 
not  take  away  my  appetite  for  that  day  at 
leaft,  But  Mr.  Sound  the  furgeon  afT-T^d 
A  A  2  me, 
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me,  Doctor,  that  I  did  not  need  any  me- 

1»      •  5> 

dicme. 

44  Mr.  Sound  the  furgeon,"  replied  the 
Doclor,  "  is  a  very  good  furgeon,  I  dare 
fay,  and  underflands  very  well,  no  doubt, 
what  plafter  fhould  be  applied  to  your 
wound  ;  but  does  that  prevent  or  mitigate 
a  fever  ?  Do  you  imagine,  my  dear  young 
Gentleman,  that  plafters  or  ointments,  or 
any  external  means,  will  cure  that?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Edward  ;  "  but 
extracting  the  ball,  I  fhould  humbly  hope, 
would  do  fome  good." 

The  Phyiician,  without  taking  notice  of 
this  obfervation,  gave  his  prefcription  to  a 
fervant  to  carry  to  the  apothecary ;  took  the 
fee,  repeated  his  injunctions  that  Edward 
mould  take  his  medicine  punctually  accord- 
ing to  the  direction,  and  then  returned  to 
the  dining-room,  where  Mr*  and  Mrs.  An- 
guim  were  with  Mrs.  and  Mifs  Barnet. 

As  foon  as  Doctor  Scribble  appeared,  the 
company  eagerly  furrounded  him,  to  know 
what  he  thought  of  Edward. 

The  Doctor,  afluming  a  look  of  as  much 
reflection  and  acutenefs  as  the  vacancy  of 

his 
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Ms  features  would  admit,  anfwered,  "  that 
he  was  as  well  as  could  be  expe&ed,  con- 
fidering " 

"  Confidering  what  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Barnet. 

"  Gonfidering, "  refumed  the  Doctor, 
v  that  I  did  not  fee  him  fooner ;  but  ftill  I 
hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  prevent  fever." 

"  Fever !"  cried  Mrs.  and  Mifs  Barnet 
in  the  fame  moment. 

"  Yes,  Ladies,"  replied  the  Doctor  > 
v  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  fever  in  confe- 
quence  of  gunrfhot  wounds." 

*•  But  as  every  body  agrees  that  the  ball 
was  happily  and  fpeedily  removed,"  Mrs. 
Barnet  obferved,  "  and  as  the  young  man 
has  had  fuch  calm  and  refrefhing  ileep,  and 
feem-s  fo  eafy,  we  were  in  hopes,  Sir,  that 
there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  fever." 

"  I  find,"  replied  the  Phyfician,  «  that  a 
great  deal  too  much  importance  is  placed  on 
the  removal  of  the  ball — a  thing  very  eafily 
accomplifhed,  indeed  ;  but  it  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  the  paflage  of  this  (a me  ball 
through  the  mufcles  muft  have",  in  forr.e 
degree,  deranged  the  animal  ceconomy,  and 
of  courfe?  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  ;  and 
A  A  hc 
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the  various  effeds  which  this  may  produce 
on  the  moft  delicate  and  moft  effential  part 
of  the  animal  machine,  are  not  remove4 
with  the  bullet.  Why,  good  God  !  Ladies, 
I  have  known  a  wound  look  well  for  feveral 
weeks,  and  feem  almoft  fkinned  over,  when, 
all  of  a  fudden,  for  want  of  due  attention 
on  the  part  of  thofe  who  had  the  cure  of 
the  wound,  and,  perhaps,  of  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  internal  ftrudure  of  the  hu- 
man machine,  with  all  its  various  fprings, 
connections,  and  combinations,  a  fever  fu^ 
pervened,  accompanied  with  alarming  fymp- 
toms,  and  terminating  in  a  locked  jaw, 

and " 

"•For  Heaven's  fake,  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  An- 
guim,  "  do  not  terrify  the  Ladies  with  your 
knowledge  and  learning,  which  really  fur- 
pafTes  all  our  comprehenfions." 

u  I  only  mean  to  warn  the  young  Gentle- 
man's friends,  '  implied  the  Doctor,  "  that 
appearances  are  riot  always  to  be  relied  on  ; 
for  unlucky  fymptoms  foinetimes  occur 
when  lead  expecte.  ." 

"  For  the  fl'tisfadHon  of  the  young  Gen- 
tleman's friends,"  faici  Mr.  Anguifli,  "I 

beg 
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beg  a  plain  anfwer  to  a  plain  queftion, 
Doctor.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  bullet 
being  extracted,  the  patient  having  had  ie- 
veral  hours  of  calm  fieep,  and  feeling  re- 
frefhed,  cool,  and  eafy  lince,  are  all  favour- 
able circumftances  ?" 

"  Unqueftionably,  Sir,"  replied  the 
Doctor. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  fay  fa,  Doctor," 
refumed  Mr.  Anguifh  ;  "  for  I  believe  the 
Ladies  thought  your  harangue  implied  the 
j-everfe." 

The  Doctor  then  looked  at  his  watch, 
fixprefled  lurpriie  at  its  being  fo  late,  and 
jmpatience  to  vifn  Lady  Megrim,  left  her 
Ladylhip  might  fuffer  from  his  abfence. 

As  he  withdrew  he  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Anguifh,  who  never  allowed  him  to  g£> 
without  having  fome  converfation  concern- 
ing, her  own  health.  She  led  him  into 
another  room  for  this  confultation.  After 
having  felt  her  pulfe,  and  examined  her 
tongue,  he  afked  if  fhe  ever  felt  any  uneafi- 
nefs  at  her  ftomach  ?  She  at  firft  anfwered, 
that  fhe  never  did  ;  but  on  the  Doctor's 
repeating  the  queftion,  and  defiring  her  to 
A  A  4  recollect 
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recollect  attentively,  fhe  faid,  that  fhe  fomcr 
times  did  feel  a  kind  of  uneafy  fenfation 
there. 

"  Generally  in  the  evening,  I  fuppofe," 
faid  the  Do&or. 

"  No,  never  in  the  evening,"  replied 
Mrs.  Anguifh ;  u  but  rather  immediately 
before  dinner." 

"  Ay,  that  is  a  proof  that  all  is  not  quite 
right,"  rejoined  the  Doctor  ;  "  but  do  ypu 
never  perceive  any  fenfation  after  dinner  ?" 
On  recollection,  {he  anfwered,  "  that  (he 
fometimes  felt  a  flight  fenfation  of  fullnefs 
at  that  time." 

"  I  thought  fo,"  faid  the  Dodor ;  "  that 
proceeds  from  a  fwelling  in  the  ftomach  ; 
but  pray  (continued  he)  have  you  not  fome- 
thing  of  a  head-ach  at  prefent  f" 

Mrs.  Anguifh  hefitated  a  little  at  this 
queflion,  as  if  fhe  was  not  quite  fure  whe- 
ther fhe  had  a  head-ach  or  not.  The  Doctor 
repeated  the  quefticn,  on  which,  fhaking 
her  head  from  fide  to  fide,  and  backward 
and  forward,  fhe  at  laft  anfwered,  that  fhe 
believed  fhe  really  had  fomething  of  a  head- 
acb. 

*  I  fuf- 
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<{  I   fufpeded  as   much,'*    rejoined   tr^ 
Bo&or.     "  I  perceived  fomething  of  a  la- 
ttnt   head-ach   by  your  pulfe ;    and    it   is 
fortunate    that  it  has   been   detected    be- 
fore it  arrives  at  a  height ;  for  the  fhock 
which  your   nervous  fyftem  has  fuftained 
frpm  the    accident   that   has  befallen  this 
young  man  may,  without  proper  care,  lay 
tjie  foundation  of  various   complaints   of 
dangerous  tendency,  and  reduce  you  to  a 
far  worfe  condition  that  that  of  the  wounded 
Gentleman;  for  bullets,  my  dear  Madam, 
(continued  he,)  are  foon  extracted,  and  exter- 
nal wounds  eafily  healed  ;  but  it  is  a  nice  ope- 
ration,  and    a  far  more  difficult   tafk,  to 
footh  the  difordered  nerves,  to  compofe  the 
diftrafted  fpirits,  to  fweeten  the  acrimonious 
bile,  and  remove  difeafes  from  thofe  unfeen 
parts,  which  can  be  reached  by  the  fubtilty  of 
the  moft  penetrating  medicines  only  with 
fafety  to  the  patient.  And  now,  my  dear  Ma- 
4am,  I  will  order  a  few  draughts  to  ftrengthen 
your  weakened  folids,  dilute  your  thickened 
fluids,  brace  your  unftrung  nerves,  and  put 
your  whole  conftitution  in  tune."   Having 
finifhed   thi§    comfortable    harangue,    he 

wrote 
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wrote  his  prefcription,  took  his  fee  and  his 
Jeave. 

Mrs.  Barnet  underftandmg  that  the  fur- 
geon  had  promifed  to  return  that  fame  day, 
and  being  defirous  of  feeing  him,  was  eafily 
perfuaded  by  Mr.  Anguifh  to  remain  till  he 
came.  As  foon  as  Mifs  Huntly  heard  that 
the  Do&or  was  gone,  (he  joined  the  com- 
pany in  the  dining-room,  and  was  fitting 
with  them  when  the  furgeon  entered.  He 
had  quietly  flipped  up  to  Edward's  cham- 
ber, and  examined  accurately  into  his  fitua- 
tion  before  any  of  the  company  knew  of  his 
arrival,  fo  that  they  were  equally  pleafed 
and  furprifed  when  he  afllired  them  that 
he  found  his  patient  in  all  refpects  as  he 
could  wifh ;  and  that  although  he  had  not 
looked  at  the  wound,  which  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  do  for  fome  time,  yet  he 
could  almoft  venture  to  pronounce  his  par 
tient  out  of  danger. 

"  Is  there  no  danger  of  fever,  Sir  ?"  faid 
Mrs.  Barnet. 

"  There  will  be  fomething  of  an  in- 
crcafed  heat  or  feverilhnefs  fome  time 

hence, 
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hence,  Madam,"  replied  the  Surgeon ;  "  but 
\t  will  not  be  dangerous. ' 

"  Perha-ps  what  "the  Doctor  has  pre- 
fcribed,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh,  "will  prevent 
that  feverifhnefs." 

4<  I  dare  fay,"  replied  the  Surgeon,  **  that 
the  Doctor  would  prefcribe  what  is  very 
proper." 

*'  What  mould  he  drink  during  the  fc- 
ver»(hnefs  ?"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh. 

*  Water,  Madam,"   replied  the  Surgeon. 

"  Water !"  cried  Mrs.  Anguiih  ;  is  no- 
thing but  plain  water  ?" 

"  If  you  .pleafe,  you  may  put  a  toaft  in 
it,  Madam,"  faid  Mr.  Sound. 

"  A  toaft!"  rejoined  fhe  ;  "  why  even 
then  it  will  be  only  toaft  and  water" 

"  Nothing  more,"  replied  he ;  "  and, 
having  aflured  the  company  that  he  would 
vifit  his  patient  the  following  morning,  he 
took  his  leave. 

Mrs.  Anguifti's  houfekeeper  had  from 
the  beginning  imagined  that  Edward's 
wound  would  prove  mortal  ;  unfortunately 
fhe  had  declared  to  every  fervant  in  the 
houfe,  and  others  who  were  aflembled  in 
15  the 
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the  fervant's  hall,  that,  in  her  opinion^  he 
could  not  poflibly  furvive  it.  This  woman 
•was  a  good  deal  mortified,  therefore,  when 
{he  heard  Mr.  Sound  give  fuch  a  favour- 
able account  of  him  in  the  parlour ;  and 
fhe  could  not  help  ihaking  her  head  with 
an  air  of  incredulity  as  fhe  retired. 

Mifs  Barnet  obferved  this,  and  following 
the  woman  into  her  own  room,  begged  to 
know  what  fhe  meant. 

The  woman  anfwered,  "  that  fhe  had 
fhaken  her  head  for  forrow  to  fee  them  all 
deceived ;  for,  to  her  certain  knowledge, 
the  poor  young  man  would  not  recover." 

"  Do  you  pretend,"  faid  Mifs  Barnet, 
*  to  more  knowledge  than  Mr.  Sound  ?" 

"  Mr.  Sound,"  replied  the  houfekeeper, 
"  like  all  doctors,  conceals  his  real  opinion, 
for  he  is  quite  fenfible  that  the  young  Gen- 
tleman is  in  great  danger." 

"  How  dare  you  fay  that  Mr.  Sound  is 
quite  fenfible  of  the  young  man's  being  in 
danger,  when  he  has  aflerted  the  contrary 
in  the  moft  folemn  manner  ?"  relume^ 
Mifs  Barnet. 

The 
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The  houfekeeper  being  provoked  at  the 
young  Lady's  incredulity,  like  thofe  who 
have  the  habit  of  lying,  added  a  new  falfe- 
hood  to  give  ftrength  to  the  former,  by  de- 
claring, that  Mr.  Sound  ^himfelf  had  told 
her  that  Mr.  Edward  was  in  the  utmoft 
danger,  though  he  did  not  choofe  to  fay  fo  to 
his  friends,  while  there  was  the  leaft  glim- 
mering of  hope.  She  begged  at  the  fame 
time,  that  Mifs  Barnet  would  not  betray 
her,  by  informing  Mr.  Sound,  or  any  other 
perfon,  of  what  fhe  had  now  related.  This, 
Mifs  Barnet  promifed,  and  being  at  the 
fame  inftant  told  that  her  mother  was  al- 
ready in  the  carriage,  fhe  followed  without 
questioning  the  houfekeeper  any  farther. 
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Come,  Chearfalnefs,  triumphant  fair, 
Shine  thro'  the  hovering  clotid  of  Care  ; 
O  fweet  of  language,  mild  of  mien, 
O  Virtue's  friend,  and  Pleafure's  queen  ! 
Fair  Guardian  of  domeftic  life, 
Kind  banilher  of  home-bred  ftrife; 
Nor  fallen  lip,  nor  taunting  eye, 
Deforms  the  fcene  where  thoii  art  by. 


AFTER  Mrs.  Barnet  and  her  daughter 
were  gone,  Mrs.  Anguifli  began  to 
think  of  her  latent  head-ach,  and  became 
impatient  for  the  medicines  the  doctor  bad 
prefcribed.  She  fent  another  fervant  to  the 
apothecary's  to  haften  thena.  This  fervant 
at  his  return  delivered  her  a  ivhole  bafket 
full  of  medicines,  fome  directed  for  Ed- 
ward, fome  for  Mifs  Huntiy,  and  fome 
for  herfelf.  While  me  was  examining  the 
parcel  directed  for  herfelf,  Mifs  Huntiy 
joined  her.  "  Merciful  Heavens,  my  dear  \9* 
cried  me,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
all  thefe  drugs  ?" 

Mrs.  Anguifh  then  told  her   what   the 
Doctor  had  faid  concerning  her  latent  head- 

ach,  and  the  acrimony  of  her  bile. 

«  As 
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"  As  for  your  head-ach,"  faid  Mifs 
Huntly,  who  was  naturally  of  a  very  chear- 
ful  turn  of  mind,  "  the  longer  it  remains 
latent  fo  much  the  better ;  and  with  regard 
to  bile,  I  am  apt  to  think  you  have  very 
little ;  but  I  am  fure  you  have  none  that  is 
acrimonious,  for  a  fweeter-blooded  woman 
does  not  exift." 

"  The  Doftor,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs, 
Anguim,  "  is  the  beft  judge  in  fuch  mat- 
ters :"  fo  faying,  fhe  fwallowed  one  of  the 
draughts. 

M  Well,  my  dear  friend,"  faid  Mifs 
Huntly  with  fervour,  "  I  muft  declare 
that  it  gives  me  great  uneafmefs  to  fee  you 
thus  tamper  with  an  excellent  conftitution  j 
and  I  muft  remind  you  of  the  Italian,  who, 
having  deftroyed  his  health  by  the  fame 
means,  became  fenfible  of  it  when  it  was 
too  late,  and  ordered  this  fentence  to  be  io- 
fcribed  on  his  tomb  : 

Stavo  bene,  ma  par  ftar  meglio,  flo  qui." 

In  anfwer  to  this  obfervation,  Mrs* 
Anguifh  declared,  that  ftie  felt  herfelf  bet- 
ter already. 

?  Better, 
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"  Better,  in  what  refpeft  ?"  faid  Mifs 
Huntly;  "  1  hope  the  head-ach  is  not  lefs 
latent  than  it  was  before." 

Mrs.  Anguifh  anfwered,  that  "  the  head- 
ach  was  much  the  fame;  but  ihe  felt  a 
little  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  which  was 
generally  the  cafe  when  a  medicine  was  to 
do  her  good." 

Mr.  Anguifh,  entering  the  room  with  a 
gay  air,  began  to  fpeak  on  fome  indifferent 
fubjecl: ;  but  his  Lady  endeavoured  to  turn 
the  converfation  on  her  own  complaint. 
This  was  a  topic  which  the  hufband  never 
encouraged,  for  two  reafons :  firft,  becaufc 
he  was  fomewhat  of  Mifs  Huntly's  turn  of 
mind ;  and  in  the  fecond  place,  becaufe  he 
imagined,  that  however  fond  Mrs.  Anguifh 
was  of  fpeaking  of  her  complaints,  it  always 
had  an  ill  effe<ft.  Without  feeming  to  have 
heard  her,  therefore,  he  continued  the  fub- 
je£t  he  had  begun.  Mrs.  Anguifh  made 
feveral  attempts  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  company  to  her  favourite  topic,  but 
without  fuccefs;  for  her  hufband  evaded 
all  her  hints,  and  dexteroufly  ftarted  new 
fubjedts  of  difcourfe, 

14.  Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Anguifh,  having  been  in  this  man- 
ner repeatedly  baulked,  at  laft  imputed  her 
hufband's  behaviour  to  indifFerence  about 
her  health  ;  and  fhe  was  on  the  point  of 
burfting  into  tears,  which  Mifs  Huntly  ob- 
ferving,  faid,  "  Do  you  know,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Anguifh,  I  have  a  great  notion  that 
your  dancing  the  other  night,  and  the 
buftle  you  have  been  kept  in  ever  fince, 
have  acted  as  bracers,  for  I  never  faw  you 
look  better.'* 

"  Nor  more  lovely,"  added  Mr.  Anguifti, 
who  now  obferved  how  his  wife  was  af- 
fected ;  and  taking  hold  of  her  hand,  "  I'll 
defy  Dr.  Scribble,  or  all  the  Doctors  among 
them,"  continued  he,  "  to  make  you  look 
otherwife  than  you  do  at  this  moment,  my 
dear  Eliza,  without  taking  from,  your 
beauty." 

This  did  not'  prevent  the  tears  from 
coming  into  Mrs.  Anguifh's  eyes  ;  but  it 
converted  them  into  tears  of  pleafure. 

"  Do  not  imagine,"  faid  fhe,  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  fmiling,  "  that  I  am  fuch  a  fool  as 
not  to  diftinguifh  flattery." 

VOL.  II.  B  B  "To 
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"  To  be  lure, -my  dear,  women  are  moft 
apt  to  be  flattered  by  men  when  they  are 
molt  beautiful;  but  here  is  your  friend 
Caroline,  I  appeal  to  her,  if  there  is  any 
flattery  in  what  I  fay  ?'* 

Mrs.  Anguifh  looked'  cheerfully  at  Mifs 
Huntly. 

"  Well,  upon  the  honour  of  a  wife  and 
upright  judge,"  faid  Mifs  Huntly,  aflum- 
ing  a  ferious  and  folemn  air,  "  I  do  pro- 
nounce, that  1  never  faw  you  look  hand- 

•fomer  than  at  prefent — you  may  take  it  as 
you  pleafe." 

"  A  moft  learned  and  upright  judge! 
— A  fecond  Daniel !"  cried  Mr.  Anguifh. 

"  Pfhaw,  you  both  flatter,"  faid  his  wife 
with  a  tone  of  fatisfaclion. 
'•••*?  Nay,  my  dear,  I  fpeak  only  of  your 
looks.  You  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  in 
better  health  when  you  look  worfe,"  faid 
Mifs  Huntly  with  a  fly  accent ;  "  for  as 
you  faid' jufl  now,  tbe  Doffors  are  the  only 

*  judges  in  fitc  h  matters." 

*E  ^  Confound  the  Dolors!"  cried  Mr. 
Anguifh  ;  "me  is  always  beft  when  me  has 
the  leaft  to  do  with  them;  and  I  impute 

«T  "  '        'the 
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the  delightful  bloom  my  wife  has  at  prefent 
to  her  having  taken  no  medicine  ever  fmce 
you  have  been  with  us,  my  dear  Mifs 
Huntly." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear,"  faid  Mrs. 
Anguim,  "  I  took  a  draught  juft  before 
you  came." 

"  Then  it  has  not  produced  the  ufual 
.effecT:  of  making  you  look  worfe." 

"  Do  you  fmcerely  think  they  have  that 
effect  ?"  faid  Mrs.  Anguim  with  earneftnefs. 

"  I  do  moft  fmcerely  think  fo,"  anfwered 
he. 

"  I  am  abfolutely  certain  of  it,"  added 
Mifs  Huntly. 

"  I  am  likewife  convinced,  my  dear," 
refumed  Mr.  Anguim,  addreffing  his  wife, 
"  that  you  would  be  even  handfomer  than 
you  are,  were  it  not  for  the  drugs  you  take, 
which,  I  believe,  are  of  no  fervice  to  your 
health  in  general ;  but  which,  I  am  certain, 
are  hurtful  to  your  looks." 

At   this   inftant  a  footman   delivered   a 

mefTage  to  Mr.  Anguim,   who  withdrew ; 

and  foon  after  his  wife  went  to  her  own 

apartment,  and  after   contemplating    her- 
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felf  for  feme  time  in  the  looking-glafs,  flie 
threw  all  the  remaining  draughts  out  at  the 
window. 

Mr.  Anguifh  was  fitting  in  Edward's 
bed-chamber,  when  the  medicines  directed 
for  him  were  brought.  Edward  changed 
colour  at  the  Tight  of  them. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  faid  Mr.  Anguifh  ; 
"  you  feem  to  be  taken  ill  all  of  a  fudden." 

"  No  great  matter,"  Edward  anfvvered, 
wiping  the  fweat  from  his  face. 

"  You   feem    faintifti,"      rejoined     Mr. 

AnguiQi.     "  Does  your   wound   give   you 

•    •>" 

pain  r 

"  No,  it  is  not  that,"  faid  the  unhappy 
youth. 

"  Pray  what  is  it  then  r"  faid  Mr.  An- 
guifh. 

"  Why,  to  confefs  the  truth,"  replied  he, 
"  I  feel  fuch  a  loathing  at  prefent,  that  if  I 
attempt  to  fwallow  any  of  thofe  medicines, 
I  am  certain  they  wilhfet  me  a  vomiting." 

"  Don't  attempt  it  then,"  faid  Mr.  An- 
guilh. 

"  I  {hould  be  forry  to  feem  obftinate,  or 

to  difoblige  the  Doctor,"   refumed  Edward, 

14  "and 
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"  and  fhall  try  to  get  fome  of  them  down 
my  throat  as  foon  as  I  am  tolerably  well, 
and  poffibly  can ;  though  I  own  that  I 
fhould  prefer  obliging  him  in  any  other 
way." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  fellow,  you  ihall  not 
oblige  him  in  this  way,"  cried  Mr.  Anguifli, 
laughing  at  this  mark  of  Edward's  com- 
plaifance  ;  then  opening  the  door,  and  call- 
ing to  his  groom,  who  was  going  through 
the  paffage,  "  Here,  Will,"  faid  he,  "  take 
and  throw  thefe  phials  into  the  river." 

Edward  felt  as  much  gratitude  for  this  as 
for  any  mark  of  attention  he  had  received 
fmce  he  was  brought  to  Mr.  AnguiQYs 
houfe. 

When  that  Gentleman  had  left  him,  and 
had  gone  down  ftairs,  he  met  the  Apothe- 
cary, who,  on  finding  fuch  a  quantity  of 
medicines  ordered  for  one  family,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  call  and  inquire  for  the  pa- 
tients. 

Mr.  Anguifh  took  him  into  the  parlour, 
faying  that  he  had  juft  left  the  wounded 
Gentleman,  who  was  difpofed  to  ileep. 

B  B  3  The 
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The  Apothecary,  in  the  courfe  of  con- 
verfation,  told  Mr.  Anguifh  that  he  had 
been  vifiting  three  or  four  patients  in  a 
neighbouring  village,  who  were  ill  of  an 
influenza,  which  had  prevailed  for  fome 
time  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"  Pray,"  faid  Mr.  Anguifh,  "  how  do 
you  medical  Gentlemen  treat  that  com- 
plaint ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  Apothecary,  "  there 
is  no  faying  how  the  phyficians  treat  it ; 
for  fome  of  them  order  one  thing,  and  fome 
of  them  another  ;  but  the  furgeons  gene- 
rally bleed  for  it ;  and  as  for  us  apothecar 
ries — we  drench" 

"  Ay,  that  is  natural  enough,"  faid  Mr. 
Anguifh  fmiling  ;  "  but  you  know  I  once 
ftudied  phyfic  myfelf,  and  have  fome  gene- 
ral notions  on  the  fubjecT:  :  fo  when  this 
epidemic  began  among  my  fervants  and 
tenants,  I  ventured  to  prefcribe  barley-water 
for  them." 

"  Barley-water !"  cried  the  Apothecary 
with  difdain;  "you  might  as  well  have 
ordered  them  water-gruel." 

"  I  might 
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"  I  might  fo,"  replied  Mr.  Anguifh ;  for 
which  reafon  I  gave  them  the  choice  ;  and 
what  do  you  think  was  the  effect  ?" 

"  Why,  barley-water  and  water- gruel 
could  have  no  effect,"  faid  the  Apothecary. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  little  difficult  to  afcertain 
what  is  the  effect  of  many  things  that  are 
prefcribed,"  refumed  Mr.  Anguifh  ;  "but  I 
can  at  lead  tell  you  what  was  the  confe- 
queue  e" 

"  That  is  the  fame  thing,"-  faid  the  Apo- 
thecary. 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Mr.  Anguifh  ; 
<c  though  in  the  practice  of  .phyfic  the  one 
is  often  miflaken  for  the  other." 

"Well,  what  'was  the  confequence  r"  the 
Apothecary  afked. 

"  Why,  they  all  recovered  !"  replied  Mr. 
Anguifh. 

The  Apothecary  having  remarked  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  conftitutions, 
and  the  fame  plan  which  did  well  enough 
for  the  poor  would  not  fuit  the  conftitutions 
of  the  better  fort  of  people,  he  took  his 
leave  a  little  abruptly,  and  without  recollect- 
ing that  he  had  promifed  to  vifit  one  of  the 
B  B  4  cham- 
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chamber-maids,  who  was  taken  ill  about 
the  time  he  arrived.  On  this  maid's  grow- 
ing worfe,  an  old  woman  who  came  with  a 
fecond  meffage  for  the  apothecary,  began 
to  make  a  pathetic  lamentation  on  hearing 
he  was  already  gone. 

"  Here  is  plenty  of  doctor's  fluff,  if  that 
be  what  you  want,"  faid  the  groom,  to 
whom  Mr.  Anguifh  had  given  the  medi- 
cines prefcribed  for  Edward.  "  Here  they 
be,"  repeated  he,  "  if  you  like  to  take 
them." 

The  old  woman  accepted  of  them  with 
thankfulnefs,  and  carrying  them  to  the  room 
where  the  fick  maid  lay,  gave  them  to  the 
houfekeeper,  who  had  already  adminiftered 
burnt  brandy,  peppermint  water,  and  va- 
rious other  cordials,  without  affording  the 
patient  relief.  The  maid  complained  of  a 
cholic,  which  attacked  her  at  intervals  with 
great  violence. 

The  houfekeeper  obferving  that  the  fig- 
nature  on  a  parcel  of  the  medicine  was, 
Quieting  draughts — one  to  be  taken  every  two 
hours ;  "  if  thefe  draughts,"  faid  me,  "can 
quiet  the  pain  in  Mr.  Edward's  breaft, 

it 
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it  (lands  to  reafon,  that  they  may  alfo  re- 
lieve the  pain  in  Margaret's  belly  ;  for  the 
belly  is  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  breaft, 
particularly  in  poor  Margaret's,  who  is  but 
a  fhort  woman." 

On  this  theory,  by  no  means  the  lead 
rational,  #n  which  medical  practice  was  ever 
founded,  the  houfekeeper  gave  one  of  the 
draughty  to  Margaret,  with  what  effect  will 
appear  hereafter. 

On  their  return  from  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Anguifh  to  Barnet-hall  very  little  ccnverfa- 
tion  paffed  between  Mrs.  and  Mifs  Barnet. 
Notwithftanding  the  favourable  report  which 
Mr.  Sound  had  made,  the  former  could  not 
help  being  ftill  uneafy  ;  and  what  the  houfe- 
keeper had  told  Mifs  Barnet  made  that 
young  Lady  ftill  more  fo  ;  but  (he  concealed 
this  from  her  mother,  on  account  of  the 
promife  fhe  had  made  the  houfekeeper. 

When  they  arrived,  Mrs.  Barnet  in- 
formed her  hufband  that  Edward  was 
thought  to  be  in  the  way  of  recovery. 

Mr.  Barnet  himfelf  was  by  no  means  free 
from  concern  about  this  young  man  ;  and 
the  following  morning,  while  at  breakfaft 

with 
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with  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  faid  to  the 
former,  "  I  am  forry  that  this  curfed  gout 
prevents  my  going  to  fee  Ned  ;  but  I  fancy 
you  would  like  to  drive  to  Mr.  AnguiuYs, 
my  dear." 

"  If  you  have  no  obje&ionj  I  will  fet  out 
immediately  after  breakfaft,"  replied  me. 
An<J  then  addrefling  her  daughter,  me  add- 
ed, "  You  will  keep  your  father  company, 
Louifa,  till  I  return." 

Befides  her  defire  that  her  hu:band  mould 
not  be  left  alone,  Mrs.  Barnet  had  another 
motive  for  wiLhing  her  daughter  to  remain 
at  homej  (he  expecled  that  Mr.  Waller 
would  arrive  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

Mifs  Barnet,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
relied  upon  accompanying  her  mother  to 
Mrs.  Anguim's  ;  and  her  anxiety  for  Ed- 
ward had  deprived  her  of  fleep  moft  part  of 
the  night.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  Mifs 
Barnet  and  Edward  being  brought  up  to- 
gether fomewhat  like  brother  and  filler,  or 
from  what  caufe  it  proceeded,  the  fad:  is  cer- 
tain, that  neither  ever  entertained  for  the 
pther  that  fentiment  which  is  peculiarly 
called  love.  Edward  fmcerely  warned  the 

happinefs 
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happinefs  of  Mifs  Barnet,  and  would  have 
done  all  in  his  power  to  promote  it ;  he  was 
pleafed  and  entertained  with  her  company 
and  converfation  ;  but  fhe  never  had  touch- 
ed his  heart.  Her  efteem  and  friendfhip 
for  him  was  alfo  very  great  ;  and  the  idea 
of  his  imminent  danger  engrofled  her 
thoughts  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they,  in  fome 
meafure,  fufpended  thofe  fcntiments  of  love 
which  her  heart  had  entertained  for  fome 
time,  and  which  had  been  hourly  increafing 
towards  Mr.  Waller. 

As  foon  as  Mrs.  Barnet  had  defired  her 
daughter  to  keep  her  father  company  until 
fhe  Ihould  return,  fhe  rofe  to  leave  the 
room,  on  purpofe  to  prevent  any  objection 
or  difficulty  being  made.  At  that  inftant  a 
footman  entered  and  announced  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Waller,  and  that  he  was  in  the  din- 
ing room. 

So  eager  was  the  young  Lady  to  go,  and 
fo  predominant  xvas  her  concern  for  Ed- 
ward, that  fhe  immediately  faid  to  her  fa- 
ther, *4  As  Mr.  Waller  will  entertain  you 
much  better  than  I  can  do,  my  dear  Sir, 

you 
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you   will  have  no  objection,  I  am  furc,  to 
my  accompanying  my  mother.*' 

"  You  are  miftaken,  Louifa,"  replied  Mr. 
Barnet  with  the  utmoft  fimplicity,  "  in 
imagining  that  Mr.  Waller  can  entertain 
me  better  than  you  can  do ;  though  I  dare 
fay,  my  dear,  that  he  can  entertain  you  bet- 
ter than  I  can  do." 

"  Well,  but,"  refumed  me,  "  I  wifh  very 
much  to  accompany  my  mother  to  Mr. 
Anguim's.'* 

"  I  mould  have  no  objection,  my  dear," 
replied  Mr.  Barnet,  "  if  I  did  not  think 
that  Mr.  Waller  will  expect  that  you  mould 
yemain  at  home,  when  you  know  that  he  is 
arrived.  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  be 
better  pleafed  if  you  did.1' 

u  Truly,  Sir,  I  fee  no  reafon  for  minding 
what  he  may  expect,  or  for  my  remaining 
at  home  to  pleafe  him." 

"  I  hope  you  will  think  it  reafonable, 
however,  my  dear,  to  remain  to  pleafe  your 
father  and  me,"  faid  Mrs.  Barnet,  and  im- 
mediately kft  the  room,  ftepped  into  the 
carriage,  and  drove  away. 

On 
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On  this  occafion  Mrs.  Barr.et,  perhaps, 
did  not  act  with  her  ufual  prudence ;  her 
anxiety  about  Edward,  and  a  defire  that 
Mr.  Waller  fhould  not  be  difappointed  of 
her  daughter's  company,  prevented  her  from 
reflecting  that  fhe  was  left  in  ill- humour  ; 
and  that,  confidering  the  temper  of  the 
young  Lady,  this  ill-humour  was  likely  to 
influence  the  reception  that  fhe  would  give 
him. 

Indeed  Louifa's  referve  was  fo  apparent 
after  Mr.  Waller  was  introduced,  that  even 
tylr.  Barnet  obferved  it,  and  he  thought 
proper  to  make  an  apology  for  her.  "  My 
daughter,"  faid  he,  addrefTmg  Mr.  Waller, 
"  is  extremely  affected  by  the  accident 
which  has  befallen  Edward  j  it  is  that  which 
puts  her  in  low  fpirits  :  is  it  not,  Louifa?1* 

To  this  appeal  fhe  made  no  anfwer. 

"  That  is  the  reafon  alfo,"  refumed  Mr. 
Barnet,  "  for  her  being  fo  filent  at  prefent ; 
for  fhe  is  not  naturally  filent,  I  do  affure 
you,  Mr.  Waller,  any  more  than  other  wo- 
men." 

'«  I  hear,"  faid  Mr.  Waller,  «  that  Mr. 
Edward  is  better." 

«  Yes, 
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"  Yes,  he  is  fo,"  replied  Mr.  Barnet ; 
"  but  Louifa  is  allb  a  little  out  of  humour, 
becaufe  me  has  been  prevented  from  going 
with  her  mother  to  fee  him  ;  for  fhe  always 
had  a  very  great  regard  for  him,  and  I  be- 
lieve her  affection  now  is  warmer  than 
ever." 

"  I  fhould  be  forry  to  think,  Madam,  that 
you  have  altered  your  defign  on  my  ac- 
count," faid  Mr.  Waller. 

"  Make  yourfelf  eafy,  Sir,"  faid  me, 
cc  it  was  in  obedience  to  rny  mother  that  I 
altered  it."  Saying  this,  fhe  left  the  room. 

"  I  underftood,"  faid  ^r.  Waller,  "  that 
Mifs  Barnet  pa  fled  the  mod  part  of  yefter- 
day  at  Mr.  Anguifn's." 

"  Yes,  that  {he  did,"  faid  Mr.  Barnet ; 
"  but  fhe  was  defirpus  of  going  to-day  alfo, 
for  fhe  is  much  concerned  for  Ned,  and  can 
think  of  nobody  but  him." 

"  He  is  a  very  happy  man,"  faid  Mr. 
Waller. 

"  Not  at  prefent,"   refumed  Mr.  Barnet ; 
"  for  his  wound  is  not  quite  healed  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  happy  foon." 
15  "I  mean," 
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"  I  mean,"  faid  Mr.  Waller,  "  that  he  is 
happy  in  the  concern  that  Mifs  Barnet  takes 
in  him." 

"  My  daughter  is  of  an  affectionate  clif- 
pofition,"  refumed  Mr.  Barnet,  "  and  has  a 
great  deal  of  kindnefs  for  thole  fhe  loves, 
as  her  hufband  will  find,  although  fhe  has 
too  much  prudence  to  fhew  it  before  mar- 
riage." 

Mr.  Waller  making  no  immediate  anfwer 
to  this  obfervation,  and  the  converfation 
afterwards  becoming  a  little  languid,  Mr. 
Barnet  rung  th$  bell,  and  defired  the  fervanc 
to  tell  his  daughter  to  return. 

The  footman  brought  for  anfwer  that 
Mifs  Barnet  had  a  head-ach. 

"  A  head-ach  !"  cried  Mr.  Barnet;  "I 
really  thought  that  (lie  had  flipped  out  on 
quite  another  account.  Did  you  not  think 
the  fame,  Mr.  Waller?" 

To  this  wife  queftion  Mr.  Waller  made  no 
anfwer  ;  but  Mr.  Barnet  repeated,  "  A  head- 
ach  !  it  muft  have  feized  her  very  fuddenly, 
for  fhe  was  quite  well  this  morning,  only  a 
little  forrowful,  as  I  faid  before,  on  account 
of  poor  Ned's  illnefs.  I  knew  from  the 

firfl 
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firft  that  her  heart  was  greatly  affe&ed,  but 
I  had  no  fufpicion  of  her  bead.  However, 
you  need  not  be  very  uneafy,  Mr.  Waller  ; 
for  I  am  in  hopes  that  her  head-ach  will 
abate  when  {he  fhall  hear  that  Ned  fhall  be 
better;  and  then,  perhaps,  (he  will  be  able  to 
bear  feeing  you.'* 

To  this  flattering  cbfervation  Mr.  Waller 
bowed,  and  foon  after  took  his  leave,  not- 
\vithftanding  that  Mr.  Barnet  preffed  him 
very  much  to  ftay  to  dinner,  afTuring  him 
that  he  had  one  of  the  bed  turbots  that  he 
had  feen  that  feafon. 
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CHAP.     LXXIX. 

• — -  T.mtum  medicamina  poiTunt.  OVID. 

/CAPTAIN  Gore  arrived  at  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Anguifh  two  hours  before  Mrs. 
Barnet  j  he  found  Mr.  Sound  there,  who 
informed  him  that  Edward  had  parTed  a 
good  night ;  that  he  was  fatisfied  with  the 
ftate  in  which  his  patient  was,  but  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  fee  any 
Company  until  a  flight  degree  of  feverifh- 
nefs,  the  ufual  confequence  of  fuch  a  wound, 
was  entirely  over,  which  he  expected  would 
foon  be  the  cafe. 

The  Captain  was  delighted  with  this  ac- 
count ;  and  after  Mr.  Sound  had  taken  his 
leave,  he  faid  to  Mr.  Anguifh,  "  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  uneafy  when  I 
heard  you  had  fent  for  Dr.  Scribble  ;  for 
he  once  attended  a  young  officer  of  our 
regiment,  and  upon  myconfcience  he  fluffed 
the  poor  lad  fo  unmercifully  with  potions 
and  draughts,  that  he  continued  fick  a  fort- 
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night  after  he  was  quite  well ;  and  he  cannot 
pafs  an  apothecary's  fhop,  ever  fmce,  with- 
out breaking  out  into  a  eold  fweat." 

"  As  for  the  Dodor's  potions  and 
draughts,"  faid  Mr.  Anguifh,  "  Edward 
has  taken  none  of  them ;  but  they  were  not 
altogether  loft,  for  my  houfekeeper  thought 
proper  to  give  one  of  them  to  a  fick  cham- 
ber-inaid  ;  and  what  do  you  think  it  pro- 
duced ?" 

"  Sicknefs  and  vomiting,  I'll  be  bound," 
replied  the  Captain. 

*c  A  lufty  child  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Anguifh. 
"  The  devil  it  did  f '  faid  Gore. 
"  The  poor  girl  was  fafely  delivered  half 
an  hour  after  fhe  fwallowed  the  draught,'' 
rejoined  Mr.  Anguifh.  "  You  cannot  think 
what  a  fcandal  it  created;  the  moft  rigid 
of  the  maids,  with  the  houfekeeper  at  their 
head,  were  for  carrying  the  culprit  out  of 
the  houfe,  declaring  they  would  not  fleep 
under  the  fame  roof  with  her;  but  Mrs. 
Anguifh,  who  forgets  the  faults  of  her  fel- 
low-creatures when  they  need  relief,  told 
the  houfekeeper  fhe  might  fleep  where  (he 
pleafed,  but  that  Margery  fhould  remain 

here. 
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here  until  me  recovered  ;  and  flie  has  been 
employed  ever  fince  in  ordering  what  is 
neceffary  for  the  poor  woman  in  the  ftraw, 
and  for  the  young  gueft  who  has  fo  unex- 
pectedly appeared  among  us." 

Mr.  Anguifh  had  no  fooner  given  this 
account  than  Dr.  Scribble,  who  had  juft 
vifited  Edward,  came  into  the  room.  He 
faid  that  he  had  found  his  patient  pretty 
well,  which  he  imputed  to  the  draughts, 
and  had  therefore  ordered  them  to  be  re- 
peated. 

"Upon  my  word,  Doctor,  thofe  fame 
draughts  of  your's  have  produced  a  won- 
derful effed,"  faid  Captain  Gore. 

"  They  are  cooling  and  fsebrifuge,"  re- 
plied the  Doctor. 

"  They  have  done  in  one  hour,"  added 
Captain  Gore,  "  what  fome  worthy  pains- 
taking men  of  my  acquaintance  have  la- 
boured in  vain  all  their  lives  to  perform." 

"  I  was  convinced  that  they  would  pro- 
duce a  very  falutary  effect,'*  faid  the 
Doctor. 

**  One  of  them  has  produced  a  very 
healthy  child,"  rejoined  the  Captain. 

c  c  2  "  I  do 
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"  I  do  not  underftand'  your  meaning* 
Sir,"  faid  the  Doctor  flaring  at  the  Captain* 

"  My  meaning  is  very  plain,  Sir,"  faid 
Captain  Gore  ;  "  but  if  you  will  only  flep 
into  the  chambermaid's  room,  it  will  be  ftill 
plainer  ;  fcr  there  you  will  find  a  poor  wo- 
man who,  to  relieve  her  of  the  cholic,  took 
one  of  your  draughts,  which  operated  fo 
effectually,  that  (he  was  delivered  "of  a 
healthy  child  an  hour  after." 

"  The  draughts  I  ordered  for  Mr.  Ed- 
ward !"  repeated  the  Doctor,  with  aflonifh- 
ment. 

**  Only  one  of  them,"  rejoined  Captain 
Gore ;  "  if  me  had  taken  two  fhe  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  delivered  of  twins." 

"  I  am  quite  at  a  lofs  to  make  out  what  this 
Gentleman  means,"  faid  the  Dodcr,  look- 
ing round  to  the  company  ;  "  but  I  fhould 
be  glad  to  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Ed- 
ward has  taken  the  medicines  I  prefcribed.'* 

"  Then,  Dodor,  I  will  plainly  tell  you," 
replied  Captain  Gore,  w  that  he  has  not, 
which  is  thought  a  piece  of  great  luck;  for 
the  effect  they  have  had.  on.this  young  wo- 
man is  fo  wonderful,  that  people  trembls  at 

what 
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what  they  might  have  produced,  if  they 
had  been  given  to  a  young  man.*' 

To  the  Doctor's  great  relief,  a  mefiage 
came  to  him  from  Mrs.  Anguifh.  He  rea- 
dily obeyed  the  fummons,  and  was  foon 
allured  of  the  full  meaning  of  all  Captain 
Gore's  myfterious  allufions.  He  put  the 
beft  face  on  the  matter  he  could ;  but,  in- 
ftead  of  returning  to  the  company,  he  flip- 
ped away  quietly,  very  contrary  to  his  ufual 
practice. 

Mrs.  Barnet  arrived  jufl  as  he  was  ftep- 
ing  into  his  carriage  ;  fhe  called  to  his  poft- 
illion  to  ftop,  as  me  wifhed  to  fpeak  to  the 
Doctor ;  but  he,  affecting  not  to  hear  her, 
repeatedly  ordered  him  to  be  gone,  and  the 
man  drove  away. 

This  behaviour  alarmed  Mrs.  Barnet ; 
fhe  though  he  wifhed  to  avoid  being  the 
firil  reporter  of  bad  news.  She  entered  the 
houfe  in  trepidation,  and  was  infinitely  re- 
lieved and  comforted  when  Mr.  Anguiili 
met  her  with  a  fmiling  countenance,  and 
told  her  all  was  well.  Her  fpirits  had  been 
fo  much  agitated,  however,  that  fne  could 
not  relifh  the  Captain's  raillery  ;  and  being 
c  c  3  informed 
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informed    that  Mr.    Sound    had    required 
that  his  patient  fhould    fee  as  few   people 
as  poffible,  until  the  fever  fhould  be  entirely 
gone,  {he  made  a  very  fhort  ftay,  telling 
Mrs:  Anguifh  that  fhe  would  probably  not 
return  for  fome  time,  but  would  daily  fend 
a  fervant  to  know  how  Edward   was.     On 
her  way  home  fhe  met  Mr.  Waller,  and  ex- 
prefled  her  furprife  at   his   having  left  her 
hufband  fo   foon.     As  he  feemed  in  low 
fpirits,  and  did  not  mention  any  reafon  for 
his  fudden  departure,  fhe  at  laft  fufpe&ed 
the  true   caufe.     He  had  faid  that  he  was 
going  to  Mr.  Anguifh's.     She  hinted,  that 
as  ftrid  orders  had  been  given  that  Edward 
fhould  be  kept  very  quiet  for  fome  days, 
the   company  of  any  ftranger  would  be  in- 
convenient to  that  family,  and  prefled   him 
to  return  to  Barnet-hall  with  her.    He  con- 
fented,  gave  his  horfe  to  his  fervant,  and 
feated  himklf  in  the  chariot  with  her.  Mifs 
Barnet    met    them    when    they    were   yet 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the   houfe. 
She  inquired    with    impatient    yet   fearful 
concern,  how  Edward  was.    Before  fhe  had 
quite  fmifhed  the  queflion,  Mr.  Waller  an- 

fwered, 
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fwered,  "  He  is  out  of  danger,  and  within 
a  mort  time  will  be  quite  well." 

"  God  Almighty  blefs  you,  my  dear  Sir, 
for  that  news,"  exclaimed  Mifs  Barnet, 
feizing  his  hand,  and  making  it  affedion- 
ately  in  both  her's.  She  then  looked  ea- 
gerly at  her  mother. 

"  Mr.  Sound  has  declared,  my  dear,  that 
all  danger  is  over,  and  that  we  mall  fee 
Edward  very  foon,"  faid  Mrs.  Barnet. 

c<  Ah!  how  happy  you  make  me,  my 
dear  Madam,"  cried  the  daughter,  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  her  mother's  neck  as 
foon  as  (he  entered  the  chariot. 

"  My  daughter,"  faid  Mrs.  Barnet  to  Mr. 
Waller,  "  entertains  the  fentiments  of  a 
fitter  for  this  young  man." 

"  He  has  ever  behaved  to  me  like  the  bed 
of  brothers  and  of  friends,"  rejoined  Mifs 
Barnet.  "  I  never  was  fully  fenfible  of  his 
worth  until  I  was  tortured  with  the  idea  of 
lofing  him,  and  with  fenfations  of  remorfe ; 
for  I  acknowledge,  my  deareft  mother,  that 
your  reproof  was  juft  ;  Edward's  difpute 
with  that  wretch  Royfton  ivas  owing  to  my 
c'  c  4  imprudence, 
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imprudence,   and  feverely  have  I  differed 
for  it." 

Mrs  Barnet  affected,  and  fomewhat  fur- 
prifed  at  the  vehement  manner  in  which  her 
daughter  expreffed  herfelf,  faid,  "  I  am  cer- 
tainly very  happy,  my  dear  Louifa,  to  find 
that  Edward  is  fo  well  as  he  really  is  ;  but  I 
confefs  I  never  thought  him  in  fo  much  daar 
ger  as  you  feem  to  have  done." 

Mils  Barnet  now  informed  her  mother 
of  the  very  alarming  account  fhe  had  re- 
ceived from  the  houfekeeper,  which  had 
•  preyed  on  her  fpirits  ever  fmce,  and  fo 
difturbed  my  mind,  added  fhe,  looking  with 
the  moll  expreifive  kindnefs  at  Mr.  Waller, 
"  that  I  fear  I  have  behaved  not  only  with 
petulance  to  the  bed  of  mothers,  but  with 
impropriety  to  others."  The  extreme  vi- 
vacity of  Louifa  Harriet's  temper  was  apt, 
as  the  reader  muft  long  fmce  have  obferved, 
to  .hurry  her  into  improprieties ;  but  the 
candid,  amiable,  and  ingenuous  manner  in 
which  fhe  acknowledged  her  fault,  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  was  confidered  as  more 
than  a  compenfation. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  could  furpafs  the  fatisfacliori  of 
Mrs.  Barnet  and  the  happinefs  of  Mr.  Waller 
in  confequence  of  this  young  Lady's  behavi- 
our. Mr.  Barnet  rejoiced  to  fee  them  all  return 
in  fuch  fpirits,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
vailing on  Mr.  Waller  to  remain  at  Barner- 
hall,  inftead  of  returning  to  his  own  houfe, 
or  even  going  to  that  of  Mr.  Anguifti. 

Edward  bore  his  confinement  and  fpare 
diet  with  great  patience,  as  long  as  what  is 
called  the  fymptomatic  fever  lafted.  When 
that  was  at  an  end,  however,  he  became 
impatient  for  more  liberty  ;  and  one  morn- 
ing, after  Mr.  Sound  had  dreffed  the  wound, 
he  declared  that  he  felt  himfelf  fo  well,  and 
exprefled  ib  much  impatience  to  be  allowed 
to  join  the  company  in  the  parlour,  that 
Mr.  Sound  agreed  to  it ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anguifti  were  agreeably  furprifed,  when 
they  favv  him  enter  leaning  on  that  Gentle- 
man's arm. 

Edward's  face  was  pale,  and  a  languor 
prevailed  over  thcfe  fine  features  which 
were  wont  to  difplay  the  bloom  of  health 
as  well  as  the  animated  expreflion  of  intel- 
ligence. He  was  feated  between  Mr.  Sound 

and 
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and  Mrs.  Anguifli,  when  Mifs  Huntly,  with- 
out knowing  he  was  there,  entered  the 
room.  She  appeared  furprifed  at  fight 
of  Edward,  who  was  reftrained  to  his  feat 
by  Mr.  Sound,  on  his  attempting  to  rife  as 
entered. 

"  I  confented  to  your  coming  here,"  faid 
the  Surgeon,  "  only  on  condition  that  you 
ihould  remain  quiet.  I  muft  infift  on  your 
keeping  your  feat,  therefore,  were  a  Queen 
to  come  into  the  room." 

"  And  I,"  replied  Edward,  keeping  his 
feat,  "  give  a  ftronger  proof  of  my  obe- 
dience than  I  could  if  a  Queen  were  to 


enter." 


"  However  obedient  you  may  make  this 
patient,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh,  addrefTmg  the 
Surgeon,  "  it  is  plain  you  cannot  prevent 
him  from  being  gallant." 

"  I  am  forry  for  it,  Madam,"  replied 
Mr.  Sound ;  "  for  I  do  not  approve  of 
gallantry  in  my  patients." 

"  That  is  difmterefted,  however,"  faid 
Mifs  Huntly ;  "  fmce  it  is  owing  to  this 
Gentleman's  gallantry  to  a  Lady  that  he  is 
your  patient." 

"  I 
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*'  I  object  not  to  the  gallantry  of  any 
one  when  he  is  well/'  faid  the  Surgeon ; 
"  but  I  expert  that  he  will  abftain  from  k 
•when  he  is  my  patient/' 

"  That  is  expecting  more  than  will 
be  granted,"  faid  Mr.  Anguiili ;  "  fmce 
in  the  prefence  of  Mifs  Huntly,  even  your 
patients  are  infpired  with  gallantry*" 

"  Now  it  is  time  for  me  to  look  about 
me,"  cried  Mrs.  Anguifh  ;  "  the  contagion 
of  gallantry  fpreads,  and  I  fear  my  hufband 
is  in  danger  of  being  infected.'* 

Before  Mr.  Sound  took  his  leave,  afTum- 
ing  a  more  ferious  air,  he  recommended  that 
few  people  mould  be  admitted  for  fomedays 
at  leaft;  and  that  Edward  fhould  ftill  keep 
his  own  apartment  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.     Mr.  Anguifh,   intending  to   vifit   a 
neighbouring  family,  rode  out  at  the  fame 
time   with  Mr.  Sound  ;    and  fome  vifitors, 
who  were  not  of  Mifs  Huntly's  acquaint- 
ance, calling  foon  after,  Mrs.  Anguilh  went 
to    entertain    them,   leaving  Edward   and 
Mifs  Huntly  together. 

It  is  probable  that  neither  found  the  in- 
terval tedious ;  for  although  it  lafted  a  full 

hour, 
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hour,  yet  when  Mrs.  Anguifh  returned, 
-they  did  not  think  flic  had  been  abfent 
above  a  few  minutes  ;  nor  did  they  join  in 
ientiments  with  her,  when  (he  called  her  vi- 
fitors  troubiefome  intruders. 

For  feveral  days  after  Edward  was  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  parlour,  Mrs.  Barnet 
was  prevented  from  vifuing  him,  by  com- 
pany at  her  own  houfe ;  and  as  Mr.  An- 
guifh was  obliged  to  fpend  every  forenoon, 
and  ibmetimes  the  whole  day,  in  paying 
vifits  to  the  Gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Edward  pafled  feveral  hours  every 
day  with  Mrs.  Anguifh  and  Mifs  Huntly, 
and  part  of  that  time  with  the  latter  alone 
when  the  former  was  called  out  for  the  re- 
ception of  occafional  vifirors. 
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CHAP.     LXXX. 

Whence  proceeds  this  weight  we  lay 

On  what  detracting  people  fay  ? 

Their  utmoft  malice  cannot  make 

Your  head,  or  tooth,  or  finger  ach ; 

Nor  fpoil  your  fhape,  diftort  your  face. 

Or  put  one  feature  out  of  place.  Swrirf. 

*~TUE  day  on  which  Mifs  Caroline  Huntty 
had  agreed  to  join  Mrs.  Nevile  was  now 
at  hand.  Since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Huntly 
they  never  had  been  fo  long  feparate,  ex- 
eept  during  the  time  that  the  young  Lady 
had  accompanied  her  uncle  to  France. 
Caroline's  affection  for  Mrs.  Nevile  was 
founded  not  only  on  her  being  the  moft 
intimate  friend  of  her  mother,  but  alfo  on 
her  being  the  moft  agreeable  companion  that 
fhe  herfelf  had  ever  known.  Mifs  Huntly 
had  even  found  the  pleafure  of  the  moft 
amufing  fociety  diminilhed  almoft  to  anni- 
hilation in  the  abfence  of  Mrs.  Nevile.  Of 
this  an  inftance  occurred  foon  after  that 
Lady  left  her  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anguifh ; 
for  although  Caroline  highly  efteemed  «hat 
Gentleman,  and  hasl  a  fmcere  affection  for 

his 
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his  wife,  yet  (he  began  to  think  the  period 
tedious  that  fhe  was  pafling  with  them  ;  and 
fhe  had  been  fometimes  employed  in  calcu- 
lating the  number  of  days  and  hours  that 
were  to  intervene  before  fhe  could  join  her 
valued  friend.  Of  late,  however,  Caro- 
line's mind  had  not  been  fo  engaged  ;  and 
the  day  appointed  for  her  departure  from 
the  houfe  of  Mr.  Anguifh  feemed,  of  a 
fudden,  to  approach  with  awful  rapidity  ; 
{he  became  at  laft  of  opinion,  that  for  her 
to  leave  her  friend  Mrs.  Anguifh  at  this 
time  would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  impro- 
per ;  fhe  wrote,  therefore,  the  following  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Nevile : 

"  My  deareft  Mrs.  Nevile, 
"  A  very  unfortunate  affair  happened  at 
this  place  the  day  after  the  balj,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  quarrel  between  two  Gentle- 
men ;  one  of  them  was  dangeroufly  xvound- 
ed,  and  brought  to  Mr.  Anguifh's  houfe, 
where  he  fliil  is..  All  accounts  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  wounded  Gentleman,  who  en- 
gaged in  this  quarrel  from  the  mod  ge- 
nerous motive,  and  behaved  in  the  mod 
1 2  honor- 
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honorable  manner.     He  is  under  the  care 
of  a  fkilful  Surgeon,  who,   to  the  joy   of 
eVery  body,  gives  hopes  of  his  recovery  ; 
but,  perhaps,  he  does  not  entertain   all  the 
hopes  he  communicates  ;   for  medical  per- 
fons  are  apt  to  conceal  their  real  opinion : 
yet  this  Surgeon  has  much  the  manner  of 
a  man  of  veracity.     I  am  inclined,  there- 
fore, to  be  of  opinion,  that  he  fpeaks  what  he 
>  thinks.     Perhaps,  indeed,  he  himfelf  may  be 
miftaken  ;  yet  I  can  hardly  think  fo  neither, 
as  every  body  talks  highly  of  his  profeffional 
(kill.     But  it  is  evident,  that  the  hopes  of 
all  around  are  fupported  by  their  wifhes,  for 
I  confefs  I  never  knew  a  man  fo  much  be- 
loved as  this  young  wounded  Gentleman.    I 
have  been   the   more  particular,  my   dear 
Madam,   on   this   fubjecl:,   becaufe  it   ex- 
plains to  you  why  it  would  be  improper, 
and,  indeed,  cruel,  to  leave  Mrs.  Anguiih, 
at  the  time  I  once  propofed  ;  for,  befides 
the  great  folicitude  for  the  recovery  of  this 
Gentleman,  her  mind  is  much  agitated  by  a 
very  difagreeable  incident  that  has  occurred 
in  her  family.     I  am  fully  perfuaded  that 
you  will  approve  of  my  not  doing  fo  harfti 

a  thing 
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a  thing  as  to  abandon  her  at  a  moment 
when  fhc  ftands  fo  much  in  need  of  a  friend 
and  companion. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nevile,  you  pafs 
the  time  agreeably  with  the  General,  to 
whom  I  defire  to  be  rcfpedfuHy  remem- 
bered* 

44  I  remain,  my  dear  Madafn, 
<l  Your  affectionate,  and  ever  obliged  fervant, 
"  CAROLINE  HUNTLY." 

That  fhe  fhould  remain  on  purpofe  to  aid 
and  comfort  Mrs.  Anguifh,  on  the  prefent 
emergency,  appeared  to  Caroline  fo  indif- 
penfable  an  aft  of  friendfhip,  that  flie  had 
no  doubt  of  its  being  approved  of  by  Mrs. 
Nevile. 

Some  days  after  this,  hotvever,  while 
Caroline  was  fitting  with  Mrs.  Anguifh  and 
Edward,  who  was  now  allowed  more  free- 
dom than  formerly  by  Mr.  Sound,  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  her,  which  fhe  knew,  by 
the  direction,  came  from  Mrs.  Nevile. 
After  reading  it,  fhe  feemed  a  little  difturbed, 
and  was  about  to  retire  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, when  fhe  was  prevented  by  the  fud- 
den  appearance  of  Mrs.  and  Mifs  Earner. 

i  c  As 
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As  fbon  as  thofe  Ladies  entered,  Edward, 
forgetting  the  injunctions  of  his  Surgeon, 
Hew  into  the  arms  of  the  former. 

Mrs.  Anguifh  reminded  him  of  his 
wound. 

"  The  prefence  of  this  Lady,"  faid  he, 
"  has  ever  proved  a  cordial  to  my  heart, 
and  a  balm  to  my  fevereft  wounds." 

Mrs.  Earnet  exprefled  the  greateft  fatif- 
fa<£tion  at  feeing  him  fo  well.  The  fatif- 
faction  of  her  daughter  was  alfo  very 
evident.  They  having  heard  of  Ed- 
ward's being  greatly  better,  had  become 
impatient  to  fee  him,  and  wimed  to  know 
whether  he  might  not  be  tranfported  with 
fafety  to  Barnet-hall.  After  fome  conver- 
fation,  Mrs.  Barnet  afked  Edward,  whether 
he  had  ventured  to  take  an  airing  in  the 
carriage  ? 

He  anfwered,  "  that  he  had  not,  but 
that  he  imagined  he  might  fafely." 

Mrs.  Anguilh  obferved,  that  the  fhaking 
of  the  carnage  might  retard  the  healing  of 
the  wound. 

VOL.  n.  D  D  "  Per- 
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"  Perhaps,"  faid  Mifs  Barnet,  "  a  long 
journey  might ;  but  his  being  carried  flowly 
to  Barnet- hall  could  not." 

Mifs  Huntly  threw  at  Mifs  Barnet  a  look 
devoid  of  that  fweetnefs  and  benignity 
•which  her  countenance  ufually  exprefled'. 

"  That  point,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh,  in 
anfwer  to  Mifs  Barnet,  "  muft  be  left  to 
Mr.  Sound." 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Sound  declared  that  the 
motion  of  a  carriage  would  be  prejudicial" 
added  Mifs  Huntly,  addrefling  Mrs.  An- 
guifh. 

"  He  certainly  did  fo,"  replied  that  Lady, 
who  looking  to  Mrs.  Barnet,  added,  "  I 
hope  there  is  no  intention  of  depriving  us 
of  the  pleafure  of  Mr.  Edward's  company, 
before  he  can  be  removed  with  fafcty." 

Mrs.  Barnet,  having  bowed  to  Mrs.  An- 
guifh,  faid,  "  Well,  my  dear  Edward,  my 
hufband's  defire  and  my  own  to  have  you 
xvith  us  again  mud  not  oppofe  Mr.  Sound's 
directions ;  but  I  hope  the  hofpitality  of 
this  family  will  not  prevent  your  coming  tb 
us  as  foon  as  you  can  with  fafety." 

"  The 
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"  The  danger  is  greater,  that  Mr.  Ed- 
ward will  be  inclined  to  leave  us  too  foon, 
than  that  he  will  Hay  too  long,"  replied 
Mrs.  Anguifh  ;  '*  as  he  will  find  nothing 
here  to  compenfate  his  abfence  from  your 
family." 

The  eyes  of  Edward,  which  had  been 
fixed  on  the  ground  during  this  fpeech, 
glanced  inftantaneoufly  at  Caroline  at  its 
conclufion  ;  and  meeting  with  her's,  which 
had  at  the  fame  inftant  been  involuntarily 
directed  to  him,  the  collifion  was  felt  at  the 
heart  of  both.  The  crimfon  fuffufion  that 
this  occafioned  over  their  faces  did  not 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  Louifa  Barnet, 
to  whom  it  fully  explained  the  angry 
look  that  Mifs  Huntly  had  given  her. 
Louifa  had  taken  an  affection  for  Caroline, 
and  had  a  great  defire  to  be  on  a  footing  of 
intimacy  and  friendmip  with  her.  Caroline,- 
on  the  other  hand,  from  a  motive  which 
the  young  Lady  herfelf  was  unconfcious  of, 
but  which  the  reader  may  fufpect,  received 
her  advances  with  fome  degree  of  cold- 
nefs.  Prevented  by  this  unknown  fenti- 
ment  from  having  for  Louifa  all  the  efteem 
D  D  2  and 
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and  affection  fhe  merited,  and  which  that 
young  Lady  profefTed  to  have  for  her, 
Caroline  was  too  ingenuous  to  affect  what 
fhe  did  not  feel ;  yet,  through  all  the  cold- 
nefs  (he  was  able  to  aflame,  the  native 
fweetnefs  of  her  difpofition  was  feen ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  Louifa  fufpeded  the 
caufe  of  her  referve,  fhe  became  more  anx- 
ious than  before  to  remove  it,  and  to  ac- 
quire Caroline's  friendmip. 

When  Mrs.  Barnet  rofe  to  go,  and  while 
the  ufual  compliments  were  pafling  between 
her  and  Mrs.  Anguifh,  Louifa  faid  to  Ed- 
ward, fo  as  to  be  heard  by  Mifs  Huntly, 
"  After  what  Mr.  Sound  has  declared,  it 
would  be  madnefs  in  you,  Edward,  to  move 
from  this,  till  your  wound  is  perfectly  healed. 
My  mother  has  told  you  fhe  does  not  ex- 
ped  you  fooner  ;  and  I  now  tell  you  neither 
does  your  Jifter"  She  then  paid  her  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Anguifh,  and  took  her  leave 
of  MifsHuntly  with  an  air  of  franknefs  and 
cordiality,  which  feemed,  in  a  great  meafure, 
to  fubdue  the  referve  of  that  young  Lady. 

Mrs.  Barnet  and  her  daughter  arrived  at 
Barnet- hall  juft  time  enough  to  drefs  be- 
fore 
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fore  dinner,  at  which  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  company,  particularly  one  Lady,  who 
had  been  confidered  as  the  greateft  beauty 
of  the  county,  until  Louifa  Barnet  divided 
the  public  opinion  on  that  fubjedt.  As  Louifa 
was  fome  years  younger,  and  atleaft  as  hand- 
ibme  as  her  rival,  the  majority  of  fuffrages 
began  to  be  in  her  favour.  Of  courle  Mifs 
Pine,  which  was  the  name  of  the  Lady,  hated 
Louifa  more  than  any  handfome  woman  in 
the  county,  although  (he  hated  all  the  others 
very  much.  Her  father,  who  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Barnet,  had  brought 
his  daughter  with  him  that  particular  day, 
notwithstanding  the  reluctance  me  had 
often  fhewn  at  being  in  the  company  of 
Louifa  Barnet. 

Mifs  Pine  had  feen  Mifs  Huntly  at  the 
ball,  and  in  the  courfe  of  that  fingle  night, 
me  conceived  fully  as  much  averiion  againft 
her  as  me  had  accumulated  againft  Louifa 
in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  years.  What 
made  her  confent  more  readily  to  accom- 
pany her  father  at  this  viiit,  was  her  being 
perluaded  that  Louifa  muft  have  as  great  a 
diflike  of  Mifs  Huntly  as  me  had  herfelf, 
D  D  3  and 
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and  would  afilft  in  abufmg  her,  an  arnufc- 
ment  in  which  flie  took  peculiar  pleafurc. 

When  the  Ladies  withdrew  after  dinner, 
Mifs  Pine,  who  had  refrained  from  men- 
tioning Caroline  hitherto,  becaufe  fhe  found 
the  men  prejudiced  in  her  favour,  did 
not  finifh  her  nrft  difh  of  tea  till  fhe  faid, 
"  Pray,  Mifs  Barnet,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  Mifs  Huntly  that  is  come  among  us  ?" 
"  I  think  her  a  very  beautiful,  elegant, 
and  accomplifhed  young  woman,"  replied 
Louifa. 

"  That  I  am  convinced  is  precifely  her 
own  opinion,"  faid  Mifs  Pine  ;  "  I  was  not 
fo  certain  of  its  being  your's." 

Mifs  Barnet.  It  is  afluredly  my  opinion, 
but  I  never  perceived  any  thing  in  that 
young  Lady's  manner  or  converfation  that 
led  me  to  fufpect  that  it  was  her  own.  I 
am,  therefore,  at  a  lofs  to  know,  how  you 
come  to  be  convinced  that  flie  thinks  fo 
highly  of  herft-lf. 

Mifs  Pine.  O,  it  is  quite  evident ;  the 
men  have  turned  the  girl's  head  ;  they  tell 
every  woman,  as  you  know  very  well,  my 

dear, 
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dear,  that  fhe  is  elegant,  beautiful,  and  ac- 
complifhed. 

Mifs  Barnet.  If  the  men  tell  this  to  wo- 
men whom  they  do  not  think  beautiful  and 
accomplimed.,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  they 
mould  hold  the  fame  language  to  Mifs 
Huntly,  whom  they  muft  think  fo  in  the 
higheft  degree. 

Mifs  Pine.  I  am  by  no  means  convinced 
that  this  is  the  men's  real  opinion,  although 
they  tell  her  fo. 

Mifs  Barnet.  Don't  you  remember  how 
loud  all  the  Gentlemen  were  in  her  praife, 
when  (he  danced  at  Mr.  Anguiflrs  ball  ? 

Mifs  Pine.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
think  the  men  half  fuch  good  judgesof  female 
beauty  as  the  women  ;  and  I  heard  feveral 
Ladies  object  both  to  Mifs  Huntly's  perfon 
and  face  at  the  ball  ;  befides,  me  has  too 
great  a  quantity  of  hair,  confidering  how 
fmall  her  head  is. 

Mifs  Barnet.  What  fault  did  they  find 
with  her  perfon  ? 

Mifs  Pine.    She  is  too  tall. 

Mifs  fiarnet.  She  is  not  above  an  inch 
taller  than  yourfelf. 

DD  4  Mifs 
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Mifs  Pine.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  fhe  }$ 
a  great  deal  too  tall. 

Mifs  Barnet.  Can  you  pretend  to  fay  fhe 
is  too  fhort  ? 

Mifs  Pine  (peevifhly).  She  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other ;  one  does  not  know 
what  to  make  of  her. 

Mifs  Barnet.  That  fettles  the  point  of 
her  height ;  let  us  now  proceed  to  her  face. 
Do  you  not  find  fomething  very  engaging 
in  her  countenance  ? 

Mifs  Pine.    Engaging  do  you  call  it  ? 

Mifs  Barnet.  Yes,  I  call  it  engaging. 
What  do  you  call  it  ? 

Mifs  Pins.  She  is  apt,  indeed,  to  fmile  ; 
but  that  is  to  ihew  her  teeth., 

Mifs  Barnet.  She  would  not  fmile  for 
that  purpofe,  however,  unlefs  (he  had  good 
teeth  ;  and  they  are  certainly  the  fined  I 
ever  faw. 

Mifs  Pine.    What  fignifies  teeth  ? 

Mifs  Barnet.  Well,  let  us  come  to  her 
eyes.  What  do  you  think  of  them  ? 

Mifs  Pine.    They  are  not  black. 

Mifs  Barnet.  No ;  but  they  are  the 
fweeteft  blue  in  nature. 

Mifs 
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Mifs  Pine.  Blue  eyes  have  been  long  out 
of  fafhion  ;  black  are  now  all  the  mode. 

Mifs  Barnet.  It  will  be  fortunate  for  you 
and  m:?,  if  that  mode  continues  ;  but  I  have 
fome  fufpicion  that  blue  ones  are  coming 
round  again  ;  for  thofe  of  Mifs  Huntly  are 
much  admired, 

Mifs  Pine.  Her  fortune  would  procure  her 
Admirers  among  the  men,  although  fhe  had 
no  eyes  at  all.  I  appeal  to  you,  Madam, 
ijf -it- would  not  'addreffing  Mrs.  Barnet). 

Mrs.  Barnet.  Perhaps  it  would ;  but 
that  ftroke  lights  entirely  on  the  men,  and 
miffes  the  perfon  againft  whom  it  was 
aimed. 

Mifs  Pine.  Aimed !  I  have  no  ill  will 
againft  Mils  Huntly. 

Mrs.  Barnet.    I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mifs  Pine.    Lord !   not  I  ;  why  fhould  I  ? 

Mrs.  Barnet.    lam  fure  I  cannot  tell. 

Mifs  Pine.    She  never  did  me  any  injury. 

Mrs.  Barnet.    I  was  afraid  fhe  had. 

Mifs  Pine.  No,  not  the  leaft  that  I  know 
of.  I  dare  fay  fhe  is  a  good  enough  fort  of 
a  girl ;  but  as  for  beauty,  I  muft  acknow- 
ledge 
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ledge  her  pretenfions  to  that  are  very  mo- 
derate indeed. 

Here  the  converfation  took  a  different 
turn,  and  Mifs  Pine  foori  after  took  her 
leave,  much  mortified  at  being  difappointed 
in  the  chief  object  of  her  vifit. 

Mrs.  Barnet  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
preceding  converfation,  till  Mifs  Pine  di- 
rectly appealed  to  her,  becaufe  fhe  was 
delighted  to  hear  her  daughter  defend  Mifs 
Huntly,  and  to  find  that  the  fuperior  beauty 
of  that  young  Lady  had  produced  no  fuch 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Louifa,  as  it  had  done 
on  that  of  Mifs  Pine.  No  child  was,  indeed, 
ever  more  obliged  to  a  mother  than  Mifs 
Barnet  was  to  her's ;  under  lefs  fkilful  ma- 
nagement fhe  would  have  turned  out  very 
different  from  what  fhe  now  was.  Her  natu- 
ral vivacity,  encouraged  by  the  indulgence  of 
her  father,  would  have  rendered  her  violent 
and  capricious,  had  it  not  been  reftrained 
and  corrected  by  the  counfels  and  example 
of  her  mother.  The  original  impetuofity 
of  her  temper  and  impatience  of  control 
fometimes  appeared,  as  in  the  inftance  when, 

being 
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being  prevented  from  going  to  Mr.  An- 
guifrTs,  {he  behaved  with  impropriety  to 
Mr.  Waller ;  but  at  that  time  her  mind  was 
greatly  agitated  with  apprehenfion  for  Ed- 
ward, for  whom  fhe  had  the  pureft  friend- 
fhip,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  his  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  obli- 
gation. The  capricious  and  dilbbliging  man- 
ner in  which  fhe  had  fpoken  to  Mr.  Waller, 
while  fhe  was  under  the  apprehenfions 
above-mentioned,  turned  out  advantageous 
for  that  Gentleman,  for  fhe  was  defirous  of 
repairing  it  by  the  moft  winning  attentions 
to  him  afterwards. 


EDWARD, 
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Wb"1  made  the  heart>  'tis  he  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us  ; 
He  knows  each  chord  its  various  tone, 

Each  fpring  its  various  bias  : 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjuft  it; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  refifted. 


•*|R.  Anguifli,  who  had  been  abfent  during 
Mrs.  Darnel's  vifit,  returned  to  his  own 
houfe  after  fhe  and  her  daughter  left  it. 

Edward  felt  himfelf  fo  well,  and  ex- 
prefled  fo  ftrong  an  inclination  to  remain 
with  the  company,  that  Mr.  Sound  con- 
fented  to  his  dining  in  the  parlour.  The 
party  confided  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
guifh,  Mifs  Huntly,  and  Edward.  They 
continued  long  at  the  table.  Mr.  Anguifli 
did  '  not  fecond  his  wife,  when  fhe  admo- 
nifhed  Edward  to  retire,  becaufe  he  was 
certain  it  would  give  him  prefent  pain,  and 
not  certain  that  it  would  be  of  future 
benefit. 

Mifs 
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Mifs  Huntly  probably  imagined  that  it 
would  be  unbecoming  in  her  to  take  any 
part  in  the  queftion,  and  although  fhe  had 
ordered  her  maid  to  have  her  writing  defk 
in  readinefs,  as  £he  intended  to  write  in  her 
own  apartment,  yet  fhe  did  not  retire  till 
the  whole  company  broke  up  after  fupper. 
She  then  gave  Mrs.  Nevile's  letter  a  fecond 
perufal  ;  it  was  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  My  dear  Caroline, 

"I  AM  concerned  for  the  unfortunate 
affair  that  you  mention,  efpecially  as  the 
wounded  Gentleman  is  of  fo  eftimable  a 
character.  While  you  fay  fo  much  in  his 
favour,  you  have  entirely  forgot  to  mention, 
his  name  and  family,  which  are  probably- 
known  to  the  General,  and  perhaps  to  me. 
The  attention  paid  by  Mrs.  Anguifh  to  a 
perfon  brought  in  fuch  circumftances  to  her 
houfe  is  natural,  and  becoming  one  of  her 
humane  and  hofpitable  difpofition ;  but  I  con- 
fefs,  my  dear,  that  I  fhould  not  have  thought 
that  this  accident  would  have  retarded  your 
joining  me  at  the  General's  ;  becaufe  a  gueft 
extraordinary  remaining  in  a  houfe  into 
which  a  wounded  flranger  has  been  un- 
ri  expededly 
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expected  ly  brought  might  be  confidered  as 
an  inconveniency  rather  than  otherwife  to 
the  family.  I  muft  fuppofe,  however, 
that  you  have  been  prevailed  on  by  the 
earned  folicitations  of  Mrs.  Anguifh ;  yet 
you  do  not  give  this  as  a  reafon,  nor 
do  you  mention  what  the  other  dif- 
agreeable  incident  is  that  makes  your  re- 
maining with  Mrs.  Anguifh  neceflary  at 
prefent ;  but  if  it  is  not  of  a  nature  which 
renders  your  prefence  of  peculiar  ufe  and 
importance,  I  hope  you  will  fet  out  the  day 
after  the  receipt  of  this,  as  you  are  ex- 
pected with  impatience  by  the  GenerjL 
and,  my  deareft  Caroline,  by 

"  Your  ever  affectionate 

"  MARIA  NEVILE." 

Mifs  Huntly  had  been  difappointed  at 
her  perufal  of  this  letter,  in  finding  that  the 
reafons  me  had  given  for  prolonging  her 
vifits  did  not  appear  fo  ftrong  to  Mrs. 
Nevile  as  they  did  to  herfelf.  By  repeated 
perufals  of  the  letter,  (he  carefully  fearched 
for  fome  expreflion  more  favourable  to  her 
own  wifhes  than  fhe  had  obferved  on  the 

firft 
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firft  reading,  but  fhe  found  nothing  which 
could  be  conftrued  to  that  purpoie,  except 
this  fentence,  /  mujl  fuppofe  that  you  have 
been  prevailed  on  by  the  earn  eft  felicitations  of 
Mrs.  Anguijh  ;  for  by  this,  Mrs.  Nevilc 
feemed  to  admit,  that  thofe  earneft  felicita- 
tions would  have  formed  a  good  reafon  for 
her  flaying ;  but  unfortunately  fhe  had 
never  offered  to  go,  and  of  courfe  Mrs.  An- 
guifh  had  no  caufe  to  folicit  her  to  ftay. 
This  reflection  deprived  Mifs  Huntly  of  the 
comfort  flie  at  firft  felt  from  the  fentence  in 
queftion,  until  it  occurred  to  her,  that  if  fie 
had  offered  to  go,  Mrs.  AnguifhwouldunqueA 
tionably  have  folicited  her  very  earneftly  to 
flay :  and  it  naturally  followed,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  young  Lady's  reflections,  that 
it  was  more  friendly  to  remain  fpontaneoufly 
with  Mrs.  Anguifh  on  fuch  an  emergency, 
than  after  putting  her  friend  to  the  trouble 
of  preffing  her. 

In  compofing  an  anfwer  to  Mrs.  Nevile's 
fecond  letter,  Caroline  was  fomewhat  em- 
barrafled  how  to  explain  the  additional  oc- 
currence to  which  fhe  had  alluded  in  her 
own  letter,  and  which  Mrs.  Nevile  in  her's 
12  faid 
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faid  fhe  could  not  guefs  the  meaning  of ; 
for  as  this  entirely  referred  to  the  accident 
xvhich  happened  to  the  chamber-maid,  fhe 
was  at  a  lofs  to  make  out  how  fhe  could  be 
of  any  great  utility  to  Mrs.  Anguilh  on  iuch 
an  occaficn.  After  throwing  ieveral  un- 
iinimed  letters  into  the  fire,  fhe  refolved  to 
defer  anfwerihg  Mrs.  Kevile's  letter  till 
the  next  morning.  Caroline  then  went  to 
bed,  but  not  to  fleep,  the  agitation  of  her 
mind  kept  her  awake  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  She  had  never  before  hefitated  to 
acquiefce  in  Mrs.  Nevile's  opinion.  If  the 
young  Ladv  happened  to  be  in  doubt 
on  any  fubjedt,  the  moment  that  Mrs.  Ne- 
vile  declared  her  fentiments,  Caroline's 
doubts  were  at  an  end.  In  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  however,  fhe  could  not  help  think- 
ing her  guardian  unreafonable. 

The  fagacious  reader,  no  doubt,  has  long 
fmce  difcovered  that  Mifs  Huntly's  great 
inclination  to  comfort  Mrs.  Anguifh  by  her 
company  proceeded  from  the  interefl  the 
young  Lady  took  in  Edward.  And  if  the 
reader  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  the  aufterity  of  her  maxims, 

and 
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and  perhaps  of  her  countenance,  fhe  will 
declare  that  this  very  inducement,  namely, 
the  pleaftire  {he  took  in  the  company 
of  Edward,  ought  to  have  determined 
her  to  abandon  the  houfe  in  which  he  was. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  improper,  this 
Lady  will  fay,  than  for  a  young  woman  in 
Mifs  Huntly's  fituation  to  take  pleafure  in 
the  company  of  a  young  man  in  Edward's 
circumftances ;  or,  indeed,  for  a  woman 
in  any  fituation  to  permit  her  thoughts  to 
dwell  on  any  man,  young  or  old^  without 
the  approbation  of  her  parents  or  guardians? 
We  agree  in  fentiment  with  the  refpedc- 
able  Lady  who  makes  thefe  reflections,  and 
moreover  admit,  that  it  would  be  prudent^ 
on  various  occafions,  to  avoid  what  is  molt 
agreeable ;  and  even  to  fly  from  particular 
perfons  the  moment  that  we  feel  a  defire  to 
remain  in  their  company.  But  while  we 
acknowledge  the  wifdom  of  the  Lady's 
maxims,  we  cannot  help  perceiving  the  dif- 
ficulty of  acting  up  to  them  ;  and  although 
the  Lady  herfelf,  no  doubt,  would  furmount 
that  and  every  other  difficulty,  yet  we  beg 
leave  to  put  her  in  mind  of  the  different  fitu- 
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ation  in  which  (he  at  prefent  is  from  that  in 
which  Mifs  Huntly  was.  Pray  be  fo  good  as 
to  recollect,  my  dear  Madam,  that  you  are  at 
prefent  calmly  reading  in  your  clofet,  and 
making  the  mod  of  whatever  laudable  refo- 
tions  come  into  your  mind  in  this  ftate  of 
tranquillity  and  retirement.  Whereas  Mifs 
Huntly  was  in  the  houfe  of  an  indulgent 
friend,  in  the  company  of  an  amiable  young 
man,  of  whom  fhe  had  previously  received 
a  favourable  opinion,  and  who  appeared  in 
a  moft  interesting  point  of  view,  having- 
juft  efcaped  an  imminent  danger,  into  which 
he  had  thrown  himfelf  from  a  generous  im- 
pulfe  of  mind.  I  will  venture  alfo  to  affert, 
that  although  the  young  woman  whole 
conduct  you  fo  much  condemn,  was  not 
able  to  a$  with  the  fame  prudence  which 
you  are  certain  you  fhould  have  done,  yet 
{he  might  have  had  fufficient  ftrength  of 
mind  to  have  given  the  fame  good  advice. 
And  without  laying  an  improper  ftrefs  on 
the  difference  of  your  age  and  Mifs  Hunt- 
ly's,  you  muft  alfo  admit,  my  dear  Lady, 
"that  people  of  all  ages  are  more  quick- 
lighted  to  the  faults  of  others  than  to  their 

own 
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own  ;  for  although  your  penetration  has 
difcovered  the  fecret  fpell  which  fixed  Mifs 
Huntly  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Anguifh,  that 
young  Lady  herfelf  was,  in  a  great  meafure, 
unconfcious  of  it,  and  imputed  her  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  leave  it  to  friendfhip  for  Mrs. 
Anguifh,  and  a  pure  defire  of  being  of  ufe 
to  her  at  a  troublefome  period. 

When  {he  rofe  in  the  morning,  Mifs 
Huntly  was  ftill  undetermined  in  what 
terms  to  write  to  Mrs.  Nevile  ;  fhe  refolved, 
however,  before  (he  wrote  at  all,  to  mention 
to  Mrs.  Anguifh,  that  (he  feared  fhe  would 
be  under  the  neceflity  of  leaving  her  the 
next  day.  This  fhe  did  at  breakfaft,  in  the 
prefence  of  Edward;  but  afTuredly  fhe  did 
not  announce  her  refolution  to  go,  with  fuch 
a  firmnefs  of  voice  and  manner  as  to  pre- 
clude all  hope  of  her  being  to  be  perfuaded 
to  flay;  not  becaufe  fhe  thought  it  likely  that 
Mrs.  Anguifli  would  allow  her  to  go  with- 
out making  fome  attempt  to  detain  her, 
but  fhe  was  not  quite  fure  of  being  prefled 
with  fuch  earneflnefs  as  would  fully  juftify 
her  for  delaying  to  comply  with  the  re- 
queft  of  Mrs.  Nevile.  But  Mrs.  Anguifh 
E  E  2  furpafTed 
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furpafled  the  young  Lady's  expectation,  and" 
infifted  on  her  flaying,  with  fuch  friendly- 
warmth,  as  would  have  rendered  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  her  to  get  away,  had  fhe  been 
really  defirous  of  going. 

Edward  was  not  an  unconcerned  witnefs 
of  this  difpute  between  the  two  Ladies ;  and 
the  fatisfadYion  vifible  in  his  countenance, 
when  Mrs.  Anguifh  obtained  the  victory,  was 
no  way  drfpleafmg  to  Mifs  Huritly,  who 
directly  retired,  and  wrote  to  Mrs.  Nevile 
how  extremely  anxious  Mrs.  Anguifh  was 
for  her  ftay,  and  how  peculiarly  diftrefT- 
ing  it  would  be  to  her  to  be  left  without  a 
friend  and  companion  at  that  time,  without 
taking  notice  of  every  part  of  Mrs.  Nevile's 
laft  letter. 

Having  fmifhed  her  epiftle,  Caroline  re- 
turned to  the  parlour,  where  Mrs.  Anguifh 
and  Edward  ftill  remained.  Mr.  Anguifh 
had  rode  out  before  breakfaft,  leaving  word 
that,  as  he  would  probably  be  detained  to 
dinner  at  one  or  ether  of  the  houfes  where 
he  meant  to  vifit,  he  would  not  return  till 
late  in  the  evening. 
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CHAP.     LXXXIL 

Securely  I  efpy 

Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

TT  was  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  the 
weather  was  fultry  ;  Venetian  blinds  ex- 
cluded, in  fome  meafure,  the  ardent  beams 
of  the  fun,  and  produced  a  kind  of  twilight 
in  the  room  in  which  Mrs.  Anguifli,  Mifs 
Huntly,  and  Edward  fat,     The  two  latter 
feemed  fully  fatisfied  with  their  fituation, 
and  certainly  had  no  wifh  to  be  any  where 
elfe.     Mrs.  Anguim,  although  a  friendly 
and  well-difpofed  woman,  was  rather  an  in- 
convenient companion  to  people  who  were 
inclined  to  remain  where  they  were ;  me 
was  apt  to  difturb  enjoyment,  by  propofing 
alterations,  and  generally  thought  me  mould 
be   happier  or  eafier  where  me  was   not, 
than  where  me  was.     "  Lord !"   faid  me, 
"  I  do  not  know  why  we  mould  fit  here 
mewed  up  in  the  dark,  when  we  can  be  as 
cool,  and  more  comfortable,  in  the  new  feat 
E  E  3  I  have 
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I  have. made  in  the  garden;  for  there  we 
fhall  be  equally  fkreened  from  the  fun,  and 
{hall  alfo  enjoy  the  breeze." 

"  I  believe  there  is  no  breeze,  my  dear," 
faid  Mifs  Huntly. 

"  There  will  be  fome  foon,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Anguim. 

"  Is  it  apt  to  rife  about  mid-day  at  this 
feafon  ?"  faid  Mifs  Huntly. 

"  We  fhall  be  much  better  at  my  new  feat. 
Come,  Caroline,  take  my  advice,  and  let  us 
go,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh. 

"  Aliens  done,"  cried  Caroline,  fpringing 
from  her  feat. 

"  As  for  this  convalefcent,"  faid  Mrs. 
Anguifh,  "  perhaps  it  will  be  better  for  him 
to  remain  where  he  is," 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  Edward,  "  I  would 
rather  enjoy  with  you  a  little  of  the  cooling 
noontide  air." 

They  proceeded  gaily  to  the  garden,  and 
feated  themfelves  in  a  kind  of  bower.  Ca- 
roline and  Edward,  however  unwilling  they 
had  been  to  move,  were  foon  reconciled  to 
their  new  fituation  ;  but  Mrs.  Anguim  re- 
colle£ted  that  (he  had  had  no  exercife  that 

day, 
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day,  and  that  exercife  was  good  for  nervous 
complaints,  Hie  therefore  propofed  a  walk, 
"  I  hope  it  will  be  a  very  ihort  one,  my 
dear,"  faid  Caroline  ;  "  for  the  heat  of  the 
fun  is  unfufferable." 

"  We  fhall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fun,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh  ;  "  for  the  avenue 
.begins  exactly   at  the    back   door  of   the 
garden." 

They  accordingly  went  out  at  this  hack 
door,  and  immediately  entered  an  avenue 
formed  of  rows  of  venerable  trees,  whofe 
intermingling  branches  excluded  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  except  in  a  few  fpots  diflinguifhed 
by  a  fcanty  checkering  of  light  and  {hade 
upon  the  ground, 

"  Ay,  now,"  faid  Mrs.  Anguifh,  "  we  (hall 
be  better  than  fitting  either  in  the  houfe  or 
garden  ;  for  here  we  can  enjoy  walking, 
without  which  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  free 
x>f  nervous  complaints." 

Having  continued  their  walk  a  little  way, 
Mrs.  Anguilh  hinted,  that,  perhaps,  a  little 
exercife  in  a  carriage  would  be  more  agree- 
able ;  but  before  any  thing  farther  could  be 
faid  on  that  fubjeft,  all  of  a  fudden,  a  large 
E  E  4  dog, 
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dog,  with  open  mouth  and  foaming jaws,who 
had  rufhed  from  a  neighbouring  village, 
came  running  directly  down  the  avenue.  He 
was  purfued  by  fome  cottagers,  (homing  as 
they  ran,  "  A  mad  dog  !  a  mad  dog  !" 

Mrs.  Anguifh,  who  firft  obferved  him, 
immediately  turned,  and  ran  with  all  her 
might  to  the  garden  door,  calling  to  her 
friend  to  follow  her. 

"  O,  Mr.  Edward  !"  cried  Mifs  Huntly, 
**  what  will  become  of  us?" 

"  Follow  your  friend  as  faft  as  you  can,1' 
cried  Edward,  "  and  you  will  foon  be  in 
fafety." 

"  But  you?  cried  fhe  ;  "  what  will  be- 
come of  you  .2" 

"  This  will  defend  me,"  faid  Edward, 
riufing  a  kind  of  long  ftaff  or  pole,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  "  Pray,  Madam,  run  ! 
for  Heaven's  fake  run  !"  added  he. 

Mifs  Huntly  had  fcarcely  taken  fix  fteps 
when,  her  foot  ftriking  againft  a  clod,  £he 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  enraged  animal 
pufhed  directly  towards  her.  The  ftaff 
with  which  Edward  was  armed  happened 
fortunately  tp  be  one  of  thofe  poles  with  an 

iron 
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iron  fpike  at  one  end,  which  are  ufed  in  the 
country  as  walking  ftaffs.  With  fteady 
attention  he  watched  the  motions  of  the 
dog,  who,  regardlefs  of  him,  continued  his 
courfe  towards  Mifs  Huntly,  and  had  al- 
moft  reached  her,  when  Edward  ftruck  him 
with  fuch  force  on  the  fide,  with  the  armed 
end  of  the  pole,  as  broke  one  of  his  ribs 
and  overfet  him  at  the  fame  time.  Before 
the  wounded  animal  could  recover  his  feet, 
Edward  redoubled  his  blows  fo  rapidly,  that 
the  dog  was  killed  before  the  peafantry, 
who  were  in  purfuit  of  him,  came  up. 

Mifs  Huntly  had  fprung  from  the 
ground  with  agility;  but  throwing  back 
her  eyes,  and  feeing  Edward  engaged  with 
the  dog,  inftead  of  continuing  her  flight, 
{he  ftopt  fhort,  as  if  by  enchantment ;  her 
feet  were  motionlefs,  but  all  the  features  of 
her  countenance  were  in  rapid  variation,  as 
her  hopes  and  fears  rofe  or  fell. 

"  God  Almighty  be  praifed  !"  exclaimed 
(he,  as  foon  as  fhe  faw  the  furious  animal 
ftretched  breathlefs  on  the  ground. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt  by  the  fall,'* 
faid  Edward. 

"  Dear 
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"  Dear  Sir  !"  exclaimed  ihe,  "  how  in- 
finitely I  am  obliged  to  you  !" 

"  I  am  already  overpaid,"   exclaimed  he, 

"  Never !  never !  can  you  be  overpaid, 
Sir ;  you  have  more  than  faved  my  life,'* 
continued  fhe.  u  In  what  a  fhocking  fitua- 
tion  might  I  have  now  been  ;  a  fituation 
far  more  dreadful  than  death.  Merci- 
ful Heaven  !  how  I  fhudder  to  think  of  it. 
From  this  calamity,  at  your  own  rifk,  you 
have  faved  me.  My  dear  Sir,  I  muft  be 
your  everlafting  debtor !" 

Thofe  and  fuch  like  rapturous  expre£- 
fions  burft  from  the  lips  of  this  young 
Lady,  while  her  heart  yet  quivered  with  a 
fenfe  of  the  danger  (he  had  efcaped  ;  and 
as  often  as  Edward  attempted  to  underva- 
lue the  fervice  he  had  rendered  her,  it  drew 
a  new  effufion  of  grateful  acknowledgments 
from  the  feeling  bread  of  Mifs  Huntly. 
This  young  couple  returned  to  the  houfe  in 
a  ftate  of  fuch  delightful  enthufiafm,  as 
none  but  minds  of  exquiiite  fenfibility  can 
form  an  idea  of. 

Before  Mifs  Huntly  and  Edward  reached 
the  garden  gats,  they  met  the  gardener  and 

two 
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two  labourers  running  to  their  affiftance  j 
they  had  been  fent  by  Mrs.  Anguifh  as  fhe 
pafTed  through  the  garden.  The  moment 
fhe  arrived  at  the  houfe,  fhe  alfo  hurried  all 
the  footmen  to  the  protection  of  her  guefts ; 
and  foon  after,  being  exhaufted  with  fa- 
tigue and  terror,  fhe  fell  into  repeated  fits 
of  fainting,  in  which  ftate  fhe  was  carried 
to  bed.  In  the  intervals  of  the  faintings 
fhe  bewailed  the  fate  of  her  young  friend, 
expofed  to  the  fury  of  an  enraged  animal. 
Thofe  repeated  lamentations  had  fuch  an 
effecT:  on  the  terrified  imaginations  of  the 
maid  and  houfekeeper,  who  fat  by  her  bed- 
fide,  that  they  thought  Mifs  Huntly  muft 
by  that  time  be  half  devoured  by  the  dog. 
They  were  very  much  alarmed,  therefore, 
when  they  faw  that  young  Lady  rufh  into 
the  room,  and  they  both  flew  from  her  with 
precipitation. 

The  maid,  rolling  herfelf  up  in  one  of 
the  bed-curtains,  exclaimed,  "  For  Chriftifes 
fake,  come  not  near  me." 

**  Nor  me  !"  cried  the  houfekeeper,  from 
behind  a  large  eafy  chair,  which  fhe  kept 
between  her  and  Mifs  Huntly. 

«  What 
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"  What  is  the  matter  !  Are  you  mad  ?" 
laid  that  young  Lady. 

"  We  are  quite  the  contrary,"  faid  the 
inaid  ;  "  but  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  you  are, 
by  your  aiding  fuch  a  queftion." 

u  You  ought  to  get  y on rfelf  three  times 
dipped  in  the  fea,"  cried  the  houfekeeper. 

Mils  Huntly,  who  had  flopped  (hort  at; 
their  exclamatoins,  now  moved  towards 
Mrs.  Anguifli,  on  which  the  maid  addrefled 
her  in  a  pathetic  tone>  of  vcice,  "  Pray 
fpare  iny  poor  innocent  Lady,  Madam; 
confider,  fhe  was  once  your  friend;  and  a 
bite  of  her  will  not  cure  you." 

Mifs  Huntly,  fmiling  at  this  remon- 
flrance,  calmly  allured  them  that  nobody 
had  been  bit,  and  that  the  dog  was  killed. 
On  which  the  maid,  unrolling  herfelf 
from  the  curtains,  declared,  "  That  fhe  had 
not  been  half  fo  much  afraid  on  her  own 
account,  as  on  that  of  her  dear  Lady." 
The  houfekeeper  was  making  a  fimilar 
declaration  in  more  tedious  terms,  when 
Mrs.  Anguifli,  recovering  from  the  confter- 
nation  which  this  fcene  had  occafioned,  de- 
fircd  them  to  withdraw. 

13  Mifs 
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Mifs  Huntly  then  related  the  circum- 
ftances  with  which  her  friend  was  unac- 
quainted, infifting  on  the  generous  and  in- 
trepid behaviour  of  Edward. 

The  narrative  exalted  the  fpirits  of  Mrs. 
Anguim  fo  much,  that,  rifing  from  the  bed 
on   which  fhe   had  hitherto  reclined,  {he 
walked    out    of    the    room,   exclaiming, 
"Where  is  he?    O!    where  is  the  brave 
fellow  ?"    And  meeting  Edward  in  the  paf- 
fage,  fhe  embraced  him,  and  poured  forth 
the  moft  rapturous  expreflions  of  gratitude 
and  admiration.     Mifs  Huntly,  who  clofely 
followed  Mrs.  Anguifh,  was  witnefs,  as  well 
as  fome  of  the  fervants,  to  this  fcene,  which 
furprifed    and   confufed  Edward  himfelf  fo 
much,  that  he  was  unabk  to  pronounce  an 
articulate  fentence.    Mifs  Huntly,  although 
her  countenance  indicated  that  fhe  partook 
of    Edward's    confufion,  had    prefence    of 
mind   fufficient  to  conduct  her  friend  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  all  the  three  in  a 
fhort   time  recovered   a  greater  degree  of 
compofure.     They    pafled  the  reft  of  the 
day  and  the  evening  in  the  enjoyment  of  as 
pleafing   recollections  as  human   nature  is 
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acquainted  with.  The  hearts  of  two  of 
them  overflowing  with  benevolence  and 
gratitude ;  the  third,  confcious  of  having, 
by  a  meritorious  action,  been  the  caufe  of 
their  fafety  and  happinefs  ;  and  all  of  them 
rejoicing  in  the  thoughts  of  having  efcaped 
a  great  and  imminent  danger. 

Mr.  Anguifh  was  dining  at  the  houfe  of 
a  Gentleman  in  the  county,  when  the  fer~ 
vant  arrived  with  a  confufed,  but  alarming 
ftory  of  a  mad  dog  having  bit  many  people 
in  the  country,  and  in  particular  feveral  of 
Mr.  Anguifh's  family.  He  immediately 
darted  from  the  table,  and  returned  home, 
under  great  apprehenfion  of  fome  very 
dreadful  cataftrophe  ;  where,  to  his  unfpeak- 
able  fatisfaclion,  he  found  Mrs.  Anguim, 
Mifs  Huntly,  and  Edward,  fitting  together 
as  above  defcribed.  Mrs.  Anguifh  flew 
into  her  hufband's  arms,  and  hardly  giving 
him  time  to  afk  a  queftion,  with  all  the  ea- 
gernefs  with  which  we  tell  thofe  we  love 
what  we  Tcnow  will  give  them  ple*afure,  re- 
lated to  him  the  hiftory  of  that  eventful 
day. 

The 
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The  tranfition  from  a  ftate  of  the  moft 
painful  apprehenfion  to  that  full  fatisfaction  - 
he  now  felt,  put  Mr.  Anguiih  on  a  level  in 
point    of  happinefs  with  the   company  he 
had  joined. 

Mrs.  Anguifh  dwelt  with  rapture  on  the 
praife  of  Edward,  while  Caroline,  though 
fparing  of  verbal  panegyric,  exprefled  in 
her  countenance  aflent  and  approbation  of 
all  her  friend  uttered,  In  the  fulnefs  of 
her  joy,  Mrs.  Anguifh  faid,  gaily,  to  her 
hufband,  "  You  never  had  reafon  to  be 
jealous  until  this  day ;  but  I  muft  tell  you 
fairly,  I  do  love  this  young  man." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  fmce  it  is  fo,"  replied 
Mr.  Anguifh,  "  I  am  glad,  for  your  fake  as 
well  as  mine,  that  you  openly  avow  your 
love ;  and  thus  fliall 

Concealment,  like  a  worm  i*  the  bud, 
Nit  feed  on  your  damafk  cheek." 

"  I  hate  concealment,"  Mrs.  Anguifh 
replied  ;  "  but  were  it  otherwife,  conceal- 
ment is  now  out  of  my  power  ;  my  paflion 
is  known  to  the  whole  family ;  for  the  in- 
ftant  I  faw  Edward,  when  he  returned  from 
preferring  Caroline,  I  threw  my  arms 
8  around 
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around  his  neck  and  faluted  him,  with  a2 
much  cordiality  as  ever  I  faluted  a  man  in 
my  life.'* 

4<  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Anguifh  ;  "  but 
I  hope  this  young  Lady  exprefled  her  grati- 
tude to  the  Gentleman  in  the  fame  manner." 

"  If  ihe  did  not,  fhe  (hall,"  cried  Mrs. 
Anguifh,  feizing  Mifs  Huntly  by  the  hand, 
and  pulling  her  towards  Edward. 

The  face  of  Mifs  Huntly  was  inftantly 
covered  with  bluihes — and  refilling  het 
friend,  (he  faid,  with  a  difturbed  voice^ 
"  Are  you  mad  r" 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  quite/*  replied  Mrs. 
Anguifh ;  "  but  had  it  not  been  for  this 
Gentleman,  you  might  have  been  raving 
mad  ;  fo  come,  {hew  your  gratitude,  and 
thank  your  deliverer  with  your  own  lips? 

"  Then,  I  do  thank  you,  Sir,  from  my 
foul,"  faid  Mifs  Huntly,  with  a  burft  of 
gratitude,  which  animated  her  voice,  in  fome 
degree  overcame  her  confufion,  and  made 
her  advance  her  lovely  face  a  little  towards 
Edward,  who,  with  rapturous  emotion, 
feized  the  moment,  and  prefied  his  lips  to 
hers. 

"  Now, 
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"  Now,  my  dear,"  faid  Mr.  Anguifh  to 
his  Lady,  "  as  Caroline  has  given  the  fame 
mark  of  gratitude  that  you  did,  I  ihall  bear 
the  paffion  you  profefs  for  Mr.  Edward  with 
a  better  grace ;  for  I  have  hopes,  that  at 
moft  you  will  be  able  only  to  divide  his 
heart  with  her." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anguifh  continued  this 
kind  of  fportive  dialogue  for  fome  time, 
without  interruption  from  Mifs  Huntly  or 
Edward;  both  of  whom  feemed  entirely 
engrofled  with  their  own  reflections,  and  no 
way  difpofed  to  attend  to  or  join  in  the 
converfation. 
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CHAP.     LXXXIIL 

• Quis  enim  celaverit  ignem, 

Lumine  qui  femper  proditur  ipfe  fuo  ?         Ovii>, 

*T*HE  family  of  Mr.  Anguim  did  not  long 
enjoy  this  happinefs  and  tranquillity. 
When  Mr.  Sound  called  the  following  day, 
he  found  his  patient  feverifli  j  he  imputed 
this  to  the  irritation  of  the  wour;d  by  the 
exertions  which  Edward  had  made  in  killing 
the  dog,  but  exprefied  a  hope  that  it  would 
abate  in  confequence  of  repofe  and  the  re- 
gimen he  recommended,  after  having  taken 
fome  blood  from  the  patient's  arm. 

The  following  morning,  however,  Mr. 
Sound  was  informed  that  Edward  had 
pa(Ted  a  painful  and  fleeplefs  night,  and  he 
found  the  fever  greatly  augmented,  and 
therefore  wifhed  to  confult  with  a  Phyfician. 

Mr.  Anguilh  exprefled  much  uneafmefs 
on  Edward's  account,  but  added,  "  that  no 
part  of  it  would  be  removed  by  the  attend- 
ance of  Dr.  Scribble." 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Sound  laid,  "  that  as  Dr.  Scribble 
had  already  vifited  the  young  Gentleman, 
and  was  ufually  employed  by  Mr.  Anguifh, 
he  fhould  of  courfe  be  fent  for ;  but  that 
the  patient,   on  whofe  account   he   himfelf 
had  come  from  London,  was  attended  by  a 
Phyfician    of    (kill    and  integrity,   and,   if 
Mr.  Anguifh.  pleafed,  he  'would  bring  him. 
alfo  when  he  returned  in  the  evening." 

Mr.  Anguifh  approved  greatly  of  this 
propofal.  He  fpoke  lightly,  however,  of 
Edward's  illnefs  to  his  wife  and  Mifs  Huntly. 
This  did  not  prevent  the  former  from  fhew- 
ing  concern  for  her  young  gueft,  whofe 
amiable  qualities  fhe  dwelt  upon  with  gra- 
titude and  affection,  The  latter,  unwilling, 
and,  perhaps,  unable  to  exprefs  what  fhe 
felt,  retired  to  her  chamber. 

Captain  Gore,  who  had  called  to  inquire 
after  Edward,  was  fitting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anguifh,  when  the  fervant  who  had  gone 
for  Dr.  Scribble,  returned  and  informed 
them,  that  the  Doctor  refufed  to  come, 
faying  he  was  obliged  to  vifit  a  Gentleman, 
whom  he  named,  who  was  in  great  danger. 
F  F  2  "I  faw 
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"  I  faw  the  Gentleman  yefterday,"  faid 
Mr.  Anguifli ;  "  he  has  a  flight  complaint, 
and  is  in  no  manner  of  danger." 

"  He  might  be  in  no  danger,  yefterday, 
when  you  faw  him,"  faid  Captain  'Gore> 
"  but  as  the  Do&or  is  now  called,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  Gentleman  is  in 
very  great  danger.'* 

Mr.  Anguifh  then  informed  his  wife, 
that  Mr.  Sound  was  to  bring  another  Phy- 
fician  with  him.  On  his  being  named, 
Mrs.  Anguifh  obferved,  "  that  he  was  ce- 
lebrated only  for  his  knowledge  in  the  dif- 
eafes  of  women." 

"  If  he  underftands  the  difeafes  of  wo- 
men," faid  Captain  Gore,  "  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed  he  knows  fomething  of  thofe  of 
men  alfo  ;  for  after  all,  there  is  nothing  fo 
like  a  woman  as  a  man,  particularly  fome 
men  of  my  acquaintance.  But  as  for  Dr. 
Scribble,  I  confefs  that  there  is  only  one  dif- 
eafe  which  I  would  truft  to  his  manage- 
ment, either  in  jnan  or  woman.*' 

"  What  difeafe  is  that?"  Mrs.  Anguifh 
aiked. 

"On 
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"  On  my  confcience,  it  is  not  one  of  the 
difeafes  of  women,  Madam,"  replied  Cap- 
tain Gore. 

"  Well,  but  what  is  the  name  of  this 
fame  difeafe  ;  what  is  it  called  ?"  repeated 
{he. 

u  A  locked  jaw,  Madam,"  anfwered  he  ; 
"  a  difeafe  for  which  Dr.  Scribble  may 
fafely  be  allowed  to  prefcribe,  becaufe  in  it 
the  patient  can  fwallow  no  drugs.'* 

Mr.  Sound  arrived  fooner  than  was  ex- 
pected, accompanied  by  the  Phyucian.  Af- 
ter having  vifited  Edward,  and  confidered 
his  cafe,  he  returned  to  the  parlour,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anguifh  waited  with  anxiety  to 
know  his  opinion.  Without  having  recourfe 
to  the  equivocal  language  fo  often  adopted  to 
conceal  ignorance,  and  fuit  either  event,  he 
honeftly  told  them,  that  he  could  not  fpeak, 
with  certainty,  becaufe  he  was  himfelf 
doubtful ;  that  he  had  ordered  fome  medi- 
cines, from  which  he  expected  a  good  ef- 
fect, although  it  might  not  appear  fo  foon  as 
in  the  courfe  of  that  night.  That  Mr, 
F  F  3  Sound 
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Sound  was  to  call  in  the  evening,  and  would 
then  determine  whether  another  bleeding 
might  not  be  neceflary;  and  that  he  himfelf 
would  vifit  the  patient  again  the  next 
morning. 

Caroline  met  him  as  he  was  going  away, 
and  queftioned  him  refpecting  the  ftate  of 
his  patient;  he  candidly  .told  his  opinion. 
She  returned  to  her  apartment,  where  fhe 
remained  during  the  reft  of  the  day, being, 
as  fhe  faid,  and  as  fhe  really  was,  a  good 
deal  iridifpofed. 

Mr.  Sound  did  not  return  till  very  late. 
He  had  accidentally  heard  of  a  poor  man, 
whofe  leg  had  been  broken  and  dreadfully 
lacerated,  jufl  as  he  was  going  to  revifit  Ed- 
ward. Prompted  by  that  humanity  which 
never  forfook  him,  he  haftened,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  the  cottage  in  which  the  poor 
'man  lay ;  and  having  ordered  two  of  his 
own  fhirts  to  be  cut  into  bandages,  for  the 
man's  ufe,  and  given  him  every  neceflary 
affiftance,  he  arrived  a  good  deal  fatigued  at 
the  houle  of  Mr.  Anguifh,  but  found  it  ne- 
cefiary  to  take  fome  more  blood  from  Ed- 
ward, 
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ward,  and  afterwards  declared  that  he  would 
remain  with  him  that  night. 

Caroline's  maid  carried  her  intelligence 
of  what  had  pafled.  When  me  heard  of 
the  fecond  bleeding,  fhe  burft  into  tears.  She 
took  fome  pains  afterwards  to  afTure  the 
maid,  that  ihe  could  not  hear  of  any  perfon 
whatever  being  brought  into  danger  on  her 
account  without  being  fo  affected.  She 
then  took  up  a  book,  faying  fhe  would 
read  a  little  to  compofe  herfelf,  and  defired 
the  maid  to  go  to  bed. 

When  the  maid  difappeared,  Caroline 
threw  down  the  book,  and  burft  again  into 
tears.  Her  bed-chamber  was  in  the  ftory 
beneath  that  of  Edward,  fo  that  fhe  could 
hear  any  uncommon  movem-ent  in  his. 
Between  two  and  three  in  the  morning 
his  fever  rofe  higher  than  before ;  he 
talked  loud  and  incoherently;  the  fymp- 
toms  became  fo  alarming,  that  a  meflage 
was  fent  to  Mr.  Sound,  who  went  directly 
to  Edward's  bed-chamber,  where  he  re- 
mained a  full  hour.  He  was  returning  to 
his  own,  when  Caroline,  who  had  waited 
F  F  4  all 
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all  that  time,  met  him  in  the  paflage,  and 
inquired  how  his  patient  did. 

Mr.  Sound  told  her  that  the  attendants 
had  been  greatly  alarmed  ;  but  now  there 
was  reafon  to  hope  that  the  diforder  was 
beginning  to  abate. 

"  You  leave  him  at  a  critical  time,"  faid 
flie. 

"  I  go  to  my  own  chamber  for  fomething 
that  is  wanted,"  replied  Mr.  Sound  ;  <4  but 
I  {hall  return  and  remain  in  his  through 
the  reft  of  the  night." 

"  You  muft  then  think  him  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition,"  added  fhe. 

"  That  does  not  follow,"  replied  Mr. 
Sound  ;  "  but  I  do  not  choofe  to  leave  him 
at  a  time  which  his  friends  think  critical." 

"  How  good  and  humane  you  are !" 
faid  Mifs  Huntly. 

"  I  never  was  more  interefted  in  the  re- 
covery of  any  patient,"  faid  he. 

"  Ah,"  cried  {he,  "  had  you  the  fame 
caufe  that  I  have  !" 

"  I  know  the  young  Gentleman  rendered 
you  a  great  fervice,"  faid  he. 

"He 
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"  He  preferred  me  from  worfe  than 
death,  Sir.  I  fliould  be  a  barbarian,  were 
I  not  concerned  for  any  perfon  to  whom 
I  lay  under  fuch  an  obligation." 

"  The  concern  you  {hew  is  very  natu- 
ral," anfwered  Mr.  Sound  ;  "  arid  the  gra- 
titude you  exprefled  feems  to  have  made  a 
flrong  impreffion  on  his  mind." 

"  On  his  mind  !"  faid  fhe. 

"  He  fometimes  talks  incoherently, 
Madam,"  rejoined  Mr.  Sound  ;  "  and  in 
his  wanderings  often  pronounces  your 


name." 


Mifs  Huntly's  face  became  extremely 
red  ;  her  heart  beat  quick,  and  (he  attempt- 
ed to  fay  fomething  ;  but,  perceiving  a  tre- 
mor in  her  voice,  and  that  her  tears  were 
ready  to  flow,  fhe  turned  from  the  Surgeon, 
and  walked  into  her  own  bed-chamber. 
Mr.  Sound  foon  after  returned  to  that  of 
Edward.  He  remained  till  the  morning 
was  far  advanced,  and  left  his  patient  much 
calmer  than  he  had  been  in  the  night. 
.  The  Phyfician  arrived  about  the  hour  of 
breakfaft.  Edward  had  fallen  afleep  after 
Mr.  Sound  had  left  him,  and  awaked  cool 

and 
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and   refrefhed  a    little  before  the   Doctor 
came* 

Mrs.  Angurfh  and  the  attendants  imputed 
this  to  the  medicines  which  the  Phyfician 
had  prefcribed,  and  which  Edward  had 
taken  regularly. 

"  Oh,  Dodor!"  cried  Mrs.  Anguim,  the 
moment  (he  faw  him,  "  what  a  blefled  effect 
has  your  preicriptiori  had  !  your  patient  is 
greatly  better." 

"  He  owes  his  life  to  you,  and  you 
only,"  cried  the  nurfe  ;  "for  he  grew  better 
from  the  moment  he  began  to  take  the  me- 
dicines you  ordered." 

The  Phyfician  proceeded  to  Edward's 
bed-chamber,  without  making  any  precife 
anfwer.  After  examining  the  ftate  of  his. 
patient,  whom  he  found  in  all  refpedls  bet- 
ter, he  defired  the  nurfe  to  follow  him  to 
the  parlour,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anguifh 
waited  for  him. 

This  Phyfician  was  a  man  of  ftricl: 
probity,  as  well  as  fenfe  and  profeffional 
knowledge ;  he  pofleffed  that  pride  and 
dignity  of  mind  which  makes  a  man  at 
once  defpife  the  praiies  of  ignorance,  and 
9  diiclaim 
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difclaim  merit  which  does   not  belong  to 
him. 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  your 
opinion — this  young  man  is,  indeed,  greatly 
better." 

"  How  fortunate  it  was  that  you  chanced 
to  be  in  the  country  at  this  time,"  cried  Mrs, 
Anguifh. 

"  It  is  fo  far  fortunate,  Madam,"  faid  the 
Phyfician,  "  that  my  attendance  has  made 
your  mind  eafier  than,  perhaps,  it  other- 
wife  would  have  been." 

"  I  am  perfuaded  you  have  faved  his 
life,"  cried  Mrs.  Anguifh. 

"  That  is  as  certain  as  death,"  cried  the 
nurfe. 

"  Believe  me,  Madam,"  faid  the  Phyfi- 
cian, "  we  neither  fave  nor  deftroy  lives  fo 
often  as  it  is  imputed  to  us.  But  whatever 
benefit  this  young  man  has  had  from  medi- 
cine in  the  prefent  inftance  he  would  moft 
certainly  have  reaped,  whether  I  had  been 
here  or  not.  The  medicines  I  prefcribed, 
and  the  method  of  cure  I  advifed,  were 
what  Dr.  Scribble  would  have  ordered,  had 
he  been  here  ;  and  exaftly  what  Mr.  Sound 

adopted 
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adopted  previous  to  my  arrival,  though  the 
good   effects  had  not  time   to  appear  till 


now." 


The  Phyfician  having  faid  this,  left  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anguifh  delighted  with  his  be- 
haviour. 

Mifs  Huntly  was  fo  much  indifpofed  by 
the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  night,  that  me 
kept  her  own  apartment  this  and  moft  of 
the  following  day;  when,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anguifh  being  in  the  parlour  waiting  for 
the  Phyfician,  who  was  with  Edward,  the 
arrival  of  an  unexpected  gueft  was  an- 
nounced. This  was  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Nevile. 

When  this  Lady  was  writing  again  to 
prefs  Caroline's  return,  me  had  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  advifing  her  to  remove 
Mifs  Huntly,  with  all  poflible  fpeed,  from 
the  houfe  of  Mr.  Anguifh;  infmuating, 
that  me  had  a  partiality  for  a  young 
man  confined  there,  who  had  been  firft 
received  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Barnet 
by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife,  an  artful 
woman,  who  had  the  entire  government 
of  her  hufband  ;  and  that  this  pretended 

foundling 
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foundling  was  fuppofed  to  be  more  nearly 
related  to  Mrs.  Barnet  than  fhe  durft  avow: 
but  that  fhe  was  obvioufly  endeavouring  to 
form  an  union  between  him  and  Mifs 
Huntly,and  had  found  means  to  engage  Mrs. 
Anguifh  in  the  plot,  over  whom  the  young 
man  was  known  to  have  great  influence. 

This  friendly  epiftle  was  the  production 
of  Mifs  Pine,  who  had  become  infinitely 
felicitous  that  Mifs  Huntly  fhould  be  re- 
moved from  the  county. 

Mrs.  Nevile  thought  it  highly  probable 
that  malice  had  dictated  this  letter ;  yet 
it  affected  her  fo  much,  that  having  another 
reafon  for  wifhing  Caroline  in  London,  in- 
ftead  of  fmifhing  the  letter  me  had  begun, 
fhe  determined  to  go  herfelf  for  her. 

Before  Caroline  knew  of  Mrs.  Nevile's 
arrival,  fhe  informed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anguifh 
that  bufmefs  of  importance  required  Mifs 
Huntly's  immediate  prefence  in  London ; 
and  begged  that  they  would  not  object  to 
her  fetting  out  the  following  morning.  She 
repeated  this  with  fuch  earneftnefs,  that 
both  agreed  to  her  requeft. 

Mifs 
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Mils  Huntly's  maid,  having  at  laft  heard 
of  Mrs.  Nevile's  arrival,  went  and  told  her 
miftrefs. 

Caroline,  who  had  not  thrown  off  her 
clothes  all  the  preceding  night,  fprung  from 
the  bed  on  which  fhe  was  repofmg,  entered 
the  parlour,  and  flew  into  the  arms  of  her 
friend,  who  was  ftruck  with  the  young 
Lady's  appearance,  her  bloom  being  confi- 
derably  impaired  by  the  fatigue  and  agita- 
tion of  mind  and  body  me  had  undergone. 
Mrs.  Kevile  took  no  notice,  however,  of 
having  remarked  this. 

Mr.  Sound  vifited  Edward  in  the  evening. 
He  confirmed  the  favourable  report  that 
had  been  made  of  him  in  the  morning,  and 
repeated  the  directions  formerly  given  re- 
fpecling  the  neceflity  of  keeping  his  patient 
fecluded  from  vifitors,  till  the  fever,  of  which 
there  were  ftill  fome  remains,  fliould  be  en- 
tirely removed. 

Mifs  Huntly  did  not  venture  to  afk  any 
queftions  of  the  Surgeon  before  her  friend ; 
indeed  there  was  no  great  neceflity,  as  Mrs. 
alked  fo  many.  But  a  perfon  of 

half 
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half  Mrs.  Nevile's  penetration  might  have 
remarked  in  the  expreflive  countenance  of 
Mifs  Huntly,  that  {he  was  in  no  fmall  de- 
gree interefted  in  the  anfwers  made  to  thefe 
queftions  by  Mr.  Sound. 

Mrs.  Nevile  had  not  yet  given  any  hint 
refpecting  the  time  fhe  intended  to  return 
to  town.  But  fhe  informed  Caroline,  when 
they  retired  after  fupper,  that  one  of  her 
relations,  whom  fhe  refpected  the  moft,  had 
lately  come  to  London,  and  wifhed  much 
to  fee  her ;  that  fhe  herfelf  intended  to  fet 
out  the  next  morning. 

Mifs  Huntly  made  no  immediate  anfwer, 
but  Mrs.  Nevile  added,  "  I  do  not  know 
how  it  has  been  with  you,  my  dear  Caroline, 
but  your  flay  in  the  country  has  appeared 
an  age  to  me." 

Mifs  Huntly  threw  her  arms  around  the 
neck  of  her  friend,  in  expreflion  of  that 
affection  and  gratitude  which  fhe  could 
not  immediately  utter.  She  afterwards, 
with  fome  confufion  and  in  broken  fen- 
tences,  mentioned  the  diftrefs  in  which 
Mrs.  Anguim  would  have  been,  had 
fhe  left  her  alone  on  fuch  an  occafion; 

and 
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and  then  added,  "  Have  you  not  a  defire  to 
fee  the  perfon  to  whom  I  lie  under  fuch  a 
weight  of  obligation  ?" 

"  I  confider  myfelf  as  under  as  great  an 
obligation  to  that  perfon  as  you,  my  dear  ; 
for  I  queftion  whether  your  life  is  dearer  to 
yourfelf  than  it  is  to  me.  I  fhall  have  op- 
portunities of  feeing  him  when  he  is  reco- 
vered ;  at  prefent,  my  feeing  him  could  do 
no  good,  and  I  am  pofidvely  engaged  to 
be  in  town  to-morrow,  when,  as  you  know, 
Mrs.  Barnet  is  expected  here." 

"  True,"  cried  Mifs  Huntly,  with  quick- 
nefs,  as  if  a  painful  recolledion  had  occur- 
red ;  "  fhe  comes  to-morrow,  and  is  to  ftay 
till  he  is  out  of  danger.'* 

"  She  has  written  fo  to  Mrs.  Anguifh," 
faid  Mrs.  Nevile. 

"  He  is  then  in  danger  ftill  ?"  rejoined 

Caroline. 

"  The  Surgeon  thinks  not,"   faid  Mrs. 

Nevile. 

tc  But  Mrs.  Barnet  fears  he  is,"   added 

Caroline. 

"  The  Surgeon,  my  dear,   is  the  mod 

competent  judge,  Mrs,  Barnet's  regard 

7  for 
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for  this  young  man,  makes  her  fear  without 
caufe,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nevile. 

"  Mrs.  Barnet's  regard,"  faid  Caro- 
line, %"  is  'founded  on  gratitude  ;  he 
once  faved  her  life.  She  thinks  it  would 
have  the  appearance  of  ingratitude  to  fly 
from  the  houfe  in  which  her  benefactor  lies 
dangeroufly  ill.  Nothing  is  fo  odious  as 
ingratitude  !'* 

Mrs.  Nevile  had  never  before  obferved 
any  oppofition  or  even  hefitation  in  Ca- 
roline to  follow  her  advice.  The  reluc- 
tance which  the  young  Lady  manifefted 
againft  leaving  her  prefent  refidence,  made 
Mrs.  Nevile  fufpect  that  there  was  more 
truth  in-  at  leaft  one  of  the  infmuatjons  in 
the  anonymous  letter  than  fhe  had  at  firft 
believed.  This  fufpiciorj  rendered  her  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  carry  JVlifs  Huntly 
with  her  to  London. 

*'  Our  long  feparation,"  refumed  Mrs, 
Nevile,  "  while  you  were  abroad  with 
your  uncle,  I  not  only  agreed  to,  but  urged, 
my  dear  Caroline,  for  reafons  which  ap- 
peared to  me  irrefiftible.  I  was  convinced, 
that  if  your  excellent  mother  Had  been 

VQL.  n.  c  G  alive, 
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alive,  me  would  have  thought  that  meafurc 
expedient." 

As  Mrs.  Nevile  fpoke   this    with   more 
folemnity  than  ufual,  Mifs  Huntly's  eyes, 
which  had  been  fixed  on  the  ground,  were 
quickly  directed  to  the  face  of  her  friend,  and 
Mrs.  Nevile  continued — "  But  to   remain 
feparate  from  you  any  longer  at  prefent,  I 
fhould  think  a  proof  of  my  difregard  of  the 
requeft  of  my  beloved  friend  ;  I  fhould  con- 
fider  it  as  a  breach  of  that  facred  engage-* 
jnent  I  made  to  your  mother  on  her  death- 
bed.    Have  you  forgot  how  often,  and  how 
earneftly  (he  entreated  me  never  to  feparate 
rriyfelf  from  you,  and   the  fatisfaction   (he 
fhewed  at  my  affuring  her  I  never  would  ? 
Even  when  (he  had  loft  the  power  of  fpeech, 
on  my  taking  hold  of  your  hand  as  a  token 
of  my  intention  of  adhering  to  my  engage- 
ment, can  you  forget  that  languid  fmile  of 
fatisfaction   immediately   before   fhe   with- 
drew her  expiring  eyes  from  us,  and  turned 
them  up  towards  Heaven  ?" 

"  Oh,  merciful  God  !"  cried  Mifs 
Huntly;  "I  fee  her  !  I  fee  my  mother! 
Pear,  dear  Mrs.  Nevile,  I  afc  your  pardon. 

Jwill 
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I  will  do  what  you  pleafe — let  us  not  be 
feparated — if  you  muft  go,  I  will  accom- 
pany you — to-morrcw." 

Mrs.  Nevile  retired  a  little  after  to  her 
own  bed-chamber,  leaving  Caroline  in  a 
ftate  of  great  inquietude,  determined,  how- 
ever, to  fet  out  for  London  the  next  day,  in 
cafe  Mrs.  Nevile  perfifted  in  her  refolution 
of  going,  but  not  entirely  without  hopes 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anguifh  would  prevail 
on  her  to  flay  a  few  days  longer. 

The  Phyfician  and  Mr.  Sound  called 
pretty  early  the  next  morning.  After  hav- 
ing vifited  Edward,  they  gave  a  favourable 
account  of  his  ftate  of  health  to  the  com* 
pany  aflembled  at  breakfaft,  and  concurred 
in  opinion,  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery,  but  that  it  was  ftill  requisite  that 
he  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  fee  no  com- 
pany. 

Mrs.  Nevile  ordered  her  carriage  a  few 
minutes  after  they  were  gone.  Ca- 
roline looked  at  Mrs.  Anguifh,  and  was 
equally  furprifed  and  difappointed,  when 
that  Lady  faid,  fhe  was  forry  that  Mrs. 
G  G  2  Nevile 
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Nevile  was  obliged  to  leave  them  fa  foona 
efpecially  as  Caroline  was  to  go  with  her. 

After  this  cold  remark,  fo  different 
from  what  fhe  expected  from  the  afFedion- 
ate  and  hofpitable  difiofition  of  Mrs.  An- 
guifh,  (he  had  no  doubt  but  that  Mrs.  Ne- 
viie  had  previoufly  prevailed  on  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anguifh  not  to  opppfe  her  going. 
Dropping  all  hope,  therefore,  of  being 
prefled  to  flay,  fhe  forrowfully  followed 
Mrs.  Nevile  to  her  carriage. 
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CHAP.    LXXXIV. 

Say,  that  you  love  me  not  ;  but  fay  not  fo 

In  bitternefs  ;  the  common  executioner, 

Whofe  heart  the  accuftom'd  fight  of  death  makes  hard, 

Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 

But  firft  begs  pardon.  SHAKESPEARS. 


T7E&Y  little  converfation  paned  between 
Mrs.  Nevile  and  Caroline  on  their 
journey  to  London.  The  latter  ftill  thought 
Edward  in  danger  :  her  fears  conjured  up 
to  her  recollection  every  inftance  Ihe  had 
ever  heard  of  medical  men  being  miftaken 
in  their  prognoftication  ;  the  number  was 
formidable.  Caroline  was  not  fatisfied  with 
being  thus  hurried  to  town  ;  fhe  imagined 
that  Mrs.  Nevile  thought  too  lightly  of  the 
important  fervice  which  Edward  had  ren- 
dered her  ;  and  was  not  fufficiently  fenfible 
of  the  gratitude  fhe  owed  him  ;  for  the  in- 
experienced young  woman  ftill  believed 
that  gratitude  to  a  benefactor  was  the  only 
fentiment  fhe  harboured  in  her  breaft  in 
favour  of  Edward. 

G  G  3  The 
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The  reafon  hinted  above,  which,  inde- 
pendent of  the  anonymous  letter,  made 
Mrs.  Nevile  wifli  for  Caroline's  return  to 
London,  it  will  now  be  neceflary  to  mention. 
Among  the  numbers  of  young  men  who 
feemed  felicitous  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Mifs  Huntly,  although  there  were  feveral 
who  would  have  been  confidered  by  the 
world  in  general  as  very  advantageous  con- 
nections, none  would  have  had  the  appro- 
bation of  Mrs.  Nevile.  A  (hort  time,  how- 
ever, after  Caroline's  return  to  England, 
Lord  Brighton  arrived  alfo  from  the  Conti- 
nent. He  was  of  an  eftimable  character, 
agreeable  in  his  perfon,  amiable  in  his 
manners,  and  powerfully  connected.  He 
had  frequently  vifited  Mr.  Morton  when  he 
refided  in  France,  and  had  been  equally 
flruck  with  the  beauty  of  his  niece,  and 
delighted  with  the  fprightlinefs  of  her  con- 
verfation.  Lord  Brighton  was  about  the 
age  of  thirty-three  when  he  firft  faw  Caro- 
line ;  his  father  was  ftill  alive,  a  venerable 
Nobleman,  who  having  fpent  his  youth,  and 
many  years  of  his  manhood,  in  a  manner 
honourable  to  himfelf  and  ufeful  to  his 

country, 
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tcuntry,  now  in  his  old  age,  enjoyed  in  re- 
tirement all  the  tranquillity  of  virtue.  Lord 
Brighton  lived  on  the  moft  confidential 
footing  with  his  father,  who,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  young  man's  life,  had  one 
day  faid  to  him,  "  I  have  not  the  fmalleft 
inclination  to  control  you  in  the  fubjecl:  of 
matrimony.  If  I  were  certain  that  you 
would  confent  to  be  the  hufband  of  the 
woman  I  approve  of  the  moft\  I  would 
not  defire  it,  unlefs  your  heart  dictated  the 
fame  choice  ;  but  as  young  men  are  apt,  on 
this  fubjed,  to  think  their  happinefs  depends 
on  what  often  turns  out  to  be  the  fource 
of  their  greateft  mifery,  I  fhould  wifh  to 
have  your  promife,  my  dear  Brighton,  that 
you  never  will  propofe  marriage  without 
firft  acquainting  me.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  I  mall  approve  of  your  choice  ; 
but  if  I  mould  not j  I  will  ftate  my  reafons  ; 
and  thus  I  mall,  at  leaft,  have  the  chance  of 
fuggefting  fomething  that  may  make  you 
alter  your  intention}  for  thofe  who  take 
this  important  ftep.  unknown  to  their  pa- 
rents, in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  concili- 
ated to  what  they  deteft  becaufe  it  cannot 
004  b? 
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be  mended,  act,  in  my  opinion,  from  the 
mod  ungenerous  motives.  But  after  you 
have  heard  and  reflected  on  what  I  may 
Vrge,  fhould  you  continue  in  the  fame 
mind,  and  if  there  is  nothing  difgraceful  in 
the  connexion,  which  can  hardly  he  fup- 
pofed,  then  I  promife  that  you  fhall  have 
my  confent." 

The  fon  agreed  very  readily  to  thofe 
conditions,  and  moft  fortunate  was  it  for 
him  that  he  did  fo  ;  for  very  foon  after,  he 
was  fo  intoxicated  by  a  worthlefs  woman 
that  he  would  have  yielded  to  the  defire  of 
marrying  fecretly,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
word  of  honour  he  had  pledged  to  his  fa- 
ther ;  who,  on  being  informed  of  his  inten- 
tion, dated  his  objections  to  the  connection 
with  fuch  truth  and  energy,  that  the  young 
man  dropped  his  purpofe,  and  was  after- 
wards ferifible  that  in  fo  doing  he  was 
faved  from  endlefs  remorfe. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  this  Noble  Lord's, 
plan  can  only  be  of  ufe  to  young  men  who 
have  a  facred  regard  to  their  engagements. 
This  is  truej  but -it  is  equally  true,  that 
thofe  young  men  who  have  not  that  regard 
6  are 
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are  not  worth  keeping  out  of  any  fcrape 
whatever. 

Long  after  he  had  returned  from  his 
travels,  Lord  Brighton  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Morton.  During  a  fhort  excurfion 
which  he  made  to  France,  he  vilited  that 
Gentleman  frequently,  and  was  particularly 
pleafed  with  the  appearance  of  Caroline. 
He  had  feen  her  formerly  with  Mrs.  Nevile ; 
but  as  fhe  was  then  a  child  fhe  had  made 
no  impreflion  on  him  ;  whereas  now  Ihe 
made  a  great  deal.  This  he  endeavoured, 
however,  to  conceal,  both  from  the  uncle 
and  the  young  Lady  herfelf.  But  perceiv- 
ing that  Mr.  Morton  began  to  fufpect  what 
was  really  the  cafe,  and  that  he  feemed 
pleafed  with  the  idea,  Lord  Brighton  be- 
came more  fparing  of  his  vifits,  and  foon 
after  returned  to  England,  being  too  much 
a  man  of  honour  to  encourage  expectations 
which  he  had  not  yet  determined  to  fulfil. 
He  previously  had  perceived,  from  the  frank 
gay  manner  of  the  young  Lady,  that  fhe 
had  no  fufpicion  of  the  fame  nature  with 

that  of  her  uncle. 

He 
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He  returned  to  England,  and  on  finding 
that  abfence  feemed  rather  to  inflame  than 
cool  his  paflion,  he  at  laft  made  his  father  a 
confident  in  the  terms  of  agreement  which 
had  been  made  at  lead  ten  years  before. 

The  old  Earl  then  declared,  that  he  had 
made  the  treaty  at  a  period  when  he  thought 
it  might  be  of  ufe  ;  but  that  now  he  confi* 
dered  his  fon  as  a  more  competent  judge 
than  himfelf  of  whom  he  ought  to  marry, 
and  that  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  as 
his  daughter-in-law  any  young  Lady  he  was 
inclined  to  choofe  for  his  wife. 

Lord  Brighton  had  occafionally  vifited 
Mrs.  Nevile  ever  fince  her  laft  return  from 
France ;  and  having  waited  on  her  while 
Caroline  was  at  Mrs,  Anguifh's,  he  avowed 
to  Mrs.  Nevile  the  fentiments  he  entertain- 
ed, and  folicited  her  influence,  inform- 
ing her  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had  the 
Earl's  approbation. 

Mrs.  Nevile  heard  this  declaration. with 

great  fatisfadtion.  Of  his  Lordfhip's  character 

fiie  had  long  had  a  very  high  opinion,  being 

5  per- 
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perfuaded  that  he  united  more  qualities 
fuitable  to  Mils  Huntly's  difpofition,  and  cal- 
culated for  fecuring  her  happinefs,  than  any 
man  of  her  acquaintance.  She  made  no 
fecret  of  her  fentiments  to  his  Lordfhip,  and 
affured  him,  that  {he  would  do  all  in  her 
power  to  promote  his  fuit ;  which,  after  all, 
(he  told  him,  muft  depend  upon  his  pleafing 
the  young  Lady  ;  "  For,  amidft  the  many 
obliging  remarks  made  by  your  fex  upon 
our's,"  continued  (he,  "  your  Lordfhip  muft 
have  heard,  that  what  is  in  itfelf  mod  pro- 
bable becomes  uncertain  when  it  depends  oa 
the  fancy  of  a  woman."  Mrs.  Nevile, 
however,  had  little  doubt  of  his  being 
agreeable  to  Caroline ;  becaufe,  to  the  ad- 
vantages above  enumerated  in  this  Noble- 
man were  united  a  great  fortune  and  a 
birth  fo  illuftrioup,  as,  even  in  Mrs.  Nevile's 
eyes,  gave  additional  brilliancy  to  his  cha- 
racter ;  for  rank  and  birth,  which  have 
fuch  infinite  weight  with  the  many,  have 
alfo  a  confiderable  (hare  with  the  moft  judi- 
cious of  they^w. 

For  fome  time  after  her  return  to  Lon- 
don,  Caroline    underftood    that    Edward's 

health 
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health  was  ftill  in  a  doubtful  ftate.  At 
length  fhe  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  An- 
guifh,  which  informed  her  that  his  wound 
•was  fo  nearly  healed,  that  he  had  been 
tranfported  to  Barnet-hall,  and  that  nothing 
of  his  illnefs  remained,  but  a  dejection  of 
fpirits,  which  the  medical  people  im- 
puted to  his  long  confinement.  And  a 
little  after  fhe  was  informed  that  Mifs 
Barnet  had  given  her  hand  in  marriage  to 
Mr.  Waller  ;  that  the  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  with  much  feftivity  at  Barnet- 
hall  ;  that  Edward  had  {hewn  uncommon 
fatisfaction  on  the  occafion,  but  had  after- 
wards relapfed  into  that  melancholy  which 
had  been  imputed  to  his  late  tedious  ill- 
nefs. 

Caroline  found  fomcwhat  in  this  intelli- 
gence rather  agreeable  to  her  mind  ;  and 
fhe  feemed  fo  much  more  chearful  than 
fhe  had  been  fmce  her  return  to  town, 
that  Mrs.  Nevile  was  perfuaded  that 
time,  abfence,  and  the  diffipation  of  the 
capital,  had  produced  the  efFecl:  fhe  ex- 
pected ;  and  that  Caroline  was  now  in  a 
ftate  of  mind  not  unfavourable  for  the  ad- 

dreffes 
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idrefles  of  Lord  Brighton.  On  various  prer 
texts  (he  had  hitherto  prevented  his  making 
a  formal  declaration.  She  now  hiated  to, 
him  that  he  might. 

When  Caroline  faw  this  Nobleman  in, 
France,  (he  considered  him  entirely  in  the 
light  of  a  friend  and  vifitor  of  her  uncle,, 
She  had,  previous  to  that,  feen  him  as  a 
man,  though  a  very  young  one,  when  {he 
was  a  mere  child.  Many  men  have  fallen 
in  love  with  women,  whom,  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  they  knew  as  children.  But  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  woman  conceives  the 
fame  paflion  for  one  whom  ihe  has  krtowi} 
as  a  man  when  fhe  was  a  child.  Caro- 
]ine  met  Lord  Brighton  frequently  at  Mrs, 
Nevile's,  on  her  returu  from  the  country, 
but  (he  placed  his  vifits  to  that  Lady's  ac- 
count, and  was  a  good  deal  furprifed  when, 
on  Mrs.  Nevile's  leaving  her  alone  with 
him  one  day,  he  made  her  a  declaration  of 
Jove.  The  confufion  which  this  threw  her 
into  gave  his  Lordfhip  time  to  make  it  in 
the  fulleft  manner.  She  remainedTilent  for 
a  minute,  on  purpofe  to  recoiled  herfelf. 

It 
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It  waxS  natural  for  him  to  conftrue  this  paufe 
in  his  own  favour;  he  was  going  to  enforce 
his  fuit  with  more  confidence  of  fuccefs, 
when,  raifing  her  eyes,  which  had  been 
fixed  on  the  ground,  with  a  look  of  ferious 
and  calm  determination,  fhe  faid,  "  My 
Lord,  I  think  myfelf  highly  honoured 
by  the  fentiments  you  exprefs  in  my 
favour ;  for  I  efteem  your  character  as 
much  as  I"  refpect  your  birth ;  but  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  accept  of  the  honour  which 
you  have  condefcerided  to  offer.  I  hope 
the  good  opinion  you  have  exprefTed  of  me 
will  be  fufficient  to  convince  you  that  I  am 
fuperior  to  difguife  or  afft&ation  ;  and  that 
the  reafons  which  preclude  me  from  accept- 
ing your  propofal  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
removed.  I  do  therefore  hope  that  you  will 
drop  your  fuit,  becaufe  your  continuing  it 
will  deprive  me  of  the  company  of  one, 
whofe  virtues  I  efteem,  and  whofe  friend- 
{hip  I  wifh  to  retain.'* 

This  anfwer  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  and 
delivered  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  put  an  end 
to  all  his  hopes;  he  declared  his  regret, 

thanked 
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thanked  her  for  her  candour,  and  defired 
with  earneftnefs  that  he  might  ever  retain  a 
{hare  in  her  friendmip. 

Mrs.  Nevile  was  greatly  furprifed  and 
vexed  when  (lie  was  informed  by  his  Lord- 
fhip  of  what  had  pafled  between  her  young 
friend  and  him.  She  even  infmuated  a 
fear  that  Caroline  had  fome  fecret  engage- 
ment. "  She  could  not  otherwife  account," 
{he  faid,  "  for  the  anfwer  the  young  Lady 
had  made  to  his  Lordfhip." 

To  this  the  Noble  Lord  faid,  "  that  no 
fuch  inference  could  be  made  merely  from 
the  circumftances  of  her  having  declined 
his  propofal :  But  mould  it  be  as  you  fuf- 
peel,"  added  he ;  "  if  Mifs  Huntly's  re- 
jection of  me  proceeds  from  her  partiality 
in  favour  of  another,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
the  perfon  fo  diftinguifhed  by  her  muft  be 
a  man  of  merit,  and  that  none  of  her  friends 
will  need  to  blufh  at  the  connection  ;  for  a 
young  Lady  of  more  judgment  and  penetra- 
tion than  me  feems  to  be,  I  confefs  I  never 
was  acquainted  with  ;  and  I  now  declare  to 
you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nevile,  that  even  in  re- 
fun*  ng 
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fufing  my   fuit  fhe  has  rather  rifen  than 
funk  in  my  efteem." 

The  more  Mrs.  Nevile  admired  the  can- 
dour of  this  very  diftinguifhed  Nobleman, 
the  more  did  fhe  regret  the  iffue  of  the  af- 
fair ;  being  convinced,  that  her  young  friend 
neither  gave  a  proof  of  judgment  nor  pe- 
netration on  this  occafion.  And  Mrs.  Ne- 
vile was  (Irengthened  in  her  fufpicion,  that 
Caroline  was  more  deeply  imprefled  in  fa- 
four  of  Edward  than  fhe  at  firft  eould  have 
thought  poflible.  She  (till  abftained,  how- 
ever, from  fpeaking,  or  even  giving  her  any 
&int  about  it. 
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CHAP.    LXXXV, 

Love's  of  a  ftrangely  open,  fitnple  kind, 
And  thinks  none  fees  it  'caufe  itfelf  is  blind. 

COWLS*. 

T  ouis  A  Barnet' s  marriage  with  Mr.  Wal- 
ler was  a  moft  joyful  event  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  proved  a  fource  of  lading  happi- 
nefs  to  Mrs.  Barnet,  as  it  fecured  that  of 
her  daughter,  on  whofe  lively  character  the 
fteady  good  fenfe,  the  generous  conduct, 
and  amiable  manners  of  her  hufband  had 
the  happieft  influence.  The  head-ftrong 
tendency  and  haughtinefs  of  her  temper 
had  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  corrected  by 
the  judicious  attentions  of  her  mother,  and 
her  coquetry  fled  entirely  when  fhe  became 
a  wife,  without  carrying  with  it  that  fpright- 
linefs  which  had  firft  caught  the  fancy  of 
her  hufband,  and  which  contributed  greatly 
to  his  as  well  as  her  happinefs  through  life. 

Amid  ft  the  feftivity  of  Barnet- place 
Edward  could  not  always  conceal  the  me- 

VOL.  ii.  H  H  lancholy 
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lancholy  which  opprefied  his  mind.  This 
tvas  imputed  to  that  weaknefs  which  is  the 
natural  confequence  of  a  fevere  wound. 
Mrs.  Waller,  however,  had  feen  enough  to 
convince  her  that  his  fole  malady  was  love. 
The  friend  fhip  fhe  entertained  for  Edward 
was  of  the  pureft  nature,  founded  on  a 
fenfe  of  obligation,  and  a  knowledge  of  his 
virtuous  qualities.  She  could  not  fee  him 
thus  forrowful  without  a  diminution  of  her 
felicity,  and  actually  told  him  what  fhe  fuf- 
pected  to  be  the  caufe  of  his  melancholy, 
aflerting  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had  no 
reafon  to  be  fo  dejected,  fince  (he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  by  no  means  an  object 
of  indifference  to  Mifs  Huntly. 

Edward  exprefled  aftonifhment  and  re- 
gret at  finding  the  fecret  of  his  heart  dif- 
covered.  He  begged  to  know  whether 
Mrs.  Waller  had  communicated  her  fufpi- 
cion  to  any  other  perfon  ;  fhe  anfwered, 
that  fhe  had  not,  even  to  her  hufband.  He 
then  faid,  that  although  he  could  have 
wifhed  that  his  paflion  had  remained  un- 
known to  all  the  world  ;  yet  he  would  not 
aflert  a  falfehood,  nor  would  he  attempt 

diffimu- 
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diflimuhtion  with  her,  and  therefore  hq 
acknowledged  her  fufpicion  to  be  well 
founded,  aflerting  at  the  fame  time,  that  (he 
had  in  Mifs  Huntly  miftaken  the  natural 
gratitude  of  a  benevolent  mind  for  a  differ- 
ent fentiment ;  that  for  his  own  part,  he 
was  determined  to  overcome  or  endure  his 
anguifh,  without  any  prefumptuous  attempt 
which  might  render  him  odious  to  the  Lady 
in  queftion.  He  earneftly  begged  Mrs. 
Waller  never  to  mention  the  fubjeft  of  their 
prefent  converfation  to  any  other  perfon  ; 
he  concluded  by  declaring,  that  it  was  his 
invariable  refolution  never,  by  word  or 
deed,  to  make  any  attempt  in  ccnfequence 
of  the  abfurd  hope  which  Mrs.  Waller  had 
fuggefted  ;  and  although  he  was  fenfible  of 
her  friendly  motive,  yet  he  entreated  that 
fhe  would  never  again  refume  the  fubjedt. 

Mrs.  Waller  faid  nothing  in  oppolition  to 
this  requeft,  but  fhe  continued  in  the  refolu- 
tion of  ferving  him^  when  fhe  could  find 
an  opportunity. 

Edward  had  often  remarked  the  ridicu- 
lous vanity  with  which  fome  men  interpret 
in   their   own   favour   the   moft  common 
H  H  2  piece 
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piece  of  politenefs,  or  the  flendereft  atten- 
tion from  a  woman.  Nothing  appeared  to 
him  more  contemptible  than  this  coxcomical 
fpecies  of  felf-conceit.  Although  he  was 
perfuaded,  therefore,  that  Mifs  Huntly  had 
ajuftfertfe  of  gratitude,  and,  perhaps,  over- 
rated the  fervice  he  had  rendered  her,  yet 
he  did  not  indulge  the  idea  that  a  young 
Lady  of  her  fortune,  who  was  eminently 
diftinguifhed  for  beauty,  and  a  variety  of 
accomplishments,  thought  of  him  in  the 
manner  which  Mrs.  Waller  exprefled.  He 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being  ranked 
among  thofe  defpicable  adventurers,  who, 
inftead  of  feeking  independence  by  the 
exertion  of  talent,  or  in  fome  ufeful  profef- 
fion,  endeavour  to  enfnare  by  marriage 
fome  unwary  woman,  on  whofe  fortune,  or 
by  the  means  of  whofe  connections,  they 
rely  through  life  for  an  idle  and  ufelefs 
exiftence.  After  a  great  deal  of  uneafy 
reflection,  he  came  to  the  refolution  of 
leaving  England,  and  tearing  himfelf  from 
a  perfon  who  engrofled  his  thoughts,  and 
rendered  him  incapable  of  every  bufi- 
nefs,  while  his  prefence  was  alfo  inju- 
rious 
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nous  to  her.  From  abfence  alone  he  ex- 
pected the  cure  of  his  unfortunate  paflion, 
and  while  that  ihould  be  his  chief  object, 
he  wifhed  to  be  confidered  by  the  world  to 
be  in  purfuit  of  fortune.  But  as  he  ex- 
pe&ed  his  friend  Clifton's  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  determined  to  wait  till  he  fliould 
arrive,  and  then  to  communicate  his  de- 
cided plan  to  Mrs.  Barnet  and  him. 

While  Edward  was  meditating  this  pro- 
ject, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnet  had  formed  the 
defignof  fpending  fome  months  in  London. 
Mrs.  Waller  had  prompted  them  to  this ; 
and  her  hufband  having  bufmefs  in  the  ca- 
pital, (he  fet  out  with  him  fome  time  before 
her  father  and  mother,under  pretence  of  pre- 
paring things  for  their  accommodation.  On 
this  occafion  (he  cultivated  that  confidential 
intimacy,  which  had  begun  to  take  place  in 
the  country,  between  her  and  Caroline. 
Mrs.  Waller  was  of  a  difpofition  not  to  be 
at  reft  herfelf  when  me  believed  her  friends 
to  be  unhappy.  She  was  continually  think- 
ing by  what  means  {he  could  contribute  to 
their  relief.  She  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  fenfibility  of  Edward's  mind,  and  feared 
H  H  3  that 
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that  he  might  take  fome  defperate  courfe  in 
confequence  of  a  paflion  which  be  confi- 
dered  as  hopelefs,  but  which  fhe  thought 
would  prove  fo  only  by  his  refolution  of 
concealing  it.  As  the  mind  of  Caroline 
was  engrofied  with  the  fame  perfon  who  fo 
much  occupied  that  of  Mrs.  Waller,  he  was 
fometimes  the  fubjed  of  their  converfation  ; 
and  Mrs.  Waller,  after  having  throxvn  out 
various  infmuations  of  her  own  fufpicions, 
that  he  was  defperately  fond  of  Caroline, 
at  laft  made  an  avowal  of  what  had  pafTed 
between  herfelf  and  him  on  that  fubje£r, 
adding,  that  me  was  certain  he  never  would 
have  mentioned  his  paffion  to  her,  if  fhe 
had  not  previoufly  difcovered  and  fpoken  of 
it  to  him  ;  that  he  had  interdicted  her  from 
ever  fpeaking  of  it  to  him  again  ;  and  fhe 
was  convinced  he  would  die  rather  than  re- 
veal it  to  another.  To  all  this  Caroline, 
though  much  affecled,  made  no  anfwer. 

From  the  'time  of  Mrs.  Huntly's  death, 
until  that  in  which  Mrs.  Nevile  had  left  Caro- 
line in  the  country,  at  the  houfe  of  Mrs. 
Anguifh,  that  young  Lady  had  hardly  ever 
conceived  an  idea  that  (he  could  not  com- 
municate 
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municate  to  Mrs.  Nevile,  whom  fhe  loved 
with  the  tendered  affection,  and  whom  fhe 
refpected  as  much  as  fhe  loved.  The  cafe 
was  now  altered.  Mrs.  Nevile  perceived 
that  the  natural  chearfulnefs  of  her  young 
friend  was  converted  into  d ejection,  and 
her  franknefs  into  referve;  fhe  had  pene- 
tration enough  to  difcover  the  real  forrow 
which  preyed  on  the  heart  of  Caroline 
through  the  affected  eafe  which  fhe  fome- 
times  aflumed. 

The  refufal  fo  decidedly  given  to  a 
nobleman  of  Lord  Brighton's  merit,  vexed 
and  alarmed  Mrs.  Nevile  fo  much,  that  fhe 
refolved  to  unfold  all  her  fufpicions  to  her 
young  friend,  and  fully  to  acquaint  her 
with  her  own  fentiments  on  her  late  con- 
duct. She  had,  however,  delayed  the  exe- 
cution of  her  project,  for  fome  time  after 
fhe  had  refolved  on  it,  from  the  reluctance 
fhe  felt  to  begin  a  painful  tafk.  But  when 
fhe  underftood  that  Caroline  had  frequently 
met  the  Barnet  family  at  public  places  and 
afiemblies,  that  fhe  was  on  a  very  inti- 
mate footing  with  Mrs.  Waller,  that 
Edward  wat  entirely  recovered  of  his 
H  H  4  wound, 
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wound,  and  had  been  at  an  aflembly  where 
Caroline  had  alfo  been,  fhe  determined  to 
delay  no  longer. 

One  evening,  on  which  they  had  agreed 
to  remain  at  home,  and  to  be  denied  to 
every  vifitor,  Mrs.  Nevile,  after  a  difplay 
of  more  chearfulnefs  than  (he  felt,  and 
fome  expreffions  of  that  affection  which 
fhe  actually  did  feel,  faid,  with  a  frank  air 
to  Caroline,  "  Well,  my  dear  girl,  the 
number  of  your  adorers  feerris  to  be  aug- 
mented fmce  you  came  to  town.'' 

From  the  jocular  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Nevile  fpoke,  Caroline  had  no  fufpicion  to 
what  point  fhe  was  aiming.  She  anfwered, 
without  emotion,  "  Thofe  you  are  pleafed 
to  call  my  adorers,  I  can  aflure  you,  my 
dear  Madam,  intereft  me  fo  little,  that  I 
have  never  thought  of  their  number." 

Mrs.  Nevile.  That  powerful  Baronet, 
Sir  James  Plumber,  who  has  an  immenie 
fortune,  and  is  confidered  as  a  man  of 
good  fenfe,  how  would  you  relifh  him  as  a 
hufband  were  he  to  afk  you  the  queftion, 
as  I  have  a  notion  he  intends  ? 

Caroline* 
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Caroline.  I  think  I  fhould  not  have 
been  influenced  by  great  riches  in  the 
choice  of  a  hufband,  even  although  I  had 
remained  poor  ;  but  my  uncle's  partiality 
has  rendered  additional  wealth  £>  very 
fuperfiuous,  that  for  me  to  marry  from  that 
confideration  would  be  defpicable  indeed. 

Mrs.  Nevile,  But,  befides  his  riches, 
1  mentioned  his  good  fenfe  and  his  power ; 
he  puts  feveral  members  into  parliament. 

Caroline.  That  is  a  power,  as  I  am  told, 
that  no  man  ought  to  poflefs.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  am  certain  he  does  not  poflefs  the 
power  of  making  me  happy;  and  as  for 
his  good  fenfe,  I  call  no  fenfe  fo  that  is  nqt 
connected  with  benevolence. 

Mrs,  Nevile.  What  do  you  think  of 
young  Mr.  Dafhly  ?  He  has  paid  you  a 
good  deal  of  attention  of  late. 

Caroline.  I  think  that  he  drives  a  phaeton 
with  great  addrefs,  but  of  every  thing  elfe, 
J  am  told,  he  is  extremely  ignorant.  And 
I  have  heard  you  fay,  that,  except  marry- 
ing her  groom,  nothing  can  be  more  mor- 
tifying to  a  woman  of  any  fentiment,  than 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  who  is  as  ig- 
norant as  her  groom* 

I 1  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Nevlle.  You  cannot  make  that  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  Ivey ;  he  was  educated  fot 
the  church ;  until  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  he  fucceeded  to  the  family 
eftate,  fmce  which  he  feems  inclined  to  pay 
his  court  to  you,  and  is  thought  a  man  of 
learning. 

Caroline.  I  once  heard  your  friend  the 
General  obferve,  that  neither  the  pride  of 
high  birth,  nor  even  purfe- pride,  were  fo 
difgufting  as  the  pride  of  a  pedant.  I  have 
fufpected  that  Mr.  Ivey  deferves  that  name, 
ever  fmce  I  heard  him  criticife  a  gramma- 
tical blunder  of  a  young  man  with  fuch 
fupercilious  malignity,  as  offended  the 
whole  company.  I  mould  be  afraid  to 
open  my  mouth  before  fuch  a  man. — La 
douce  egaltte  for  me. 

Mrs.  Nevlle.  I  am  glad  you  have  adopted 
that  as  a  rule ;  becaufe,  although  by  ob- 
ferving  it  you  will  never  make  a  choice 
above  your  own  fphere  of  life,  it  will  alfo 
prevent  you  from  finking  beneath  it. 

The  apparently  carelefs  and  cheerful  ftilc 
with  which  Mrs.  Nevile  had  begun  and 
carried  on  this  dialogue,  had  made  Caroline 

forget 
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forget  the  fource  of  her  anxiety,  and  pro- 
duced a  temporary  return  of  her  natural 
gaiety,  which  gaiety  this  laft  remark  of 
Mrs.  Nevile  feemed,  in  fome  degree,  to 
check:  Caroline  coloured.  This  did  not 
efcape  Mrs.  Nevile's  obfervation:  refum- 
ing  a  carelefs  air,  however,  fhe  named  ano- 
ther perfon  as  an  admirer  of  the  young 
Lady,  more  exceptionable  than  any  of  the 
former.  "  Nay,"  cried  Caroline,  "  now  I 
am  certain  you  jeft ;  for  nobody  would  be 
more  concerned  than  yourfelf,  if  you  ima- 
gined I  could  ever  have  any  connection 
with  fuch  a  man." 

Mrs.  Nevile.  What  would  give  me  plea- 
fure,  or  concern  on  this  fubjecl:,  is  of  no 
confequence. 

Caroline.  Of  no  confequence!  What 
can  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Nevile.  Have  I  reafon  to  believe 
that  my  opinion,  with  refpect  to  your 
choice  of  a  huflband,  would  have  any 
weight  with  you? 

Caroline.  Can  my  deareft  and  beft 
friend  believe  that  it  would  not  have  the 
greateft  ? 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Nevile.  Has  no  man  lately  made 
propofals  of  marriage  to  you,  my  dear  Caro- 
line, whom  you  were  convinced  I  wifhed 
you  to  accept  of? 

Caroline.    You  allude  to  Lord  Brighton  ? 

Mrs.  Nevile.  And  why  did  I  wifh  him 
fuccefs,  my  deareft  girl  ?  Was  it  not  from 
a  conviction  that  he  would  have  made  you 
happy  ? 

Caroline.  Of  that  I  am  moft  thoroughly 
perfuaded,  but 

Mrs.  Nevile.  But  what,  my  dear  Caro- 
line? fpeak  openly  whatever  is  on  your  mind, 

Caroline.  Then,  my  dear  Madam,  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  which  I  think  I  know  better  than 
you  is,  what  will  make  me  happy. 

Mrs.  Nevile.  Your  mother  was  not  of 
that  opinion,  Caroline. 

Caroline.  My  beloved  mother's  opinions, 
and  above  all  her  dying  requefts,  will  be 
ever  facred  in  my  eyes.  She  defired  that  I 
might  never  marry  without  your  approba- 
tion ;  but  I  did  not  underftand  that  me 
meant  that  I  fhould  marry  whomever  you 

approved. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Nevile.  Certainly  not.  And  had 
Ihe  actually  meant  and  expreffed  herfelf  fo, 
it  would  have  made  no  difference;  becaufe" 
I  fhould  approve  of  your  marrying  no  man 
but  one  whom  you  yourfelf  loved.  But 
{hall  we  be  open,  my  dear,  as  we  ufcd  to 
be? 

Caroline,  I  am  forry  it  is  made  a 
queftion. 

Mrs.  Nevik.  Have  you,  my  dear  girl, 
been  in  reality  as  open  as  you  ufed  to  be  to 
the  friend  of  your  lamented  mother,  to  her 
to  whofe  care  me  configned  you  with  her 
dying  breath  ? — Have  you  ? Speak. 

(Caroline  remained  filent,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.) 

Mrs.  Nevile.  I  fee  I  diftrefs  you  ; — but 
have  you  not  firft  diftreffed  me  ?  Do  you 
imagine,  that  it  has  not  feverely  diftreffed 
ine  to  obferve  that  your  bofom  has  been 
(hut  up  from  me ;  to  find  myfelf  excluded 
from  the  confidence  of  the  perfon  I  am 
moft  interested  in — I  had  almoft  faid  the 
only  perfon  on  earth  in  whom  I  am  in- 
terefted — the  child  of  my  deareft  friend,  for 
whofe  fake  I  have  been  able  to  fupport  life  ? 

to 
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to  fee  my  place  in  her  efteem  occupied  by 
another— that  other  a  ftranger,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  yefterday  !  A  young  man  whofe — 

"  Ah !  fpare  me,  fpare  me,  for  mercy's 
fake !"  cried  Caroline,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands — fhe  remained  filent  for 
fome  time  without  fpeaking. 

Mrs.  Nevile  thought  proper  to  leave  her; 
and  Caroline  retired  foon  after  to  her  own 
apartment,  in  a  ftate  of  confufion  fhe  had 
never  before  experienced.  The  laft  ex- 
preflions  of  Mrs.  Nevile  had  wounded  her 
mind  fo  feverely,  that  (he  was  unable  to  fee 
her  again  that  evening. 

In  the  courfe  of  thofe  reflections  in 
which  this  young  Lady  pafled  the  night, 
Ihe  viewed  her  own  conduct  in  a  more 
unfavourable  point  of  light  than  it  will 
appear,  perhaps,  to  many  of  the  readers. 
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CHAP.    LXXXVI. 

La  fincerite  eft  uneouvcrture  de  coeur;  on  latrouve  en  fort 
pcu  de  gens.  ROCHEFOUCAULT* 

/CAROLINE,  having  come  to  a  final  refolu- 
tion  in  confequence  of  much  reflection, 
went  into  Mrs.  Nevile' s  apartment  as  foon 
as  fhe  underftood  that  fhe  was  drefled. 

"  My  deareft  girl,"  faid  Mrs.  Nevile, 
embracing  her,  "  you  are  pale,  and  I  fear 
unwell;  I  have  flept  as  little  as  you  fince 
we  parted." 

Caroline,  who  had  prepared  herfelf  for 
this  meeting,  and  intended  to  have  addrefied 
her  friend  as  foon  as  fhe  entered,  found 
herfelf  unable  to  fpeak ;  the  words  fhe  at- 
tempted to  utter  ftagnated  in  her  throat, 
and  impeded  the  power  of  breathing.  After 
a  few  convulfive  fobs,  her  head  funk  on 
Mrs.  Nevile's  neck,  and  fhe  burft  into 
tears.  Mrs.  Nevile,  knowing  the  relief 
they  would  afford,  allowed  them  to  flow 
without  interpofmg  a  word. 

10  •  When 
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When  Caroline  found  herfelf  able  to 
fpeak,  and  had  fully  recollected  herfelf,  me 
laid,  "  Now,  my  dearth  and  beft  friend,  I 
will  endeavbuf  to  lay  op£n  my  whole  foul 
to  you ;  but  your  penetration  and  friendly 
attention  has,  in  a  great  meafure,  already 
difcovered  what  I  ought  never  to  have  at- 
tempted to  conceal  from  you.  Yet  with 
what  face  could  I  avow  that  my  affections 
were  placed  on  a  young  man  unknown  to 
you,  and  known  only  very  lately  to  my- 
felf  ?  I  might  urge  in  extenuation,  that  this 
young  man  had  fixed  a  very  great  obliga- 
tion on  me,  and  that  love  had  dipt  into 
my  heart  in  difguife  of  gratitude  ;  but  I 
have  refolved  to  be  fmcere,  and  were  I  to 
make  that  plea,  I  mould  be  a  diffembler:  I 
do  confefs,  therefore,  that  my  heart  was 
his,  even  before  he  had  laid  me  under  that 
obligation.  I  have  endeavoured  to  recoi- 
led the  progrefs  of  the  attachment  which 
has  given  you  fo  much  uneafmefs :  While 
I  was  in  France,  I  heard  of  an  adventure 
greatly  to  his  honour,  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  at  Paris.  The  imprefTion  in 
his  favour  which  this  made  on  my  mind, 

was 
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was  increafed  by  his  appearance  and  con- 
verfation  when  I  met  him  at  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Angtrifh ;  but  when  I  afterwards  be- 
held him  wounded  in  confequence  of  a 
duel  with  Sir  Charles  Royfton,  and  heard 
of  the  generous  motive  he  had  for  en- 
gaging in  that  quarrel,  and  the  gallant 
manner  in  which  he  behaved,  my  heart 
was  no  longer  my  own.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  juftify  my  not  having  communicated 
the  firft  impreffion  to  the  perfon  whom 
my  mother  prevailed  on  to  .be  my  guide 
and  advifer,  or  denying  the  weaknefs  of 
permitting  my  affedions  to  efcape-  from, 
my  own  control,  all  I  (hall  venture  to 
urge  is,  that  they  have  been  fixed  on  one 
who  has  given  proofs  of  generofity,  cou- 
rage, and  humanity,  and  who  has  {hewn 
that,  whatever  his  birth  may  be,  his  mind 
is  ,exalted.  But  in  the  world's  opinion,  in 
the  opinion  of  my  own  proud  relations, 
and  perhaps  in  your  opinion,  obfcurity  of 
birth  overbalances  every  accomplifhment. 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  fhould  have  yielded 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  large,  or  to 
that  of  my  own  relations,  fond  as  I  am  to 
VOL,  n,  ji  Jive 
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live  on  terms  of  kindnefs  with  them,  but  I 
fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  my  beft  friend 
and  beloved  guardian ;  and  although  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  control  my  affections, 
{he  may  rely  upon  it,  that  my  actions  fhall 
be  conformable  to  the  injunctions  of  my 
mother." 

In  confequence  of  this  open  and  candid 

declaration,  Mrs.  Nevile  faid   every  thing 

{he  could  think  of  to  foothe  the   mind  of 

Caroline,    infmuating,    "   that    the    young 

Lady  put   more   ftrefs   on   this  attachment 

than  there  was  occafion  for;  that  it  would 

not  prove  of  Ib   durable  a   nature   as  fhe 

imagined  ;  that  the  young  man  would  have 

rendered   the  fame  fervice  to  any  woman 

in  the  fame  circumftances  ;  that  it  required, 

however,  as  ample  a  return  on  her  part  as 

generofity,  under  the  reftraint  of  a  fenfe  of 

propriety,  could  exact ;  and  in  this  return 

he  would  fee  nothing  but  the  natural  effect 

of  gratitude,  and   confider  that  as  the  ible 

fource  of  her  regard  for  him." 

To  all  this  Caroline  replied,  "  that  it 
would  be  fruitlefs  to  difpute  about  the 
nature  or  probable  duration  of  the  attach- 

jnent 
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ment  which  me  had  avowed;  fhe  would 
only  fay,  becaufe  of  that  fhe  herfelf  was 
the  only  judge,  that  it  was  very  different 
from  gratitude ,  or  any  other  fentiment  fhe 
had  ever  experienced;  that  as  for  what  Mrs. 
Nevile  had  hinted,  of  the  young  man's 
ignorance  of  her  fentiments  regarding  him- 
felf,  fhe  even  doubted  of  that,  becaufe," 
added  fhe,  in  fome  confufion,  "  the 
concern  and  agitation  of  mind  which  I 
fuffered  during  his  illnefs  could  hardly 
fail  to  betray  the  real  fentiments  of  my 
heart.  As  to  the  return  which  I  ought  to 
make  to  him  for  the  great  obligation  under 
which  I  lie,  I  wifh  to  be  directed  by  you ; 
the  generofity  of  your  mind,  and  your 
notions  of  propriety,  will  be  my  guides." 

Mrs.  Nevile  then  informed  her,  that 
having  heard  that  the  young  man  had  once 
had  a  profpect  of  an  eftabiimment  abroad, 
{he  had  fpoken  to  the  General,  who  had 
considerable  intereft,  not  only  with  Admi- 
niftration,  but  likewife  with  the  Directors 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  with  a  view 
to  procure 
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"  The  Eaft  Indies !"  interrupted  Caroline, 

"  I  thought,  my  dear,"  faid  Mrs.  Neviler 
"  fomething  of  that  nature,  procured 
through  the  intereft  of  your  friends,  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  a  young  man  of 
fpirit  tfaan  any  pecuniary  reward  whatever.1' 

"  I  am  convinced  it  would,"  faid  Caroline, 
pleafed  with  the  compliment  to  Edward. 

"  But,"  refumed  Mrs.  Nevile,  "  what 
the  General  obferved  is  juft  ;  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  know  from  the  young  man  him- 
felf  what  would  be  moil  to  his  own  tafte, 
and  I  intend  to  have  him  founded  on  that 
fubjecl  by  a  friend.*' 

"  Why  cannot  you  fpeak  to  him  your- 
felf  ?"  faid  Caroline. 

"  If  you  wifh  it,  I  {hall,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Nevile* 

"  Have  you  not  feme  defire,  my  deareft 
Madam,  of  feeing  a  perfon  who  has  ren- 
dered me  fo  very  great  a  fervice  before  he 
leaves  Europe — perhaps  for  ever  ?" 

Caroline's  voice  underwent  a  very  evi- 
dent alteration  as  me  finimed  the  fentence. 

"  You  are  in  the  right,  my  dear  girl," 

faid  Mrs.  Nevile,  taking  Caroline  afTeclion- 

i*  ately 
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ately  by  the  hand,  "  and  I  fhall  certainly 
take  that  tafk  on  myfelf." 

Mifs  Huntly  was  defirous  that  Mrs. 
Nevile  fhould  fee  and  converfe  with 
Edward,  becaufe  fhe  imagined  his  appear- 
ance and  converfation  would  be  a  better 
j  unification  of  her  own  attachment,  than  all 
that  could  be  faid  in  his  favour  ;  and  perhaps 
fhe  cherifhed  the  romantic  expectation,  that 
Mrs.  Nevile  would  behold  him  in  the  fame 
light  in  which  he  appeared  to  herfelf. 

The  folemn  manner  in  which  Caroline 
had  exprefled  and  conducted  herfelf  on  this 
occafion,  affected  Mrs.  Nevile  very  much. 
She  plainly  faw  that  the  impreffion  made 
by  this  young  man  on  the  heart  of  Caroline 
\vas  of  a  more  deep  and  ferious  nature  than 
fhe  had  apprehended.  That  a  young  wo- 
man entitled  by  fortune,  birth,  beauty,  and 
accomplimments,  to  the  hand  of  any  gen- 
tleman in  the  kingdom,  mould  fix  upon  a 
man  in  Edward's  fituation,  fhe  thought  a 
very  great  misfortune.  She  forefaw  that 
it  would  expofe  her  to  the  cenfure  of  the 
world,  and  the  indignation  of  all  her  rela- 
tions. She  imputed  it  to  the  fervour  of 
I  i  3  Caroline's 
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Caroline's  mind,  kindled    into    enthufiafm 
by  a  difplay  of  zeal  and  intrepidity  in  her 
defence.     She    had    comfort,    however,   in 
the  recollection  that  enthufiafm  was  more 
powerful  than  permanent,  and  that  when 
it  began  to  lofe  its  influence,  Love,  and  its 
other  aflbciates,  like  the  friends  of  a  totter- 
ing minifter,  would    foon    difappear.     On 
the  other  hand,  in, cafe  Caroline's  affection 
remained  fixed  on  this  young  man,  and  if 
his  character  was  found  good,  and  his  con- 
duct through  life  meritorious,  fhe  felt  her- 
felf  at  a  lofs  and  undecided  how  fhe  fhould 
act.     For  while  Mrs.  Nevile  was  fenfible 
that   many   women   have   made   moft  un- 
happy  marriages   by  miftaking  a  tranfient 
fancy    for    a    permanent    paflion,   fhe    alfo 
knew  that  many  have  been  rendered  mifer- 
able  for  life  by  the  tyrannical  oppofition  of 
parents  to  the  affections  of  their  children, 
even  when  fixed  on  objects  of  the  moft  in- 
trinfic  worth.     "  Heaven  forbid,"  faid  fhe, 
"  that  I  fhould  make  ufe  of  the  authority 
and  influence  which  my  friend  tranfmitted 
to  me  over  her  child  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  render  her  unhappy  !" 

While 
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While  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Nevile,  ever 
anxious  for  the  permanent  happinefs  of 
Caroline,  was  thus  undecided  by  what  mea- 
fure  or  conduct  on  her  part  it  was  moil 
likely  to  be  promoted,  a  meflage  waa  fent 
to  Edward  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he 
called  at  her  houfe  the  next  day.  Mrs. 
Nevile  had  defired  that  (he  might  be  re- 
fufed  to  every  body  elfe ;  but  the  General 
happening  to  call  a  little  before  Edward, 
the  fervant  confidered  his  intimacy  and  alli- 
ance with  his  miftrefs  as  fufficient  reafons 
for  making  him  an  exception,  and  admitted 
him.  This  Gentleman  was  half-brother  to 
Lord  Torpid,  being  the  fon  of  the  late 
Lord  by  a  fecond  wife.  After  the  death  of 
the  prefent  Lord's  mother,  he  had  entered 
into  the  army  very  early  in  life,  had  feen 
a  great  deal  of  fervice,  and  was  the  only 
one  of  the  family  who  had  {hewn  any 
kindnefs  to  that  fifter  of  Lord  Torpid  and 
Lady  Lofty,  whom  they  renounced,  as  was 
formerly  mentioned,  on  account  of  her 
marriage. 

I  I  4.  The 
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The  General  had  long  ferved  abroad,  and 
being  of  a  character  very  different  from  that 
of  his  brother,  they  never  had  lived  in  great 
intimacy,  and  were  now  on  rather  a  colder 
footing  than  ever.  His  Lordlhip  had  for 
feveral  years  entertained  a  woman  in  his 
houfe  who  had  the  entire  government  of 
him,  and  on  that  account  might  with  pro- 
priety be  called  his  miftrefs,  though,  in 
other  refpeds,  fhe  was  by  no  means  bis 
exclufively.  A  numbnefs,  fimilar  to  that 
which  from  his  youth  had  affected  his 
brain,  began  a  little  before  the  General's 
return  to  extend  to  his  Lordfhip's  limbs, 
and  now  confined  him  almoft  entirely  to 
the  houfe.  What  rendered  this  peculiarly 
unlucky  was,  that  at  this  very  time  there 
were  great  hopes  of  the  Noble  Lord's  being 
appointed  to  an  important  office  in  Admi- 
niftration.  The  Lady  who  lived  with  him 
lamented  this  as  a  public  lofs,  becaufe  "  his 
Lordfhip  had  promifed,"  fhe  faid,  "  to  pro- 
vide for  feveral  very  deferving  men  of  her 
acquaintance  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  in 
place,  and  that  the  weaknefs  in  his  limbs, 

although 
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although  it  was  made  the  pretext,  was  no 
good  reafon  for  keeping  him  out  of  the 
office,  becaufe  his  head  remained  as  vigor- 
ous as  it  had  ever  been;  and,"  (but  that 
muft  have  been  the  effect:  of  mere  peevifh- 
nefs  at  her  difappointment,)  fhe  added, 
"  that  his  underftanding  was  ftill  equal 
to  that  of  fome  members  of  the  Cabinet." 

The  General  having  heard  that  his  bro- 
ther was  weaker  than  ufual,  and  that  this 
Lady  had  formed  a  plan  for  taking  the 
advantage  of  it  in  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, called  on  Mrs.  Nevile  on  purpofe  to 
confult  with  her  on  the  proper  meafures  to 
be  taken  on  fuch  an  occafion.  But  when 
fhe  informed  him  who  fhe  was  then  in 
expectation  of,  the  General  faid  he  would 
take  another  opportunity  of  talking  to  her 
on  the  fubject  that  had  brought  him,  but 
as  he  had  fome  curiofity  to  fee  the  young 
man,  he  would  juft  flay  till  he  came,  and 
then  leave  them  together. 

As  foon  as  Edward  was  introduced,  Mrs, 
Nevile  betrayed  figns  of  emotion  and  fur- 
prife.  She  furveyed  him  in  the  moft  earned 

manner, 
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manner,  and  then  looked  at  the  General, 
who,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  room,  had 
flopped  fhort  with  his  eyes  rivetted  on 
Edward,  and  on  directing  them  to  Mrs. 
Nevile,  meeting  her  look  of  aftonifhment, 
"  By  Heavens !"  cried  he,  "  it  flrikes  me 
as  ftrongly  as  it  does  you." 

But  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  way 
in  which  both  the  General  and  Mrs.  Nevile 
were  affected  at  the  fight  of  a  perfon  whom 
neither  had  ever  feen  before,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  more  of 
the  ftory  of  that  half-fifter  to  the  General, 
formerly  mentioned. 
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CHAP.     LXXXVII. 

Ergo  ut  miremur  te,  non  tua,  primum  aliquid  da, 

Quod  poffim  titulis  incidere  prater  honores.  JUVEN* 

npHis  Lady,  although  me  was  full  fitter 
to  Lord  Torpid  and  Lady  Lofty,  had 
more  affinity  to   her  half-brother  than  to 
either,  being  of  a  moft  benevolent  difpofi- 
tion.     Her  countenance  gave  the  promile 
of  much   beauty  until   (he  was  fomewhat 
more  than  eleven  years  of  age.     She  had 
been  innoculated  for  the  fmall  pox  in  her 
infancy,  and   an  accidental  ficknefs  having 
then  been  miftaken  for  the  eruptive  fever, 
although  no  puftules  followed,  it  was  ima- 
gined that  me  would  never  more  be  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  difeafe.     Under  this  miftake 
her  relations,  and  the  young  Lady  herfelf, 
remained    until   me    was    feized    with   the 
fmall-pox  of  a  confluent  kind  at  the  age 
abovementioned ;  fhe  recovered  with  diffi- 
culty, and  with  the  lofs  of  her  beauty. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  women  who  have 

no  pretenfion  to  beauty  are  either  uncom- 

*5  monly 
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monly    accompliflied    and    agreeable,     or 
peevifh  and  cenforious.     Thofe  who  have 
natural  good  fenfe  and  energy  of  character, 
perceiving  that  their  only  chance  of  plea- 
fmg  is  by  the  chearfulnefs  of  their  temper 
and  their  talents,  are  at  pains  to  exert  the 
one  and  cultivate   the  other,  and  become 
always   more   eftimable,    and   often   more 
efteemed,  than  the  mod  beautiful  women 
who  rely  on  their  beauty  alone.     But  thofe 
women   who,   while   they   are    devoid   of 
beauty,  are  alfo  deficient   in  temper,  and 
incapable  of  any  exertion  to  pleafe,  are  fure 
of  being  unhappy  in  themfelves,  and  pecu- 
liarly difagreeable  to  others.     Beauty  and 
deformity  thus  operate  on  the  characters  of 
women,  as  riches  and  poverty  on  thofe  of 
mankind ;  beauty  and  riches  being  apt  to 
lull  the  mind  into  indolence;  deformity  and 
poverty,  to  inftigate  it  to  exertion. 

The  good  fenfe  and  engaging  manners 
of  Lady  Lofty's  fitter  were  fo  confpicuous, 
that  they  would  have  procured  her  refpect 
even  from  the  fafliionable  young  men  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  where  old 
women  in  general,  and  young  ones  defti- 

tute 
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tute  of  beauty,  are  treated  with  more  ne- 
glect than  in  any  civilized  country  on  the 
globe.  This,  however,  was  never  put  to 
the  proof;  for  a  relation  of  the  young 
Lady's  mother  took  her  to  the  country  at  a 
diftance  from  London  immediately  after 
her  recovery.  This  relation  was  a  woman 
of  fenfe  and  benevolence,  who  lived  cheer- 
fully on  a  moderate  income,  keeping  up  a 
friendly  intercourfe  with  the  moft  refpect- 
able  families  in  her  neighbourhood.  In 
this  retreat  the  young  Lady  acquired  a 
tafte  for  reading,  and  the  habit  of  reflect- 
ing ;  fhe  loft  all  defire  of  returning  to  the 
capital.  Among  thofe  who  vifited  the  re- 
lation with  whom  fhe  lived  was  a  young 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Nevile,  agree- 
able in  his  perfon,  amiable  in  his  manners, 
and  whofe  mind  glowed  with  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  religion  he  taught.  Pleafed 
from  the  firft  with  the  ingenuous  converfa- 
tion  and  mild  deportment  of  the  young 
Bady,  he  became  every  day  more  fond  of 
her  company.  This  attachment  grew  into 
love  of  the  pureft  and  moft  permanent 
nature;  it  is  not  furprifmg  that  fuch  a  man 

fhould 
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fhould  gain  the  affedions  and  obtain  the 
hand  of  fuch  a  woman.  Her  relations  in 
London,  who  had  fo  entirely  neglected  her, 
that  it  was  natural  to  think  they  never  mere 
intended  to  trouble  themfelves  about  her, 
affected  to  be  mightily  offended  at  this 
marriage.  Lord  Torpid  and  Lady  Lofty 
were  diflinguifhed  by  the  airs  they  gave 
themfelves  on  the  occafion.  They  ex- 
claimed againft  it  as  a  {lain  on  their  family, 
and  a  difgrace  to  themfelves  and  their  il- 
luftrious  anceftors,  without  once  thinking 
of  the  difgracefulnefs  of  their  own  lives, 
and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevile  poflefled 
more  virtue  between  them,  than  had  ever 
belonged  to  themfelves  and  all  their  an- 
ceftors put  together. 

Mr.  Nevile's  living  was  but  moderate, 
and  however  willing  his  wife  was  to  ac- 
commodate herfelf  in  all  refpects  to  her 
hufband's  circumftances,  he  could  not  bear 
that  (he  (hould  be  deprived  of  certain  dif- 
tin&ions  to  which  fhe  had  been  accuftomed. 
The  greateft  error  of  his  life  was,  that 
he  lived  after  his  marriage  at  a  greater 
expence  than  he  could  fupport  j — he  con- 
cealed 
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cealed    this    from    Mrs.   Nevile.      Unac- 
cuftomed  to  houfe-keeping,  fhe  was  eafily 
deceived ;  and    from  a   weaknefs  too  fre- 
quent   in    human    nature,   he  dreaded  the 
confequence  of  his  own  conduct,  without 
being  able   to  alter  it.  I  Mrs.  Nevile  bore 
him    a   fon.      After  this   event,  her    huf- 
band's  uneafmefs  on  account  of  his  narrow 
circumftances  increafed,  and  preyed   upon 
his  fpirits  with  deeper  corrofion,  becaufe  he 
concealed  it  from  all  the  world,  and   more 
particularly  from  his  wife,  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  love  with   augmenting  afFedion, 
and  would  have  willingly  fuffered  any  per- 
fonal  inconveniency,  and   run  any  danger, 
to  fave  her  from  the  leaft  mortification  or 
uneafmefs.     This  ftate  of   mind,  perhaps, 
rendered    him  the    more    fufceptible    of  a 
fever  at  that  time  epidemic  in  the  country, 
and  made  the  difeafe  more  malignant  after 
it  had  feized   him.     He  died  after  a  fhort 
illnefs,  leaving  his   widow  in  the   deepeft 

affiicTion,   with  little  more  left  of  her  own 

i 

moderate  fortune  than  was  barely  fufficient 
to  maintain  herfelf  and  child  in  a  very 
ceconomical  .manner.  The  relation  with 

whom 
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whom  fhe  had  lived  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage had  died  a  little  before. 

It  was  formerly  mentioned,  that  Lord 
Torpid' s  younger  brother  the  General  went 
early  into  the  army.  His  fortune  was  but 
fmall,  and  had  it  been  larger  he  would  pro- 
bably have  diffipated  it,  becaufe  he  had  then 
no  idea  of  oeconomy,  and  lent  money  to 
all  his  companions  who  afked  him.  When 
his  patrimony  was  exhaufted,  and  when  he 
found  he  could  recover  little  or  nothing  of 
the  money  he  had  lent,  he  applied  to  his 
brother,  who,  to  the  young  man's  aftonifh- 
ment,  refufed  him  all  pecuniary  affiftance. 
Lord  Torpid,  on  his  part,  was  as  much 
furprifed  at  his  brother's  requeft,  as  the 
young  Officer  had  been  at  his  Lordfhip's 
refufal ;  for  this  Nobleman  thought  nothing 
could  be  a  greater  mark  of  weaknefs  than 
for  a  man,  during  his  own  life,  to  give  any 
confiderable  fum  of  money  to  another. 
"  You  read  of  fuch  things  in  books,  par- 
ticularly in  romances,"  faid  he;  "  but  that 
does  not  make  it  the  Icfs  abfurdj  for  ia 
every  man's  own  opinion  he  has  too  little 

money 
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inoney  for  himfelf.  This  being  granted,'* 
faid  Lord  Torpid,  **  and  I  never  met  with 
one  candid  man  in  my  life  who  would 
deny  it,  he  muft  be  a  fool  who  gives  to 
others  any  of  that  of  which  he  has  too  lit- 
tle himfelf."  But  although  his  Lordlhip 
was  not  fuch  a  fool  as  to  part  with  his 
money  to  ferve  his  brother,  he  wifhed  him 
to  reap  as  much  benefit  as  poffible  from  his 
family  influence  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  perfonal  merit  of  the  bro- 
ther, he  was  promoted  with  great  rapidity, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life.  He  had  been  on 
fervice  abroad  when  his  fitter  married  Mr. 
Nevile ;  and  when  he  returned  to  England, 
he  greatly  difapproved  of  his  brother's  be- 
haviour and  that  of  Lady  Lofty  to  their 
unfortunate  fifter^  ftrongly  urging  them  to 
wait  on  the  difconfolate  widow,  and  to 
affift  her  and  her  fon  with  their  influence 
and  purfe.  Lord  Torpid  might  have  been 
perfuaded  to  the  firft  had  not  the  fecond 
been  linked  to  it;  her  Ladyfhip  could  never 
have  been  perfuaded  to  either.  She  told 
the  Colonel,  in  anfwer  to  what  he  urged  in 
VOL.  ir.  K  K  favour 
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favour  of  her  fitter,  "  that  it  was  beneath, 
any  of  their  family  to  marry  a  Clergyman, 
even  although  he  had  been  a  Biftiop ;  be- 
caufe,"  continued  her  Ladyihip,  "  now, 
when  religion  is  entirely  out  of  fafhion, 
men  of  family  are  averfe  to  be  of  the 
profeffion,  and  therefore  there  is  a  necef- 
fity  to  create  mean  men  Bifhops,  becaufe 
it  is  better  to  have  any  kind  of  Bifhops 
than  no  Bifhops  at  all.  But  let  me  tell 
you,  brother,"  added  ihe,  with  an  indig- 
nant voice,  "  for  a  daughter  of  Earl  Torpid 
to  ftoop  ib  low  as  to  an  undignified  Clergy- 
man is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgiven ;  and  you 
may  do  as  you  pleafe,  but,  as  for  my  part, 
I  am  determined  never  to  fee  her  face 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next." 

"  Are  you  fure,  filler,"  faid  the  Colonel, 
"  that  it  will  not-  be  a  greater  misfortune  for 
you  never  to  fee  her  in  the  next  world,  than 
it  can  poffiblybe  to  her  not  to  fee  you  in  this?" 

Having  faid  this  he  left  her  abruptly^ 
and  fet  out  the  following  day  on  a  journey 
to  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  Mrs. 
Nevile  refidcd.  At  the  laft  ftage  he  was 
informed,  that  &e  lived  at  a  fmall  neat 

houfe 
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houfe  at  no  great  diftance  from  her  former 
dwelling,  which  had  been  let  to  her  at  a  very- 
moderate  rent  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
bf  Grafton,  who  refided  in  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood ;  he  was  alfo  told  that  fhe  was 
univerfally  loved  and  refpected,  both  on  her 
own  account,  and  from  regard  to  her  huf- 
band's  memory.  When  the  Colonel  inquired 
the  way  to  her  houfe,  a  clufter  of  villagers, 
juft  returned  from  their  labour  in  the  field, 
all  in  one  voice  offered  to  conduct  him. 

"  It  is  not,"  faid  the  landlord  of  the 
inn,  "  in  the  hope  of  being  paid  for  their 
trouble  that  they  are  fo  ready  to  fhew  you 
Mrs.  Nevile's  dwelling,  but  becaufe  they  all 
wiQi  to  have  an  excufe  for  waiting  on  her ; 
for,  considering  how  little  money  ihe  has  to 
fpend,  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  how  much  fhe 
is  honoured." 

*  Why  wonderful  ?"  faid  the  Colonel. 

"  Becaufe,"  renamed  the  landlord,  "what- 
ever may  be  the  cafe  in  London,  in  this  poor 
parifh  people  are  honoured  juft  according  to 
the  money  they  fpend." 

The  Colonel  found  Mrs.  Nevile  with  her 

fon.     After  fpending  three  delightful  days 
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with  them,  lie  propofed  that  flic  fhould  re- 
fide  for  the  future  in  London,  as,  without' 
any  inconvenience  to  himfelf,  he  could 
enabled  her  to  do  fo,  having  lately  re- 
ceived a  confiderable  legacy  from  a  rela- 
tion ;  "  which,  by  the  way,"  added  this 
generous  ibldier,  "  if  the  old  Lady  had 
judged  right,  fhe  would  have  bequeathed' 
to  you,  my  dear  fifter,  or  to  my  young 
friend  here.  But  as  fhe  has  left  that  duty 
to  me,  let  it  be  divided  between  us  while  we 
live,  and  at  our  death  it  is  fifty  to  one  that 
he  fhall  have  it  all." 

Mrs.  Nevile,  after  expreifmg  a  becoming' 
fenfe  of  gratitude,  gave  fuch  reafons  for  her 
declining  to  quit  the  country  for  the  capital, 
where  fhe  knew  the  Colonel  himfelf  feldom 
refided,  as  fatisiied  him  of  the  propriety  of 
her  choice.  He  waited  on  Mr.  Grafton, 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  acquainted, 
to  thank  him  for  the  attentions  which  that 
gentleman  and  his  family  had  fhewn  to 
Mrs.  Nevile.  And  affuring  her  that  he 
would  vifit  her  as  often  as  his  affairs  would 
permit,  he  took  leave  of  his  fifter  and  her 
foB,  leaving  them  on  a  more  intimate  foot-- 
*3-  lag 
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Ing  with  the  Grafton  family  than  ever. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grafton  had  two  daughters  J 
the  eldeft  was  the  favourite  of  the  mother, 
whom  (he  accompanied  on  all  her  vifits  to 
the  neighbouring  families.  Thefe  vifits 
fometimes  lafted  feveral  days.  On  fuch  oc- 
.cafions,  Maria,  the  younger,  was  left  to  the 
,care  of  Mrs.  Nevile.  This  Lady  foon  dif- 
covered  many  amiable  qualities  in  the  child, 
who,  as  might  have  been  expected,  became 
snore  attached  to  that  Lady  than  to  her 
own  mother. 

Young  Nevile  alfo  fhewed  an  evident 
partiality  for  Maria  Grafton.  But  what 
made  a  lafting  impreffion  on  the  boy's  mind 
was,  the  exceffive  affliction  {he  manifested  at 
the  death  of  his  mother ;  an  event  which 
took  place  when  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  Maria  three  years  younger,. 
He  had  been  greatly  {hocked  to  fee  people, 
even  thofe  who  had  expreffed  much  efteem 
for  his  mother,  going  about  their  bufmefe 
as  ufual  very  foon  after  her  death,  which  he 
confidered  as  the  greateft  of  all  calamities  :— 
this  was  not  the  cafe  with  Maria.  She 
Ceemed  to  have  loft  a  relifti  for  all  her 
K  K  3  former 
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former  purfuits,  and  by  fhewing  a  degree  of 
farrow  more  in  unifon  with  his  own,  filled 
his  mind  with  gratitude  and  efteem.     The 
Colonel  was  with  his  regiment  in  Ireland  at 
the  time  of  his  fifter's  death.     When  he 
returned  to  England,  he  took  his  nephew 
from   the   fchool   in    which   he   had  been, 
boarded  by  his  mother,  and  placed  him  in 
an   Academy    near   London ;    and   having 
afterwards    obtained  a  commiffion  in   the 
army  for  the  youth,  he  fent  him  to  join  his 
corps,  recommending  him  to  the  particular 
attention  of  an  old  Officer,  a  friend  of  his  own, 
•who  at  that  time  commanded  the  regiment. 
Mr.  Grafton  was  extremely  fond  of  the 
country,  and  had  he  followed  his  own  in- 
clination, he  would  have  paft  three-fourths 
of  the  year  on  his  eftate;  but  his  Lady  had 
a  decided  tafte  for  a  town  life.     She  ge^ 
nerally  went  to  London  with  her  eldeft 
daughter  a  month  or  fix  weeks  before  her 
hufband,  and  he  returned  to  the  country 
about  the  fame  fpace  of  time   before  his 
wife.     During  the  two  laft  years  of  his  life 
Jiis   young   daughter,  Maria,  remained   in 
{he  country,  and  returned  to  it  with  him. 
15 
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The  different  taftes  of  Mr.  and  Sirs. 
Grafton  refpedYmg  the  town  and  country, 
difturbed  the  hufband  much  more  than  the 
wife.  She  could  enjoy  the  amuiements  of 
the  capital  without  once  troubling  herfelf 
how  he  parTed  his  time  in  the  country ;  but 
he  was  not  poffeffed  of  the  fame  degree  of 
indifference  refpeding  her;  and  endeavoured 
fometimes  to  prevail  on  her  to  remain  with 
him  after  the  period  fixed  for  her  return  to 
the  capital.  He  feldom  fucceeded ;  for  Mrs. 
Grafton  declared,  that  fhe  never  could 
breathe  with  freedom  in  the  country,  whereas 
the  air  of  the  town  always  agreed  with  her. 

During  the  laft  illnefs  of  her  hufband, 
however,  fhe  was  detained  full  two  months 
longer  than  ufual  with  him  in  the  country ; 
but  fhe  fet  out  for  London  immediately 
after  his  death,  becaufe,  as  fhe  faid  her- 
felf, the  preparations  for  his  funeral  would 
have  given  additional  diftrefs  to  a  mind  fo 
overwhelmed  with  affliction  as  hers. 

In  the  capital,  Mrs.  Grafton  feemed  as 

forrowful  as  the  deepeft  weeds  could  make 

her ;     but    although     fhe    avoided    public 

amufements  for  fome  time,  fhe  could  not 
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help  condemning  a  cuftom  which  deprived 
people  in  her  fituation  from  what  was  fq 
well  adapted  for  alleviating  their  grief. 
When  the  mournful  period  was  over,  ihe 
plunged  into  faihionable  diffipation  with  a 
degree  of  keennefs  that  proved  deftru&ive 
to  her  conftitutiop,  which  had  always  been 
rather  delicate.  Her  phyficians  advifed  her 
to  go  to  Nice ;  and  fhe  let  out  accordingly^ 
accompanied  by  both  her  daughters. 
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juravi  quoties  rediturum  ad  limina  nunquam  ? 

Quum  bene  juravi,  pes  tamen  ipfe  redit.         TIBULLUS. 


the  time  that  young  Nevile  entered 
the  army,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
duties  of  his  profeffion,  and  to  whatever 
could  tend  to  accomplifh  him  as  an  Officer, 
with  diligence  and  fuccefs.  By  the  intereft 
of  his  uncle,  he  was,  in  a  few  years,  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  a  regi- 
ment at  Gibraltar,  which  he  directly  joined. 
"When  the  regiment  was  ordered  home, 
Captain  Nevile  was  prevailed  on  by  a 
young  Nobleman  who  had  vifited  that  gar- 
rifon  to  accompany  him  to  England  through 
Spain  and  France.  Soon  after  their  arrival 
at  Paris,  the  Captain  received  a  letter  from 
his  uncle,  advifing  him  to  remain  two  or 
three  months  at  that  capital  ;  becaufe,  fmce 
accident  had  thrown  him  there,  he  would 
be  forry  to  fee  him  return  without  being  a 
little  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  dif- 
pofition  of  its  inhabitants.  He  fent  him 

at 
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at  the  fame  time  a  fufficient  remittance  to 
-enable  him  to  fulfil  what  was  expected  of 
him.  The  Colonel  had  no  fondnefs  for  the 
married  flate,  which  he  thought  almoft  in- 
epnfiftent  with  the  duties  of  a  military  life. 
In  his  letters  to  his  nephew,  he  warned  him 
againft  a  folly,  "  which,"  he  faid,  "  had 
fclafted  the  glory  of  many  a  hopeful  Officer." 
He  placed  the  condition  of  a  foldier,  en- 
tangled with  a  wife  and  children,  in  a  hun- 
dred ridiculous  points  of  light;  and  aflured 
•his  nephew,  that  if  he  feH  into  that  fnare 
before  he  had  obtained  a  regiment,  he  muft 
Jay  his  account  with  lofmg  his  friendship 
for  ever. 

As  Captain  Nevile's  predominant  wifh 
was  to  acquire  knowledge  in  his  profeflion, 
and  as  he  had  not  the  leaft  dcfire  to  be 
married,  he  aiTured  his  uncle  that  he  would 
not  accept  a  regiment  to-morrow,  if  a  wife 
•were  to  be  clogged  to  it. 

A  very  fhort  time  afterwards,  however, 
he  was  informed,  that  Mrs.  Grafton,  with 
her  two  daughters,  were  at  Paris  in  their 
way  to  Nice.  The  eldeft  Mifs  Grafton 
was  much  of  her  motber's  difpofition,  fond 

of 
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of  diffipation,  continually  flying  from  place 
to  place,  and  preferring  that  which  was 
moft  crowded.  Her  favouritejolifary  amufer 
nient  was  dancing  before  a  looking-glafs. 

Mrs.  Grafton,  at  her  firft  arrival  in  Paris, 
ufually  fpent  the  forenoon  in  driving  to  va- 
rious public  places  in  that  city  and  its  envi- 
rons ;  in  the  evenings  fhe  took  her  daugh- 
ters to  the  Opera,  or  fome  other  of  the 
Theatres.  A  young  Englifh  Gentleman 
generally  accompanied  them ;  he  feemed 
to  have  a  partiality  for  the  eldeft  of  the 
young  Ladies,  which  (he  returned  with  lefs 
equivocal  marks  of  attention  to  him. 

As  Maria  Grafton  had  been  quite  a  child 
when  Captain  Nevile  left  her  in  the  coun- 
try, the  attachment  he  had  to  her  could  not 
be  called  love,  yet  he  had  ever  retained  a 
very  tender  remembrance  of  her ;  and 
when  he  met  her  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
the  improvement  of  her  looks,  and  the  riling 
beauties  of  her  perfon,  were  moft  likely  to 
communicate  to  his  breaft  all  the  warmth  of 
that  paflion.  Her  complexion  was  pale, 
her  eyes  fweetly  penetrating ;  there  was 
much  mind  in  her  countenance,  which,  on 

the 
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the  whole,  had  a  melancholy  caft,  exciting 
a  defire  in  all  who  faw  her  to  know  the 
fource  of  her  melancholy,  and  a  itrong  wiftj 
to  remove  it. 

As  this  young  Lady  had  a  great  inclinar 
tion  to  improve  herfelf  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  ilie  fometimes  de* 
clined  driving  out  with  her  mother  and 
fifter,  and  ftaid  at  home  to  read,  or  to  con- 
verfe  with  the  landlady  of  the  hotel  and  her 
daughter,  both  agreeable  women.  This  was 
the  ufual  way  in  which  fhe  fpent  the  forenoon 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  Captain  Nevile 
at  Paris.  He  called  on.e  morning  after 
Mrs.  Grafton  had  driven  out,  and  found 
Maria  with  the  landlady  and  her  daughter. 
He  paffed  two  hours  with  her,  although 
they  did  not  remain  half  the  time. 
When  Mrs.  Grafton  returned,  Maria,  with 
her  ufual  ingenuoufnefs,  mentioned  her 
having  had  a  long  vifit  from  Captain 
Nevile,  who  had  promifed  to  breakfaft 
with  them  the  following  day.  Mrs,  Graf- 
ton  received  him  with  kindnefs,  and  after 
breakfaft,  when  the  carnage  was  an- 
nounced, fhe  faid,  that  as  £he  had  pro- 
mifed 
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Jnifed  to  call  for  a  gentleman  and  lady  to 
carry  them  to  St.  Cloud,  (he  could  not  take 
Maria  and  the  Captain  in  her  carnage. 
So  faying,  fhe  left  them  together,  and 
went  away  with  her  eldeft  daughter ;  in  the 
fame  manner  fhe  left  them  in  the  evening^ 
as  often  as  the  Englifh  Gentleman  above- 
mentioned  attended  them  to  the  play  or 
opera  ;  but  when  he  was  not  to  be  of  the 
party,  fhe  invited  Nevile  to  accompany  her 
with  both  daughters.  This,  however,  hap- 
pened feldom,  and  few  days  pafled  in  which 
he  did  not  fpend  feveral  hours  with  Maria. 
The  pleafure  he  took  in  her  company  and 
converfation  augmented  every  day. 

Nothing  can  more  flrongly  mark  how 
much  the  love  of  diffipation  can  deprive  a 
woman  of  reflection  and  every  lenfe  of 
duty,  than  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Grafton, 
in  leaving  her  daughter  in  this  manner, 
on  the  moil  flippery  of  all  declivities,  down 
which  fo  many  young  women  inadvertently 
flide  to  irretrievable  ruin. 

With  every  opportunity  of  vifiting  and 
being  with  Maria  alone,  while  Nevile's  ex- 
preffions  marked  the  meft  devoted  attach- 
ment,, 
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ment,  and  his  looks  all  the  ardour  of  love, 
his  behaviour  was  under  the  reftraint  of 
delicacy,  the  laws  of  which  were  in  his 
eyes  the  more  facred,  becaufe  he  was  con- 
vinced that,  with  every  virtuous  fentiment, 
love  was  intermingled  in  her  breaft,  and 
becaufe  he  faw  that  her  confidence  in  his 
honour  was  unbounded. 

But  while  the  thoughtlefsnefs  and  levity 
of  Mrs.  Grafton  expofed  her  daughter  to 
the  moft  imminent  danger,  Captain  Nevile 
began  to  reflect  on  his  own  fituation,  and 
that  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved.  He 
plainly  perceived  now,  that  he  would  have 
no  reluctance  againft  accepting  a  regiment 
burdened  by  Maria  for  his  wife.  But  his 
fole  dependance  being  on  his  uncle,  whole 
favor  he  was  perfuaded  would  be  loft  for 
ever  by  his  marrying,  he  could  not  think 
of  making  fo  ram  a  propofal.  How  then 
could  he  anfvver  for  continuing  this  inti- 
macy, and  playing  with  the  affections  of  a 
virtuous  woman  ?  He  refolved  to  withdraw 
from  her,  and  to  do  it  with  delicacy,  and 
by  degrees.  But  he  executed  this  refo* 
lu}ion  with  fo  very  great  delicacy,  that 

Maria 
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Maria  herfelf  had  no  fufpicion  that  he  had 
ever  formed  it.  Every  day,  however,  as 
he  was  on  his  way  to  vifit  her,  he  deter- 
mined that  he  would  not  go  fo  early  the 
next,  and  that  he  would  not  go  at  all  the  day 
following  ;  yet  the  next  day,  and  the  day 
following,  and  the  day  following  that,  he 
regularly  found  himfelf  at  the  gate  of  the 
Hotel,  a  little  after  the  carriage  drove  from 
it  with  Mrs.  Grafton  and  her  elded  daugh- 
ter. So  far  from  being  able  to  diminim  the 
number,  or  fhorten  the  length  of  his  vilits, 
he  became  more  impatient  every  day  till 
the  hour  of  his  vifit  mould  arrive,  and  was 
as  unwilling  to  end  each,  as  he  had  been 
impatient  to  begin  it.  At  length,  entirely 
forgetting  the  injunctions  of  his  uncle,  he 
made  a  propofal  of  marriage. 

Maria  was  not  ignorant  that  Nevile's 
fortune  depended  on  his  uncle.  She  well 
knew  the  Colonel's  prejudices  againft  mar- 
riage. She  remembered  to  have  heard  her 
father  repeat  fome  of  his  farcafms  againft 
the  ftate  in  general,  and  the  peculiar  ridi- 
cule which  attended  young  Officers  of  the 
army  who  were  entangled  in  it.  She  put 

the 
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the  Op.ta'm  in  mind  of  all  this,  and  while 
fhe  avowed  her  regard  for  him,  (he  ftated 
that  her  own  fortune  was  at  beft  but  fmall, 
and,  from  what  fhe  had  heard,  not  quite 
fecure.  She  concluded  by  faying,  that  fhe 
was  convinced  her  mother  would  be  as 
averfe  to  his  propofal  as  his  uncle. 

When  the  young  Lady  ftated  thofe  rea- 
fons  againft  their  marrying,  fhe  was  fen-' 
fible  they  could  not  be  anfwered  ;  yet  fhe 
•was  pleafed  to  hear  him  attempt  it.  The 
imprudence  of  what  they  were  about  to  do 
was  too  obvious  for  either  not  to  perceive 
it ;  they  proceeded  notwithstanding.  In 
this  inftance,  therefore,  "the  head  was  not 
the  dupe,  but  the  vi&im  of  the  heart.  They 
were  privately  married  by  a  young  Englifh 
Clergyman  who  happened  at  that  time  to 
be  at  Paris,  who  was  bound  by  the  ftrongeft 
engagements  to  keer^it  fecret  until  he  fhould 
have  liberty  from  one  or  other  of  the  par- 
ties to  divulge  it. 

Captain  Nevile  had  obtained  fix  months 
leave  of  abfence  from  his  regiment ;  but 
long  before  it  was  expired,  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  uncle,  in  the  prefence  of 

Maria. 
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AH  his  endeavours  to  conceal  the  contents 
from  her  were  fruitlefs.  By  this  letter  he 
was  informed,  that  .the  Colonel  was  ap- 
pointed -to  a  command  abroad  with  the 
fank  of  Brigadier- General,  and  propofed 
to  take  him  as  his  Major  of  Brigade.  He 
concludes  in  thefe  words : — "  I  will  frankly 
*ell  you,  my  dear  Edward,  that  I  once 
intended  another  for  that  office,  who  has 
more  experience  than  yourfelf;  but  being 
juft  informed  that  he  has  been  blockhead 
enough  to  marry,  I  have  fixed  on  you ; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  no  experience  can 
compenfate  the  folly  of  a  foldier's  adding  a 
wife  to  his  baggage.  I  know  how  happy 
this  news  will  make  you  ;  for  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe  from  the  prefent  appearance 
of  public  affairs,  that  we  mail  foon  be  in 
action,  and  that  you  will  have  early  oppor- 
tunities of  diftinguilhing  yourfelf  as  you 
have  long  wifhed." 

No  man  delighted  more  in  the  "  neigh- 
ing fteed,  the  fhrill  trump,  the  fpirit-ftirring 
drum,  and  ear-piercing  fife,5*  than  Captain 
Nevile  j  but  his  paffion  did  not  flop  there. 
He  was  not  one  of  thofe  who  vapour  in  the 
trappings,  knowing  that  they  are  not  to  be 
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expofed  to  the  dangers  of  war.  With  a 
breaft  panting  for  military  renown,  laudum- 
que  immenfa  cupldo,  he  would  have  had  no 
pleafure  in  praife,  except  he  had  been  con- 
fcious  of  having  deferved  it. 

Maria  had  from  her  childhood  known 
that  fuch  was  his  turn  of  mind.  This  was, 
perhaps,  one  fource  of  her  love  ;  for  (he 
herfelf  was  fomewhat '  of  an  enthufiaft. 
When  fhe  faw  him  filent  and  penfive  after 
perufmg  the  letter,  "  Fear  not  any  oppofi- 
tion  from  me,  my  deareft  Nevile,"  faid  fhe. 
"  The  part  I  have  to  a<£t  is  painful,  but  it 
requires  no  hefitation.  I  knew  what  I  was 
liable  to  be  expofed  to  when  I  gave  you  my 
hand,  but  I  had  given  you  my  heart  be- 
fore ;  and  I  believe  I  mould  not  have  been 
able  to  prevent  myfelf  from  taking  the 
neareft  intereft  in  you,  even  although  I  had 
not  been  your  wife.  On  the  prefent  occa- 
fion  I  think  as  you  do.  Your  honour  is 
dearer  than  your  life  to  me;  and  I  am 
clearly  convinced,  that  it  is  now  more  ne- 
ceflary  than  ever  that  our  marriage  fhould 
be  concealed  from  your  uncle,  and  for  that 
reafon  from  all  the  reft  of  the  world." ' 

Nevile 
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Nevile  faid  every  thing  that  love  could 
dictate  in  anfwer  to  this ;  encouraging  her 
with  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  mind  o£ 
his  uncle  to  their  marriage  as  foon  as  the 
war  fliould  be  ended,  and  putting  her  in 
mind  that  •  they  muft  have  been  feparated 
during  its  continuance  at  all  events.  But 
a  little  afterwards,  feeing  tears  falling  from 
her  eyes,  he  faid,  "  My  deareft  love,  if,  on 
reflection,  you  wi(h  that  our  marriage  fhould 
be  immediately  declared,  I  will  inform 
my  uncle,  and  it  is  not  impoffible  but  he 
may  be  perfuaded  to ~" 

"  My  friend,"  faid  (he,  interrupting  him; 
"  my  regretting  the  neceflity  of  concealing 
our  marriage  does  hot  imply  that  I  with  it 
revealed,  neither  is  my  forrow  at  the 
thoughts  of  your  leaving  me  a  prefumptioa 
that  I  wifh  you  to  flay.  I  would  pluck 
this  fond  flutterer  from  my  breaft,"  added 
{he,  laying  her  hand  on  her  heart,  "  rather 
than  endeavour  to  influence  you  to  any 
meafure  contrary  to  duty  and  honour." 

A  fliort  time  after  this,  having  arranged 

a  plan    of  correfponding  by  letters,   they 

feparated.     Thofe  who  with  equal  love  and 
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fenfibility  have  been  in  a  fimilar  fituation 
will  have  a  juft  idea  of  the  agony  of  this 
feparation. 

The  Colonel  and  his  nephew  embarked 
a  very  fhort  time  after  the  latter  arrived  at 
London.  It  happened  fortunately  for 
Maria,  that  at  this  time  Mrs.  Mufgrave,  a 
widow  lady  and  elder  fitter  of  Mrs.  Grafton, 
came  to  Paris.  She  had  left  England  on 
hearing  that  her  fitter  was  worfe,  with  the 
defign  of  accompanying  her  to  Nice.  This 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  either  to  Mrs. 
Grafton  or  her  eldeft  daughter.  They 
were  meditating  by  what  means  they  might 
make  her  change  her  refolution,  when 
Maria  being  feifed  with  occafional  fits  of 
ficknefs,  attended  fometimes  with  fainting, 
the  phyfician  declared  that  the  journey  to 
Nice  would  be  improper  for  her.  On  which 
Mrs.  Mufgrave  propofed,  that  her  fitter, 
with  her  eldeft  daughter,  fhould  proceed 
directly  to  Nice,  and  that  fhe  herfelf  would 
remain  at  Paris  with  Maria  until  ihe  was 
fully  recovered,  and  then  either  go  to  Nice 
or  return  to  England,  as  it  might  be  judged 
proper.  This  was  precifely  what  Mrs. 
I  Grafton 
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Grafton  and  her  eldeft  daughter  wifhed,  and 
they  fet  out  on  their  journey  accordingly. 

To  fave  her  hufband  from  additional 
uneafmefs,  Maria  had  concealed  from  him 
that  (he  had  reafon  to  believe  herfelf  with 
child;  but  on  her  complaints  continuing, 
and  fome  alteration  in  her  fhape  being  dif- 
cernible,  Mrs.  Mufgrave  was  alarmed.  She 
queftioned  her  niece,  who  being  incapable 
of  prevarication,  her  real  fituation  was  dif- 
covered.  During  this  humiliating  fcene, 
Maria  never  dropped  an  expreffion  that 
could  give  reafon  to  believe  that  fhe  was 
married.  The  heart  of  Mrs.  Mufgrave, 
therefore,  was  wrung  with  anguifh  at  the 
ruinous  condition  to  which  fhe  thought  a 
relation,  whom  fhe  had  hitherto  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem,  and  for  whom  fhe  ftill  had 
the  moft  tender  afFedion,  was  reduced. 
She  allowed  no  upbraiding  expreffion,  how- 
ever, to  fall  from  her  lips,  but  faid  every 
thing  that  fhe  thought  could  tend  to  foothe 
her  niece's  mind,  and  alleviate  her  afflic- 
tion. "  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with 
your  virtuous  inclinations,  my  dear  Maria," 
faid  fhe,  "  to  have  any  doubt  but  that  the 
L  L  3  moil 
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mod  perfidious  art  has  been  employed 
againft  you;  lam  convinced  you  muft  have 
been  feduced  by  the  fnares  of  fome  per- 
jured villain." 

"  Ah,  no,  no,  cried  the  ingenuous  girl; 
there  was  no  feducer  but  my  own  heart. 
I  am  connected  with  no  villain,  but  with 
the  moft  honourable  of  mankind." 

"  Heaven  be  praifed!  you  are  then 
married!"  exclaimed  the  aunt. 

"  I  do  not  fay  fo,"  replied  Maria;  "  I  will 
fay  nothing  unlefs  you  promife,  unlefs  you 
fwear  to  me  in  the  moft  folemn  manner, 
to  conceal  what  I  arn  to  declare  from  my 
mother,  and  never  to  divulge  it  to  any  of 
the  human  race  without  my  confent.'' 

Mrs.  Mufgrave  having  given  her  all  the 
aflurances  fhe  exacted,  Maria  informed  her 
of  the  whole,  and  thtreby  infinitely  re- 
lieved the  diftrefled  fpirit  of  her  aunt, 
who  had  the  beft  opinion  of  Nevile,  knew 
how  he  was  circumftanced  with  refped:  to 
his  uncle,  of  whofe  being  reconciled  at 
fome  future  period  to  the  marriage  fhe 
had  little  doubt.  She  turned  her  whole 
attention,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  arrange- 
ments 
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merits  neceflary  for  concealing  the  ftate  in 
which  her  niece  was,  and  adopted  in  all 
refpecl:s  that  conduct  and  behaviour  fhe 
thought  moil  likely  to  fupport  her  fpirits. 
She  hired  a  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  without  giving  up  her  lodgings  in 
town,  £he  went  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
as  was  moft  conducive  to  the  end  fhe  had 
in  view.  When  Maria  was  removed  to 
the  houfe  of  an  accoucheur,  it  was  be- 
lieved at  her  lodgings  that  fhe  was  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  country  it  was  thought 
fhe  was  in  town.  She  was  delivered  of  a 
boy;  a  wet  nurfe  had  been  previoufly 
provided.,  who  carried  the  child  to  her 
own  houfe.  When  it  could  be  done  with 
fafety,  Maria  was  tranfported  to  the  coun- 
try, and  did  not  appear  in  town  till  fhe 
was  fully  recovered;  the  accoucheur  and 
nurfe  not  knowing  the  name,  connections, 
or  even  the  country  of  the  Lady;  indeed 
they  imagined  her  a  native  of  Germany, 
becaufe  the  perfon  who  was  Mrs.  Muf- 
grave's  principal  agent  in  the  whole  tranf- 
a&ions  was  a  German.  The  houfe  of  the 
nurfe  was  in  a  healthy  lituation  in  the 
L  L  4  fkirts 
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fkirts  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Mufgrave  and 
Maria  went  there  frequently ;  at  their  firft 
vifit  they  were  introduced  by  the  German 
as  friends  of  the  child's  mother,  who 
would  call  occafionally  to  fee  him.  He 
was  chrifiened  by  the  name  of  Edward, 
by  the  fame  Clergyman  who  had  married 
his  parents.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
at  the  houfe  of  the  German,  who  was  a 
Proteftanr,  none  being  prefent  but  the 
mother,  the  aunt,  and  him.  The  nurfe 
returned  with  the  child,  without  knowing 
what  had  happened. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that 
•were  ufed  to  conceal  from  the  nurfe  that 
the  young  Lady  who  vifited  her  was  the 
mother  of  the  child  {he  fuckled,  yet  the  fre- 
quency of  Maria's  vifits,  the  looks  of  melt- 
ing fondnefs  me  threw  on  the  infant,  the 
rapturous  manner  in  which  fhe  carefled 
him,  the  tears  that  fometimes  fell  from 
her  eyes  on  leaving  him,  muft  have  given 
her  the  ftrongeft  fufpicions.  This  reflection 
gave  uneafmefs  to  Mrs.  Mufgrave,  and  me 
earneftly  advifed  her  niece  to  go  to  the 
phild  feldomer,  and  to  conduct  herfclf  with 

greater 
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greater  circumfpection  when  me  went; 
Maria  was  not  able  to  obferve  her  aunt's 
injunctions  in  either  of  thefe  points;  fhe 
perfifted  in  vifiting  the  child,  and  the  real 
character  of  a  mother  was  always  burfting 
through  the  affumed  perfonage  of  a  mo- 
ther's friend.  Mrs.  Mufgrave  propofed 
fending  the  child  to  England;  Maria  would 
not  agree  to  this,  until  they  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Grafton,  informing  them 
that  inftead  of  proceeding,  fhe  was  about 
to  return,  and  defiring  them  not  to  leave 
Paris  till  (he  mould  arrive  there.  Maria 
becoming  apprehenfive,  that  what  me  was 
fo  anxious  to  conceal  would  be  difcovered, 
agreed  to  Mrs.  Mufgrave's  propofal.  That 
Lady  had  already  written,  concerning  the 
child,  to  a  confidential  perfon  who  lived  in  a 
remote  part  of  England,  and  had  received  a 
fatisfactory  anfwer,  that  every  thing  would 
be  arranged  as  directed  for  the  child's  recep- 
tion. The  next  important  meafure  was  to 
find  a  proper  perfon  to  conduct  the  nurfe 
and  child  to  England.  The  German,  who 
had  hitherto  been  Mrs.  Mufgrave's  confi- 
dential agent,  could  not  leave  Paris  at  that 

particular 
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particular  time;  he  heard  however  of  a 
perfon  who  acted  as  butler  to  an  Englifh 
family  lately  arrived.  This  family  was 
going  to  the  South  of  France,  where  they 
intended  to  refide  two  years  on  a  plan  of 
ceconomy.  The  mafter  had  reafon  to  fuf- 
ped  his  butler  of  fraudulent  practices,  which 
although  he  had  not  a  complete  proof  of, 
inclined  him  to  get  rid  of  the  man.  This 
fellow,  whofe  name  was  Grimflone,  had 
been  engaged  for  a  year,  but  being  aware  of 
his  matter's  fufpicions,  confcious  that  they 
\vere  well  founded,  and  at  the  fame  time 
hearing  that  the  German  had  been  inquir- 
ing after  a  perfon  to  execute  a  commiffion 
in  England,  he  informed  his  mafter,  that 
if  he  would  give  him  a  very  good  character 
to  the  German,  he  was  ready  to  leave  his 
fervice  on  his  paying  his  wages  till  that  day. 
The  mafter  did  not  hefitate  to  fubfcribe 
a  declaration  prepared  by  Grimftone  him- 
felf,  that  he  was  a  diligent  and  honeji  fervant 
•worthy  of  all  trujl.  .  Had  this  declaration 
only  afTerted  that  Grimftone  was  juft  as 
honeft  a  man  as  his  mafter,  the  latter  might 
have  figned  it  with  a  fafe  confcience. 

The 
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The  German  having  fhown  Mrs.  Muf- 
grave  this  paper,  Grimftone  was  engaged 
and  ordered  to  prepare  for  the  journey. 

Maria  had  employed  a   Jeweller  to  en- 
grave in  cypher  the   initial   letters  of   her 
hufband's  name   and   her  own  on  a   final}, 
plate  of  gold,  and  afterwards  to  cut  it  in  iuch 
a  manner,  that  one  half  of  each   letter  re- 
mained on  each  divifion  of  the   plate;   the 
two  divifions,   with  fome  of  her  own  hair 
interwoven  with  the  child's,  were  enclofed 
in  two  golden  cafes  of  the  mape  of  hearts, 
one  of  which  fhe  kept,  the   other  fhe  ftif- 
pended  to  the  neck  of  the   child,  dedring 
the  rmrfe   to  be  particularly   careful  of  it. 
Maria's  chief  amufement  for  fome  time  had 
teen  making  and  preparing  clothes  for  the 
child ;    what    part   me    thought    would   be 
needed   on   the  journey,   fhe   delivered   to 
the  nurfe,   to  be  put  into  her   own  trunk, 
the  remainder  me  put  with  twenty  guineas 
and  fome  other  things  into  a  box  of  a  par- 
ticular conftru&ion,  ftrengthened  with  hoops 
of  brafs,  and    grammatizing   the    furname 
Nevile,   me   ordered    the    words    Edward 
£,vilen  to  be  engraved  on  the  lid,  as  the 

name 
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name  of  the  proprietor.  The  key  of  this 
box,  being  enclofed  within  a  letter  and 
fealed,  was  directed  to  the  perfon  to  u-hofe 
care  the  infant  was  to  be  configned,  and 
delivered  to  the  nurfe  along  with  the  box, 
which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  they 
•were  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  The 
German  repeatedly  recommended  to  the 
nurfe  in  Grimftone's  hearing  to  be  particu- 
larly careful  that  this  box  fhould  not  be 
ftolen,  infifting  a  little  too  much  on  its 
value. 

On  the  day  of  their  fetting  out,  Maria 
having  wept  over  her  child,  and  embraced 
him  a  thoufand  times,  put  five  louis  into 
the  nurfe's  hand,  telling  her  that  the  mo- 
ther of  the  child  fent  them,  with  a  promife 
to  give  her  much  more  after  her  return ; 
but  when  fhe  began  to  carefs  the  infant 
anew,  Mrs.  Mufgrave,  fearing  that  the 
nurfe  might  fufpeft  what  in  reality  fhe  was 
already  convinced  of,  forced  her  away, 
fobbing  as  if  her  heart  had  been  ready  to 
break. 
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CHAP.     LXXXIX. 

The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear, 
That  fear,  to  hate;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both, 
To  worthy  danger,  and  defer ved  death. 

SH  AKESPE  AR  E. 

A  VERY  (hort  time  after  the  departure  of 
the  child,  Mrs.  and  Mifs  Grafton  ar- 
rived at  Paris;  the  former  was  evidently  in 
a  worfe  ftate  of  health  than  when  fhe  left  it, 
her  ftrength  had  rapidly  declined ;  flic  was 
quite  unable  to  attend  public  amufements, 
and  ftaid  moftly  at  home  ;  but  her  eldeft 
daughter's  ftrength  was  unimpaired,  and 
her  tafte  for  all  kinds  of  diflipation  being  as 
violent,  fhe  indulged  it  as  much  as  ever: 
fhe  faid  her  own  health  required  exercife 
juft  as  much  as  her  mother's  needed  confine- 
ment. While  Mrs.  Grafton  had  enjoyed 
good  health,  and  carried  her  eldeft  daughter 
to  every  fcene  of  public  or  private  amufe- 
ment,  (he  found  her  a  moft  complying 
child  and  agreeable  companion;  but  when 

weaknefo 
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\veaknefs  and  diftemper  obliged  her  i8 
keep  her  bed-chamber,  and  when  fhe  had 
no  refource  but  this  daughter's  company, 
the  unhappy  mother  difccvered  that  the 
young  Lady  was  quite  the  reverfe.  This 
difcovery  {hocked  her  greatly,  and  fhe 
would  have  written  to  Mrs.  Mufgrave  to 
join  her  at  Geneva,  had  fhe  not  taken  a 
notion,  that  her  difeafe  had  become  worfc 
by  the  ill  treatment  of  foreign  Phyficians, 
which  determined  her  to  return  at  all  rifks 
to  Paris,  in  the  view  of  having  her  fifterV 
and  Maria's  company  to  England,  the  only 
country,  as  fhe  firmly  believed,  in  which 
the  art  of  Medicine  was  at  all  underftood. 

Maria  was  exceedingly  moved  at  the 
emaciated  and  fickly  appearance  of  her 
mother,  to  whom  fhe  behaved  with  an 
affectionate  folicitude  and  attention,  that  the 
unhappy  woman  had  of  late  been  little 
accuftomed  to. 

This  contraft  in  the  behaviour  of  her 
two  daughters,  joined  to  the  remorfe  flie 
now  felt  for  her  own  conduct  to  a  very 
indulgent  hufband,  flung  her  confcience 
feverely^  at  one  time  fhe  was  fo  overpow- 
ered 
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ered  with  thofe  painful  reflections,  that  in 
the  prefence  of  Mrs.  Mufgrave,  juft  as  her 
eldeft  daughter,  drefied  for  the  Opera,  was 
'entering  the  room,  fhe  threw  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  Maria,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Qh,  my  child,  my  only  child,  how  ungrate- 
ful ha\e' I  been,  how  blind!  to  prefer-the 
moft  unfeeling  of  women  to  thee?" 

This  produced  a  new  glow  of  affection 
in  the  bread  of  Maria,  and  frefh  effufions 
of  tendernefs  from  the  eyes  of  both. 

Mifs  Grafton,  who  had  diflinctly  heard 
her  mother's  exclamation,  flood  for  fome 
moments  fpeechlefs,  and  being  quite  at  a 
lofs  how  to  behave,  fhe  flunk  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  her  mother  and  fifter,  neither 
of  whom  had  perceived  her,  locked  in  each 
other's  arms.  The  elder  fitter  returned  a 
good  deal  confounded  to  her  own  room, 
her  heart,  vibrated  between  remorfe  and  felf 
lovej  fhe  tried  to  find  caprice  and  iVsjuftice 
in  her  mother's  conduct,  to  palliate  the  in- 
gratitude of  her  own.  She  hefitated  whether 
fhe  fhould  go  to  the  Opera ;  but  a  fervant 
announcing,  that  the  perfon  who  was  to 
carry  her  waited  in  a  carriage  at  the  gate, 
15  this 
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this  decided  the  conteft;  fhe  went  to  the 
Opera. 

In  the  mean  time,  Grimftone  proceeded 
by  ihort  journies,  as  he  had  been  inftrudedj 
to  Calais 5   there  he  found  a  fhip   ready  to 
fail,  in  which  he  embarked  with  the  nurfe 
and  the  child ;  they  all  arrived  fafely  a  few 
hours  after  at  Dover.    This  fellow,  as  artful 
as  wicked,  although  he  was  an  entire  Gran- 
ger  to    the   nurfe    when    they    began   the 
journey,    became    too  intimate    with    her 
before  the  end  of  it.     London   lay  in  the 
road  from  Dover  to  the  abode  of  the  perlbn 
under  whofe  care  the  child  was  to  be  put. 
As  the  nurfe  had  been  ftrongly  enjoined  to 
proceed  with  all   convenient  fpeed  to  the 
end  of  the  journey,  Grimftone  found  fome 
difficulty  in  prevailing  on  her  to  pafs  a  few 
days  in  the  capital.    He  had  often  told  her, 
that  the  amuiements  and  public  buildings, 
and  wild  beads  of  London,  were  far  more 
elegant,    and    magnificent,    and   finer  than 
thofe  of  Paris;  to  prove  which,  he  wiined 
to  carry  her  to  Sadlcrs  Wells,  to  the  Monu- 
ment, and  to  the  Tower;  but  it  was  neceflary 
to  find  a  proper  perfon  to  take  care  of  the 

child. 
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fcm'ld.  He  was  informed  of  a  womarl,  whofe 
child,  a  few  months  old,  had  died  that  morn- 
ing of  a  fit,  and  Who  Wifhed  to  be  engaged 
as  a  wet  niirfe.  Grimftone  went  to  her 
direclly;  fhewas  a  healthy  looking  woman. 
When  he  told  her  the  bbjed  of  his  vifit,  fhe 
fell  a  crying ;  he  faid  fomething  to  comfort 
her  for  the  lofs  of  her  child ;  fhe  told  hiiti 
that  it  was  not  fo  much  the  death  of  the 
child  that  diftrefled  her,  as  her  not  having 
money  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of 
his  burial^  for  although  me  did  not  fcruple 
to  receive  charity  herfelf,  yet  (he  could  not 
bear  the  thought  that  her  child^  Who  was 
now  a  faint  in  heaven,  mould  be  buried  at 
the  expence  of  the  parifh.  Grimftone 
affured  her  that  he  would  fpare  her  that 
mortification,  and  immediately  fettled  the 
affair  of  the  burial  with  an  undertaker. 
This  quite  confoled  her;  and  the  French 
nurfe  devolved  the  care  of  her  infant  oil 
this  woman,  when  fhe  herfelf  happened  to 
be  on  parties  of  pleafure  with  Grimftone. 
The  imprudent  hints  that  had  fallen  from 
the  German,  refpedin^  the  value  of  the 
box,  had  friade  a  deep  impreflion  on  Grim- 
VOL.  it.  M  M  ftone, 
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(lone,  which  was  augmented  by  his  having 
heard  the  nurfe  fay,  that  befides  the  necef- 
faries  for  the  child,  fhe  had  feen  the  Lady 
put  a  purfe  of  louis  into  the  box,  immedi- 
ately before  fhe  delivered  her  the  key  fealed 
up.  He  determined  to  be  mafter  of  the 
box,  and  for  this  purpofe,  perfuaded  the 
nurfe  to  remain  for  fome  days  at  London. 
As  this  box  had  been  configned  to  her  par- 
ticular care,  it  was  placed  in  a  prefs  of  which 
fhe  had  the  key.  One  day  the  box  was 
miffing ;  when,  after  much  fearch  it  could 
not  be  found,  Grimflone  affected  great  un- 
eafmefs  for  the  lofs,  and  fome  anger  at  the 
nurfe  for  her  carelefTnefs,  which  he  faid 
would  bring  them  to  great  trouble  if  they 
remained  in  England  ;  he  therefore  pro- 
pofed,  as  the  only  meafure  they  could  adopt 
with  fafety,  that  they  fhculd  both  return 
to  Paris,  and  declare  that  they  had  been 
robbed  of  the  box,  which  was  true,  and 
as  an  excufe  for  not  carrying  the  child  to 
its  place  of  deftination,  pretend  that  he  had 
died  of  one  of  thofe  convulfion  fits  which 
infants  are  liable  to. 

"  But 
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"  But  what  then  is  to  become  of  the 
child?"  faid  the  nurfe. 

"  He  muft  be  left  with  the  woman," 
replied  Grimftone;  "  who  will  put  him 
into  the  Foundling  Hofpital." 

The  nurfe,  although  in  many  refpecls,  a 
worthlefs  creature,  was  hurt  at  the  idea  of 
abandoning  an  infant,  for  which,  from  habit 
or  perhaps  from  having  fuckled  it,  fhe  had 
fome  affection.  She  therefore  infifted  on 
their  proceeding  to  the  perfofi  to  whom 
they  had  been  inftruded  to  deliver  the 
child,  and  to  whom,  (he  faid,  {he  would 
acknowledge  that  fhe  had  loft  the  box. 
Grimftone  then  fwore,  that  he  had  loft  the 
letter,  and  would  have  infinite  difficulty  in 
finding  that  perfon  out,  and,  on  feeing  her 
ftill  hefitate,  "  As  to  your  pretending,  that 
you  have  loft  a  box  with  which  you  were 
entrufted  and  warned  of  its  value,  that  will 
not  pafs  for  any  excufe;  you  will  infallibly 
be  confidered  as  the  thief;  and  by  the  laws 
of  this  country,  a  theft  of  much  lefs  confe- 
quence  is  puniftied  with  death.  If  you 
were  an  Englifh  woman  indeed,  or  even  a 
German,  you  might  get  off  with  the  pillory, 
M  M  2  or 
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or  a  whipping,  but  as  you  are  a  French 
woman,  you  may  depend  on  being  hanged," 

The  woman  feeming  aftonimed  at  this, 
he  aflured  her  with  many  oaths,  that  this, 
with  a  few  other  marks  of  diftmclion  of 
the  fame  nature,  were  the  only  privilege 
granted  by  the  courtefy  of  England  to  the 
natives  of  France  of  either  fex. 

Grimftone  would  have  made  his  own 
efcape,  without  troubling  himfelf  about  the 
nurfe,  had  he  not  ftill  looked  for  the  reward 
that  had  been  promifed  him  at  his  return 
to  Paris;  but  which  he  fufpected  the  Ger- 
man would  fcruple  to  give,  unlefs  fhe  was 
with  him,  to  confirm  the  tale  he  had  in- 
vented. And  befides  he  had  a  certain  at- 
tachment -to  the  woman,  which  made  him 
unwilling  to  abandon  her  fo  foon.  Partly 
by  threats  and  partly  by  entreaties,  he  at 
length  prevailed  on  the  nurfe  to  agree  to 
whatever  he  propofed. 

A  weak  woman  always  becomes  the  paf- 
five  tool  of  the  man  on  whom  fhe  places 
her  affections;  he  is  able  to  perfbade  her 
into  meafures  entirely  oppofite  to  the  na- 
tural bent  of  her  difpolition;  for  although 

there 
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tliere  are  more  inftances  of  met),  of  fenfe, 
who  act  foolifhly  or  ridiculoufly  through 
the  influence  of  women,  than  there  are  of 
women  who  behave  in  that  manner 
through  the  influence  of  men,  yet  the  in- 
ftances of  women  being  led  into  a£b  of 
great  wickednefs  or  atrocity  through  the 
influence  of  men,  are  more  frequent  than 
of  men  being  impelled  to  deeds  of  that 
nature,  by  the  inftigation  of  women. 

Grimftone  wrote  to  the  German  an 
account  of  the  fudden  death  of  the  child, 
dwelling  on  his  own  grief  and  that  of  the 
nurfe;  but  poftponing  other  circumftances 
until  his  arrival  at  Paris,  which,  he  added, 
might  be  expected  foon,  a$  they  had  hardly 
money  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of 
their  journey,  which  was  to  commence  the 
day  after  that  on  which  his  letter  was  dated, 
Having  fecretly  taken  their  places  in  the  Do-- 
ver  coach,  the  French  woman  tied  the  little 
golden  locket  around  the  child's  neck,  telling 
the  woman  with  whom  fhe  left  him,  that 
(he  would  be  abfent  the  whole  of  that  day 
and  the  following,  but  would  return  on  the 
M  M  3  forenoon 
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forenoon  of  the  third:  (he  then  gave  her 
fome  money  and  departed. 

Grimftone,  as  the  reader  no  doubt  would 
conjecture,  was  the  perfon  who  removed 
the  box;  on  examination  he  found  nothing 
in  it  for  his  ufe,  except  the  twenty  louis 
above  mentioned;  its  other  contents  con- 
fifted  of  clothes  for  the  child,  which  he  had 
not  time  to  convert  into  money.  When  the 
nurfe  therefore  had  come  to  the  inn  from 
which  the  Dover  coach  fets  out,  ftepping  to 
the  place  where  the  box  was  fecured,  he 
fent  it  with  the  key  by  a  porter  to  the  poor 
woman.  As  Grimftone  retained  all  that 
he  could  fafely  make  ufe  of,  and  fent  back 
only  what  was  of  no  fervice  to  himfelf, 
fome  may  think  the  circumftance  not  worth 
mentioning,  but  as  it  was  the  moft  difmte- 
refted  adion  of  the  man's  whole  life,  it 
would  have  been  unfair  to  have  omitted  it. 

Finding  that  '  Grimftone  and  the  nurfe 
did  not  return  at  the  time  appointed,  the 
poor  woman's  money  being  nearly  exhauft- 
ed,  (he  applied  to  the  overfeers  of  the  parifh, 
who,  when  the  circumftances  of  her  ftory 
were  confirmed  by  the  landlord  and  others, 

relieved 
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relieved  her  of  the  child.  The  woman  on 
delivering  him  to  the  Matron  of  the  houfe 
in  xvhich  he  was  placed,  gave  her  the  box 
with  his  clothes,  and  a  fmall  filken  cape,  on 
which  was  embroidered  the  fame  name 
that  was  infcribed  on  the  box.  She  gave 
to  the  Matron  alfo  the  golden  locket, 
which  fhe  had  been  inftruded  to  tie  about 
the  child's  neck  every  day  after  he  was 
wafhed. 

The  truftees  or  overfeers  of  the  houfe 
ordered  the  child  to  be  regiftered  by  the 
name  of  Edward  Evilen,  and  directed  the 
Matron  to  be  careful  of  the  box  and  locket, 
as  by  them  the  child  might  be  identified, 
in  cafe  his  parents  or  relations  fhould  make 
any  inquiry  about  him.  From  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  the  Matron  was  imprefied  with  the 
notion  that  the  child  belonged  to  people  of 
fortune;  and,  in  hopes  of  a  future  reward, 
fhe  beftowed  more  care  on  him,  than  the 
fhare  of  humanity  fhe  pofTefied  would 
otherwife  have  prompted  her  to.  But  year 
after  year  having  patted  without  any  in- 
quiry being  made,  fhe  began  to  think,  that 
the  future  reward  fhe  expelled  was  likely  to 
M  M  4  be 
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be  poftponed  to  a  future  ftate,  which  being 
a  later  period  than  fhe  had  calculated  on 
put  her  into  bad  humour,  and  prompted 
her  to  treat  the  boy  with  harfhnefs.  His 
fpirit  revolted  againft  oppreffion,  and  dif- 
dained  that  fawning  behaviour  which  alone 
can  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  low 
minded,  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
power,  whether  in  a  Palace  or  an  Hofpital. 
The  increafed  harfhnefs  of  her  treatment, 
though  it  could  not  break  the  fpirit,  it  in- 
jured the conftitution  of  the  boy;  he  feemed 
in  a  declining  condition,  and  was  fent  to 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  a  better  air, 
under  the  care  of  that  old  woman  with 
whom  Mrs.  Barnet  found  him  in  a  ftage 
coach  on  the  high  road.  For  the  reader 
has  no  doubt  long  fince  conjectured,  that 
this  fon  of  Captain  Nevile  was  the  very  Ed- 
ward whofe  (lory  we  have  been  narrating. 

When  Grimftone  and  the  nurfe  arrived 
at  Dover,  they  were  detained  feveral  days 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  weather, 
which  prevented  the  pacquets  from  going 
fo  fea.  During  this  interval,  he  took  pains 
\o  inftruft  her  refpecling  her  behavioqr 
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when   they   fliould  fee   the  German,  and 
fuggefted  the  anfwers  Ihe  fhould   make  to 
the  queftions  he  might  be  fuppofed  to  put. 
This  pains  however  proved  fuperflucus;  for 
as  Grimftone  was  walking  one  day  in  the 
ftreet,  he  happened  to  fee  a  perfon  whom 
he  had  formerly  fwindled  out  of  a  confider- 
able  fum,  and  now  fuppofed  to  have  come 
to  Dover  for  the  purpofe  of  arrefting  him  j 
he  returned  to  his  quarters,  unfeen  by  the 
man  he  dreaded,  and  hearing  of  a  veflel 
that  was  dire&ly  to  put  to  fea,  for  the  wea- 
ther, though  ftill  boifterous,  was  fomewhat 
calmer  than  it  had  been,  he  agreed  for  their 
paffage,  and  went  aboard.     But  foon  after 
the  veffel  had  got  out  of  the  harbour,  the 
winds  arofe  to  their  former  fury,  and  after 
Struggling  many  hours,  the  vefTel  was  wreck- 
ed, the  crew  were  faved,  fome  by  fwim- 
ming,  and   fome  by   a  fifher-boat,-  which 
came   to   their  affiftance.     Grimftone   at- 
tempted to  get  into  the  boat,  leaving  the 
nurfe  behind,  fhe  laid  hold  of  him,  as  he 
made  a  laft  effort,  he  endeavoured  with  all 
^is  might    to    {hake  her  off,  and  in  the 
,  they  were  both  drowned. 
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—I  pray  thee  ceafe  thy  counfel, 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitlefs 
As  water  into  a  fieve. 

Men 

Can  counfel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  themfelves  do  not  feel;  but  lading  it, 
Their  counfel  turns  to  paffion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  ftrong  madnefs  in  a  fdken  thread, 
Charm  achs  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

75EFORE  the  letter  which  Grimftone  had 
written  came  to  the  hands  of  the 
German,  Mrs.  Grafton  received  a  new  fhock 
from  the  conduct  of  her  eldeft  daughter, 
who  ran  off  with  a  young  Englifhman 
without  fortune,  and  equally  deftitute  of 
underflanding  ;  the  fame  who  had  fo  aflidu- 
oufly  attended  her  when  fhe  firft  arrived  at 
Paris.  Had  Mrs.  Grafton  been  in  good 
health,  the  idea  of  the  impending  mifery  of 
one  who  had  behaved  with  fo  much  ingra- 
titude would  not  have  given  her  great  or 
lading  uneafmefs.  But  her  heart  was  now 

foftened 
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foftened  by  misfortune,  her  vanity  was  at 
an  end  ;  but  the  feelings  o/  a  mother  re- 
mained, and  the  thoughts  of  that  unhappi- 
nefs  which  awaited  her  ungrateful  child 
brooded  over  her  mind,  and  increafed  her 
difeafe.  Maria,  who  hardly  ever  left  her 
mother's  chamber,  palliated  the  errors  of 
her  fifter,  and  endeavoured  to  foothe  the 
forrows  of  her  mother  by  every  means  (he 
could  devife.  Mrs.  Mufgrave  was  conti- 
nually endeavouring  to  afTuage  the  afflic- 
tions of  both. 

The  German  called  one  morning  and 
read  her  Grimfton's  letter,  announcing  the 
death  of  the  infant.  Notwithftanding  that 
her  mind  was  then  much  engrofTed  with 
the  approaching  fate  of  her  fifter,  fhe  felt 
this  acutely  on  account  of  the  {hock  it 
would  give  to  Maria.  She  defired  the 
German  to  keep  out  of  her  fight,  being 
determined  to  conceal  the  news  for  fome 
time  at  leaft  from  her.  While  fhe  was 
fpeaking  to  him,  fhe  received  a  meflage  to 
go  to  her  fifter  who  was  worfe.  When  fhe 
entered  the  bed-chamber,  fhe  perceived  the 
head  of  Mrs.  Grafton  reclined  on  the  bread  • 

of 
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of  Maria,  who  was  fitting  on  the  bed  behind 
her  mother.  She  had  been  fupporting  her 
in  this  manner  for  fome  time,  when  the 
fick  Lady  becoming  fuddenly  pale  and 
fainting,  her  head  fell  back  on  her  daugh- 
ter's breaft,  and  occafioned  the  alarm  which 
made  Mrs*  Mufgrave  be  called  for.  Mrs, 
Grafton  in  a  fhort  time  revived. 

All  the  fatigue  which  Maria  Grafton 
underwent  in  attendance  on  her  mother  did 
not  preclude  a  thoufand  anxious  thoughts 
concerning  her  infant.  Mrs.  Mufgrave  cau^ 
tioufly  avoided  fpeaking  to  her  on  that  fub- 
ject.  On  Maria's  afking  one  day,  whether  the 
German  had  heard  lately  from  Grimftone, 
Mrs.  Mufgrave  faid  fhe  fuppofed  he  had, 
but  that  her  mind  had  of  late  been  fo  en- 
tirely occupied  with  her  poor  dying  fitter, 
that  fiie  had  hardly  been  able  to  beftow 
a  thought  on  any  other  fubject ;  fo  faying, 
fhe  burft  into  tears.  Maria  felt  fomething 
like  a  reproach  in  thefe  words,  for  being 
more  occupied  with  her  child  who  was  ia 
no  danger,  than  with  her  mother  who  was 
in  the  utmoft ;  and  {he  imputed  her  aunt's 

tears 
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tears  to  a  quick  recollection  of  her  fitter's 
danger;  whereas  they  really  flowed  from 
reflecting  on  the  death  of  the  infant,  and 
the  forrow  which  awaited  Maria  on  that 
account.      Mrs.   Grafton    continued   in   a 
languiming  (late ;  her  chief  confolation  was 
the  prefence  of  Maria,  who  never  left  her 
except  when  (he  was  afleep.     One  day  (he 
fell  into  a  (lumber,  in  which,  as  fhe  con- 
tinued longer  than  ufual,  Maria  leaving  her 
to  the  care  of  the  maid,  ftepped  into  her 
aunt's  bed-chamber,  and  being  almoft  ex- 
haufted  with  watching,  and  dejected  with 
grief,  (he  faid,  "  Oh,  aunt!  What  a  wretch- 
ed world  is  this !  How   many   and  how 
permanent  are  the  fources  of  forrow  j   how 
few  and  tranfient  thofe  of  happinefs !  In 
my  opinion,  thofe  who  depart  from  life  are 
more  to  be  envied  than  thofe  they  leave 
behind.     Many  who  enter  life  amidft  the 
fmiles  of  fortune,  and  pafs  through  it  with 
every   means   of  enjoyment,   confefs   that 
they  have  more  folicitude  than  happinefs. 
What,  then,  has  my  child  to  expect,  whofe 
hardfnips  begin  at  his  birth,  and  who  muft 
be  fo  much  expofed  to  the  neglect   and 

infults 
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infults     of     an     unjuft     and     unfeeling 
world?" 

Mrs.  Mufgrave  before  this  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  German,   that    an   Englifti 
veflel  had  been   fhipwrecked  on  the  ccaft, 
and  all  the  crew  faved,  except  one  man  and 
woman,  whofe  deicription  indicated  Grim- 
ftone    and    the    French  nurfe;   having  no 
hopes  therefore  of  learning  more  particulars 
refpecling    the  child's   death,    Mrs.   Muf- 
grave   had    been    ftriving   to     mutter    up 
ftrength  of  mind  fufficient  to  acquaint  her 
niece  with  that  fatal  event ;  for  it  occurred 
to  her, 'that  Maria  would  fupport  it  better 
at  a  period,  when  her  views  of  life  were 
gloomy  than  at  any    other  time.     Yet  as 
often  as  fhe  had  hitherto  attempted  to  exe- 
cute   what  her    reafon  dictated,  a    fudden 
pang  pierced  ber  heart,  and  made  her  mrink 
from  her  purpofe ;   but  being  encouraged 
by  hearing  her  niece  exprefs  herfelf  in  this 
manner,  Mrs.  Mufgrave  faid,  "  Since  you 
are  of  that  juft  way  of  thinking,  my  dear 
Maria,   I  will  venture   to  inform  you,  that 
the  b&rdfhifs  of  your  child's  life  are  over." 
13  Maria, 
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Maria,  who  while  me  thus  borrowed  the 
language  of  philofophy,  and  allowed  her 
fancy  to  foar  a  little  beyond  its  natural 
fphere,  had  a  full  convidion  that  her  child 
was  in  perfect  health,  no  fooner  heard  this 
fentence,  than  her  whole  thoughts  were 
recalled  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  and 
her  heart  throbbed  with  all  the  feelings  of 
a  mother;  (he  flood  motionlefs,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  aunt,  as  if  they  implored  an 
explanation  of  what  her  tongue  was  afraid 
to  repeat;  "  Yes,  my  dear  niece,  refumed 
Mrs.  Mufgrave,  the  fufFerings  of  your  child 
are  ended,  and  his  felicity  is  begun,  his 
pure  and  innocent  fpirit  enjoys  the  happi- 
nefs  of  Heaven." 

Starting  from  the  rigid  pofturc  flie  had 
before  retained,  and  feizing  the  arm  of  her 
aunt  with  both  hands,  her  eyes  ftill  fixed  on 
Mrs.  Mufgrave's  countenance,  fhe  pronoun- 
ced with  a  trembling  voice,  "  What !  dead  ?" 
Mrs.  Mufgrave  at  that  moment  burfting 
into  tears,  Maria  uttered  a  wild  and  piercing 
fkream,  and  fell  fenfelefs  on  the  floor.  In 
this  ftate  fhe  was  nut  on  the  bed,  and 
when  her  aunt  perceived  that  her  recollec- 
tion 
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tion  was  returning,  fne  difmifled  the  maids 
who  had  placed  her  there.  After  looking 
wildly  around,  Maria's  fifft  exclamation, 
as  Mrs.  Mufgrave  had  forefeen,  regarded 
her  child;  every  foothing  confideration 
was  fuggefted  by  the  humanity  and  pru- 
dence of  that  good  woman;  they  were 
frequently  interrupted  by  mefTages  from 
Mrs.  Grafton,  who  on  awaking,  called 
impatiently  for  her  daughter;  on  hearing 
thefe  meflages,  Maria  befeeched  her  aunt 
to  go  to  her  mother,  and  'leave  one  whofc 
anguifli  could  not  be  alleviated,  either  by 
the  fympathy  {he  felt  or  beftowed. 

Filial  affecYion  and  fentiments  of  duty 
however  prompted  her,  after  a  fhort  inter- 
val, to  refu  ne  her  attendance  on  her  dying 
mother,  whofe  fufferings  increafing,  com- 
manded Maria's  compaflion  more  and 
more,  and  by  preventing  her  mind  from 
brooding  entirely  on  one  object,  faved  it 
perhaps  from  lading  derangement. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  Mrs.  Graf- 
ton  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter. 
After  which  Mrs.  Mufgrave  returned  to 
England  with  her  niece,  who  retained  her 

maiden 
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maiden  name,  though  fhe  kept  up  a  con- 
ftant  correipondence  with  her  hufband. 
His  letters  were  Ib  replete  with  affedion, 
and,  after  he  was  informed  of  the  child's 
death,  fo  full  of  every  fuggeftion  which 
could  convey  comfort,  that  they  proved 
the  beft  balm  to  her  wounded  heart. 

On  their  return  to  England,  Mrs.  Muf- 
grave  chofe  to  go  diredly  to  Bath,  where 
they  refided  in  a  private  manner,  until 
hearing  of  a  convenient  houfe  in  the  de- 
lightful vale  of  Towy  in  South  Wales,  fhe 
propofed  to  her  niece  to  take  a  journey 
thither.  Mrs.  Mufgrave  was  pleafed  with 
the  fituation,  and  Mrs,  Nevile  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  enjoying  that  complete 
retirement,  in  which  {he  wifhed  to  live  un- 
til the  return  of  her  hufband.  She  had 
enjoyed  it  almoft  without  interruption  for 
two  years,  when  a  Lady  of  the  name  of 
Huntly,  with  her  daughter  of  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  took  a  neat  cottage  in  the 
neighbourhood.  An  intimate  friend  of  Mrs. 
Mufgrave,  in  one  of  her  letters,  mention- 
ed this  Lady  in  fuch  advantageous  terms 
VOL.  u.  N  N  as 
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as  induced  the  aunt  and  niece  to  pay  her  a 
vifit.  What  particularly  inclined  the  latter 
to  this  ftep  was,  the  circumftance  of  the 
Lady's  hufband  being  an  officer  at  that 
time  on  foreign  fervice,  and  as  the  place 
was  mentioned  in  the  letter,  Mrs.  Nevile 
knew  that  he  muft  be  in  the  fame  army 
with  her  own  hufband.  In  confequence  of 
this  vifit,  Mrs.  Huntly  and  Mrs.  Nevile 
were  mutually  infpired  with  a  fcndneis  for 
each  other,  which  was  the  commencement 
of  a  friendship  that  lafted  for  life. 

Mrs.  Huntly  was  the  wife  of  a  Scottifh 
Officer,  and  of  the  fame  country  with  her 
hufband,  both  were  of  families  more  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  antiquity  than  opulence, — a 
circumftance  not  very  unufual  in  their 
country.  Her  relations  thought  that  her 
beauty  and  accomplifhments  entitled  her  to 
a  hufband  poffeffed  of  riches  as  well  as 
rank,  and  his  being  of  opinion  that  although 
he  ftood  in  need  of  wealth,  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged  required  no  additional 
luflre  from  that  of  his  wife,  the  adherents 
of  both  houfes  were  highly  diffatisfied, 

when 
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xvhen   they    underftood    that   the    young 
couple    had    married    without    confidering 
any    circumftanee  but  their   mutual    love. 
He  was  at  that  time  a  Captain  in  the  army, 
and   her  portion  was  but  moderate;   drift 
ceconomy  they  confidered  as  the  price  they 
paid    for  the   pleafure  of  living  together, 
and  they  both  thought  they  had  a  cheap 
bargain.     Their  income  being  known  and 
avowed,  they  contrived  to   live  gaily  and 
happily  within  it,   efteemed    by    all   their 
acquaintance,  and  highly  refpecled  by  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  to  which   Captain 
Huntly  belonged.  When  that  regiment  was 
ordered  abroad,  fhe  accompanied  her  huf- 
band  to  that  part  of  the  Englim.   Coaft  at 
which  the  troops  embarked,  and  then  fepe- 
rated  from  him  for  the  firft  time  fmce  their 
marriage.      On  her   coming   to    London, 
Lady  Northerland,  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plimed  woman,  invited  her  in  the  kindeft 
manner  to  live  with  her  till  Captain  Hunt- 
ly's   return.     Although  Mrs.  Huntly    had 
much  regard  for  this  Lady,  who  was  the 
only  one  of  her  own  relations  who  had 
kept  up  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  her, 
N  >T  2  fmce 
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fmce  her  marriage ;  yet  the  melancholy  of 
Mrs.  Huntly's  mind  ill  accorded  with  that 
gaiety  which  her  friend  had  the  rare  art  of 
uniting  with  the  magnificence  in  which  me 
lived.  This  confideration  determined  Mrs. 
Huntly  to  refufe  an  invitation,  which  at 
another  time  would  have  been  highly 
agreeable ;  but  inftead  of  returning  to  her 
native  country,  me  fet  out  for  Carmaer- 
thenfhire,  according  to  a  plan  which  me  had 
formed  with  the  approbation  of  her  hufband. 
After  (he  and  her  daughter  were  fettled  at 
the  cottage  where  Mrs.  Nevile  firft  met 
them,  Lady  l^ortherland  often  renewed  her 
invitation,  and  urged  it  with  fo  much  kind- 
nefs  and  warmth,  as  nothing  but  the  charm 
of  Mrs.  Nevile's  fociety  and  friendfhip, 
joined  to  that  of  fympathy  from  fimilarity 
of  fituation,  could  have  enabled  Mrs. 
Huntly  to  refift.  They  would  have  fe- 
lefted  each  other  as  friends,  had  they  be- 
come acquainted  in  the  capital,  amidft  the 
buftle  of  numerous  aflemblies ;  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  two  women,  nearly  of  the 
fame  age,  in  the  fame  circumftances,  both 
of  benevolent  and  enlightened  minds, 

though 
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though  fomewhat  of  different  tempers, 
fhould  form  a  friendship  in  this  fequeftered 
fpot. 

Mrs.  Nevile  informed  her  hufband,  who 
had  now  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  of  the  pleafure  fhe  enjoyed  in  the 
fociety  of  Mrs.  Huntly,  the  wife  of  an 
officer  ferving  with  him,  and  with  whom 
he  was  unquestionably  acquainted  ? 

In  anfwer  to  which  Colonel  Nevile  ac- 
quainted her,  that  the  gentleman  fhe-  had 
mentioned  had  the  rank  of  Major,  was  his 
intimate  friend,  that  both  had  been  highly 
gratified  with  the  knowledge  of  the  friend- 
fhip  fubfifting  between  their  wives,  that 
Major  Huntly  and  he  were  on  fuch  a  con- 
fidential footing,  that  he  had  acquainted 
him  with  his  marriage:  at  the  fame  time  he 
informed  her,  that  he  had  written  a  cir- 
cumftantial  narrative  on  the  fame  fubjecT:, 
which  he  intended  foon  to  lay  before  his 
uncle,  being  fully  convinced  that  he  now 
enjoyed  fo  much  of  his  good  graces,  that 
he  ran  no  rifk  of  lofing  them  by  the  dif- 
covery., 

N  N  3  Mrs. 
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Mrs,  Nevile,  who  had  been  known  to  her 
friend  hitherto  by  the  name  of  Mifs  Maria 
Grafton,  now  gladly  acquainted  her  with 
all  her  ftory.  A  knowledge  of  the  friend- 
fhip  fubfifting  between  their  hufbands  was 
a  new  bond  of  union  between  thofe  virtu- 
ous women,  in  whofe  fond  imaginations 
many  ftrudtures  of  happinefs  were  reared, 
and  many  plans  of  enjoyment  fketched  in 
expectation  of  their  being  verified  at  their 
hufbands'  return.  The  hopes  of  Mrs. 
Huntly  were  the  lead  intermingled  with 
fears,  her  temper  being  naturally  more 
gay,  and  her  fpirits  higher  than  thofe  of  her 
friend.  To  the  former,  not  only  were  the 
hopes  of  the  future  more  chearing,  but  the 
recollection  of  the  paft  was  likewife  more 
pleafing.  She  had  fpent  her  childhood  and 
the  early  part  of  her  youth  in  continued 
good  humour  and  gaiety;  the  only  man 
who  ever  infpired  her  with  love  was 
equally  fond  of  her;  the  firft  forrow  of  a 
permanent  nature  that  had  ever  fenfibly 
touched  the  gay  heart  of  Mrs.  Huntly,  was 
her  feparation  from  her  hufband,  and  even 
then  her  fpirits  were  Supported  by  the 

company 
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company  of  her  daughter,  whofe  perfon  and 
difpofition  promifed  whatever  could  flatter 
the  hopes  of  a  mother. 

The  youthful  years  of  Mrs.  Nevile,  had 
been  fpent  differently;  (he  had  undergone 
many  mortifications  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
mother,  and  much  affliction  during  her 
illnefs  and  at  her  death  ;  memory  could  fup- 
ply  her  with  few  happy  recollections;  the 
mofl  delightful  was  that  of  her  union  with 
Colonel  Nevile;  but  that  was  intimately 
linked  with  the  death  of  her  child,  an 
event  too  recent  to  admit  of  undifturbed 
enjoyment  from  the  happieft  fources  that 
memory  could  fupply,  as  is  finely  exprefled 
by  the  Poet. 

For  not  till  time  has  calm'd  the  ruffled  bread, 
Are  thofe  fond  dreams  of  happinefs  confeft, 
Not  till  the  ruming  winds  forget  to  rave, 
Is  heaven's  fweet  fmile  reflected  on  the  wave*. 

The  afflicted  mind  of  Mrs.  Nevile  began 
to  acquire  fome  degree  of  tranquillity,  when 
it  was  again  difturbed  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Mufgrave.  All  that  this  worthy  woman  had 

*  The  Pleafares  of  Memory/a  poem. 
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to  leave,  fhe  bequeathed  to  her  niece;  al- 
though this  was  no  great  fum,  it  put  Mrs. 
Nevile  in  eafy  circumftances.  Some  time 
after  this  event,  {he  begged  of  Mrs.  Huntly 
to  quit  the  cottage,  and  with  her  daughter 
to  refide  entirely  at  her  houfe,  at  lead  until 
both  their  hufbands  fhould  return.  This 
propofal  was  made  with  fuch  cordiality,  and 
urged  with  fuch  earneftnefs  as  might  have 
fatisfied  delicacy  and  overpowered  refufal. 
Mrs.  Huntly  could  not  long  withftand  the 
folicitations  of  her  friend  ;  they  lived  as  one 
family,  and  the  young  Caroline  feemed  as 
much  the  child  of  Mrs.  Nevile  as  of  Mrs. 
Huntly. 
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CHAP.     XCI. 

Te  fpeflem,  fuprema  mihi  cum  venerithora, 

Te  teneam  moriens,  deficiente  manu.  TIBULLUS. 

rrHE  active  character  of  Mrs.  Huritly  and 
long  habit  rendered  early  rifmg  and 
exercife  highly  agreeable  to  her;  fhe  found 
this  practice  conducive  to  her  health,  and 
had  been  at  pains  to  give  her  daughter 
Caroline  the  fame  tafte ;  they  generally 
returned  from  a  morning  walk  of  two  or 
three  miles  about  the  time  that  Mrs.  Nevile 
was  drefled  for  breakfaft. 

During  one  of  thofe  walks  which  Mrs. 
Huntly  had  prolonged  more  than  ufual, 
{he  obferved  a  woman  with  a  child  fitting 
under  a  tree  by  the  fide  of  the  road  ;  as 
Mrs.  Huntly  advanced,  fhe  heard  the  wo- 
man's voice;  me  wasfinging,  and  feemed  to 
addrefs  the  burden  of  the  fong  in  a  pathetic 
manner  to  the  child  which  lay  on  her  knee. 
"  O  dear  mamma,  it  is  a  Scotch  tune,'*  ex- 
claimed Caroline,  and  fprung  from  her 

mother's 
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mother's  fide  towards  the  woman,  from 
whofe  eyes  the  tears  dropt,  as  gazing  affec- 
tionately on  her  child,  {he  quavered  the 
words,  "  well  may  be  return  to  Locbaber 


no  more" 


The  poor  woman  was  fo  much  abforbed 
in  tender  feeling  and  reflections,  that  (he  did 
not  obferve  the  approach  of  Caroline,  until 
fhe  addrefled  her  in  thefe  words,  "  Poor 
woman,  are  not  you  a  Scotch  woman  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  bonny  bairn,  that  is  what  I 
am,"  replied  the  woman. 

u  And  is  this  a  Scotch  child,"  rcfumed 
Caroline  ? 

"  That  is  more  than  he  can  quite  pretend 
to,"  faid  the  woman,  for  I  bore  him  in 
Ireland. 

"  I  wonder  you  did  not  rather  bear  him 
in  Scotland  !"  replied  Caroline. 

The  account  which  the  woman  gave  of 
herfelf  to  Mrs.  Huntly  was,  "  that  ihe  had 
followed  her  hufband  to  Ireland,  after  he 
had  enlifted  as  a  foldier;  that  when  the  regi- 
ment to  which  he  belonged  was  embarked 
for  foreign  fervice,  they  were  obliged  to 
feparate;  that  one  of  the  officers  had  paid 
9  for 
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for  her  paflage  in  a  fhip  from  Cork  to 
Briftol,  where  me  had  a  friend  who  could 
procure  her  the  means  of  returning  to  Scot- 
land; that  the  veflel  had  been  obliged  by 
ftrefs  of  weather  to  put  into  Milford  Haven, 
from  whence,  being  terrified  with  the  dan- 
gers of  the  fea,  {he  had  gone  to  Carmaer- 
then,  and  was  on  her  way  to  Landilo, 
where  (he  expected  to  find  an  opportunity 
of  going  by  the  waggon  to  Brecknock,  in- 
tending to  remain  with  a  relation  me  had  in 
that  town,  until  me  could  find  means  of 
being  tranfported  to  Briftol  and  from  thence 
to  Scotland ;  that  having  fet  out  very  early 
that  morning,  and  being  fatigued,  fhe  had  fat 
down,  and  had  been  trying  to  banifh  more 
painful  thoughts  by  the  pleafing  melody  of 
one  of  her  own  country's  fongs." 

As  the  poor  woman  was  much  fatigued, 
Mrs.  Huntly  detached  Caroline  to  defire 
Mrs.  Nevile  to  fend  the  chaife.  Mean- 
while fhe  herfelf  remained  with  the  woman 
and  infant.  But  before  Caroline  could  ar- 
rive at  the  houfe,  the  morning,  which  had 
been  remarkably  fine,  began  to  overcaft, 
and  foon  after  it  rained  with  exceflive  pro- 

fufion. 
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iufion.  In  this  emergency,  Mrs.  Huntly, 
taking  the  infant  in  her  arms,  defired  the 
mother  to  follow  her,  and,  in  fpite  of  all 
her  remonftrances,  perfifted  in  carrying  it 
until  they  met  the  chaife.  They  had  been 
drenched  for  above  a  mile  with  the  rain. 
The  poor  woman,  although  relieved  of  the 
weight  of  her  child,  had  with  difficulty 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  Mrs.  Huntly, 
who  had  walked  very  faft.  It  would  have 
been  prudent  for  her  to  have  continued  to 
"walk  the  whole  way  to  the  houfe ;  inftead 
of  which,  heated  by  the  exercife,  fhe  flepped 
into  the  chaife,  where  (he  was  fuddenly 
chilled  by  the  cold  of  her  wet  clothes. 

The  foldier's  wife  and  child  were  hofpi- 
tably  entertained  by  Mrs.  Nevile  for  a 
week,  and  afterwards  had  their  pafTage  in 
the  coach  to  Briftol  paid,  befides  receiving 
a  prefent  of  money. 

The  natural  vigour  of  Mrs.  Huntly '$ 
conftitution,  and  her  uninterrupted  good 
health,  had  rendered  her  neglectful  of  rie- 
ceffary  precautions  refpecling  it.  She  had 
caught  a  flight  cold  a  few  days  previous  to 
her  meeting  with  the  foldier's  wife,  which 
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{he  had  concealed  from  her  friend.  This 
was  exceedingly  aggravated  by  the  inci- 
dents of  that  morning,  and  very  alarming 
fymptoms  followed  foon  after.  Whether 
they  of  themfelves  would  have  ended  fatally 
cannot  be  known,  becaufe,  while  flie  ftill 
laboured  under  them,  fhe  and  Mrs.  Nevilc 
received  the  difmal  news  that  both  their 
hufbands  were  killed  in  the  fame  action. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Nevile,  with  a  de- 
tachment under  his  command,  had  been 
attacked  by  a  greatly  fuperior  body  of 
troops.  The  action  continued  feveral  hours, 
the  detachment  maintaining  their  poft  with 
the  moft  obftinate.  valour.  Major  Huntly, 
after  receiving  two  fevere  wounds,  conti- 
nued to  encourage  the  men  by  his  words 
and  example,  until  finking  from  the  lofs  of 
blood,  he  died  on  the  field.  The  foldiers 
were  animated  to  frefh  exertions  by  their 
fpirited  commander  ;  but  the  inftant  before 
the  enemy  gave  way,  he  received  a  wound 
of  which  he  died  the  fame  evening  in  the 
arms  of  his  uncle,  who,  as  foon  as  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  attack,  had  fet 
out  with  reinforcements ;  but  after  a  very 

rapid 
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rapid  march,  he  had  not  arrived  till  after 
the  enemy  were  repulfed. 

It  would  be  painful  to  defcribe  the  fuffer- 

ings  of  thefe  two  unfortunate  women.   The 

ihock  was  equally  felt  by  both  ;  but  Mrs. 

Huntly  perceived -that  her  forrows  would 

foon  be  ended.     Mrs.  Nevile,  in  the  bitter- 

nefs  of  her  grief,  often  declared  that  {he 

abhorred  the  idea  of  prolonging  a  miferable 

life,  and  her  conduct  proved  that  fhe  wifhed 

for  death  with  ardour.    .  Maternal  affection 

would  have  reconciled  the  former  to  the 

thoughts  of  living,  but  fhe  felt  the  hand 

of  death    upon    her ;   leaving   her  beloved 

daughter   friendlefs  included   all   that  was 

painful  to  her  mind  in  dying. 

A  worthy  and  fenfible  woman  of  the 
name  of  Nielfon,  in  whom  Mrs.  Mufgrave 
had  placed  great  confidence,  happened  to 
be  in  the  houfe,  and  took  upon  herfelf  the 
entire  management  of  the  houfehold  affairs 
for  fome  time.  The  two  widows  were  fo 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  that  they  kept 
their  feparate  apartments,  and  did  not  fee 
each  other  until  they  were  brought  toge- 
ther by  the  addrefs  of  Mrs.  Nielfon,  who 

naturally 
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naturally  thought  that  the  prefence  of  each 
would  be  of  ufe  to  the  other.  They  had 
feveral  meetings,  however,  without  being 
able  to  converfe ;  the  time  they  were  toge- 
ther being  fpent  in  weeping,  fighs,  and 
ejaculations.  But  Mrs.  Huntly,  confcious 
of  her  own  approaching  diflblutiori,  fpoke 
at  laft  in  the  following  terms : — "  I  feel, 
my  deareft  friend,  that  I  muft  leave  you 
very  foon.  I  know  you  envy  me,  and 
vvilh  to  accompany  me  in  death;  that  how- 
ever is  not  in  your  power ;  for  you  have 
too  juft  a  fenfe  of  religion  to  draw  upon 
yourfelf  the  guilt  of  contributing  directly 
or  indirectly  to  your  own  deftruction. 
Perhaps  I  am  not  free  from  blame,  in  hav- 
ing through  careleflhefs  fhortened  my  life, 
efpecially  as  the  happinefs  of  my  daughter 
was  fo  intimately  connected  with  it.  You, 
my  fvveet  friend,  who  excel  me  in  many 
things,  will  not  imitate  me  in  this;  you 
will  live  to  be  the  guide  and  protector  of 
my  child,  who  loves  you  as  dearly  as  fiie 
does  me,  and  who  will  foon  have  no 
mother  but  you." 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Ne-vile  was  too  much  affected  to 
make  any  anfwer.  Having  attempted  in 
•vain  to  articulate  a  few  words,  with  a  look  of 
inexpreffible  affection,  fhe  gently  fqueezed 
the  hand  of  her  friend,  and  retired  to  her 
own  bed-chamber.  The  following  morn- 
ing fhe  was  informed,  that  Mrs.  Huntly 
had  been  infenfible  through  great  part  of 
the  night,  and  that  when  fhe  endeavoured 
to  fpeak  me  was  not  underftood.  Mrs. 
Nevile  haftened  to  her  dying  friend,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  flumber  which  feemed  of 
a  lefs  lethargic  nature  than  her  dozings  in 
the  night.  This  continued  fome  time,  and 
when  ihe  waked  (he  faw  Mrs.  Nevile  watch- 
ing with  compofed  ibrrow,  and  her  daughter 
weeping  bitterly  by  the  fide  of  the  bed. 
Although  her  recollection  had  returned,  the 
powers  of  life  were  fo  much  enfeebled, 
that  (he  was  unable  to  anfwer  fome  quef- 
tions  put  by  the  attendants  otherwife  than 
by  looks.  Mrs.  Nevile,  remarking  this, 
made  them  defift,  and,  in  a  mod  affec- 
tionate manner  laying  hold  of  Caroline's 
hand,  raifed  it  before  the  eyes  of  her  mo- 
ther, who,  with  a  lock  of  gratitude  fur- 
8  paffing 
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paffing  the  eloquence  of  words,  feemed  to 
give  thanks  to  her  friend;  and  then 
flowly  turning  her  failing  eyes  from  Mrs. 
Nevile  to  Caroline,  (he  moved  them  back, 
and  again  refted  them  with  the  fame  grate- 
ful look  on  the  countenance  of  the  former. 
Mrs.  Nevile  in  exquifite  emotion  threw 
her  arms  around  the  neck  of  Caroline, 
prefled  her  with  fervour  to  her  breaft,  and, 
in  reply  to  the  expreflive  look  of  her  dying 
friend,  exclaimed,  "  Precious  as  my  own 
foul  fhall  this  dear  pledge  of  your  love 
ever  be  to  me  !" 

A  ray  of  delight  feemed  for  a  moment  to 
play  on  the  countenance  of  the  expiring  Lady. 
She  then  raifed  her  eyes  to  Heaven — there 
they  feemed  to  fix ; — the  white  only  appear- 
ed, and  {he  breathed  her  laft  without  a  groan. 

A  paper  was  afterwards  found  in  her 
efcritoir  addrefTed  to  Mrs.  Nevile,  in  which 
{he  was  conjured  to  be  the  guide  and  guardian 
of  Caroline ;  with  admonitions  to  the  lat- 
ter, as  £he  regarded  her  own  happinefs,  and 
the  dying  requeft  of  her  mother,  to  attend 
to  Mrs.  Nevile's  advice,  and  particularly 
not  to  marry  without  her  approbation. 

VOL.  II.  O  O  Itt 
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In  the  letters  which  Mrs.  Nevile  received 
from  her  hufband's  uncle  the  General,  he 
addrefled   her  by    the   appellation   of  his 
beloved  niece,   aflured  her  that  he  mould 
ever  confider  her  as  fuch  ;  that  he  regretted 
having  been  kept  ignorant  of  her  marriage 
fo  long ;  that  he  had  heard  it  with  fatisfac- 
tion ;   and   as  it  was  now  known  to  his 
nephew's  friends   in   the   army,   and   had 
been  communicated  to  their  correfpondents 
in  England,  it  would  be  proper  for  her  to 
aflame  the  name  of  Nevile.     He  enlarged 
upon  the  military  cdnduct  of  his  nephew 
with  exultation,  and  did  the  fulleft  juftice 
to  that  of  his  friend  Major  Huntly ;  faying, 
they  had  both  died  a  death  to  be  envied  by 
foldiers,  fighting  in  the  caufe  of  their  coun- 
try, covered  with  glory,  admired  and  re- 
gretted by  the  whole  army ;  adding  every 
fuggeflion  that  he  thought  could  alleviate  her 
affliction,  or  give  her  the  leaft  confolation. 
The  laft  requeft  of  her  friend,   and  a 
fenfe  of  duty,  were  the  incitements  which 
enabled  Mrs.  Nevile  to  ftruggle  fuccefsfully 
againft  that  benumbing  melancholy  which 
often  threatened   to  overpower  her.     Al- 
though 
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though  fhe  remained  a  confiderable  time  in. 
the  country,  and  avoided  all  focieties,  ex- 
cept that  of  Caroline,  which  alone  threw 
occafional  rays  of  fatisfa&ion  acrofs  the 
gloom  which  overcaft  the  afflicted  Lady's 
mind,  and  at  length  roufed  and  enabled  her 
to  remove  to  London,  in  the  fole  view  of 
finding  the  beft  means  of  improving  the 
tafte  and  talents  of  her  young  ward.  There 
Mrs.  Nevile  received  the  vifits  of  a  few 
friends,  and  afTumed  an  air  of  more  cheer- 
fulnefs  than  fhe  felt.  While  fhe  thus  facri- 
ficed  her  inclination  to  what  fhe  thought 
her  duty,  the  engaging  manners  and 
amufmg  converfation  of  Caroline  rendered 
the  facrifice  fmaller  every  day. 


. 
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CHAP.     XCII. 

Appreacz  que  tout  flatteur 

Vit  aux  depens  de  celui  qui  1'ecoute.     LA  FONTAINE. 


Caroline  Huntly  had  nearly  at- 
tained the  age  of  fixteen,  Mr.  Morton, 
a  brother  of  her  mother,  arrived  from  the 
Eafl  Indies  with  a  large  fortune,  and  a 
broken  conftitution.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  intimacy  and  friendship  that  had 
fubfifted  between  his  fitter  and  Mrs.  Nevile, 
and  expreffbd  a  great  fenfe  of  obligation  to 
the  latter  for  the  attention  fhe  had  paid  :his 
niece  ;  of  whofe  beauty  and  accomplifh- 
ments  he  became  fo  vain,  that  he  wifhed  to 
have  her  continually  with  him.?  But  as  the 
number  of  company  he  entertained,  and  the 
magnificence  of  his  entertainments  did  not 
fuit  the  prefent  complexion  of  Mrs.  Nevile's 
mind,  and  as  Caroline  never  liked  to  dine 
at  Mr.  Morton's  without  her,  he  endea- 
voured to  perfuade  the  young  Lady  to  live 
altogether  with  him;  telling  her,  fhe  fhould 
have  a  fplendid  equipage,  a  large  fum  for 

her 
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her  perfonal  expences,  and  the  entire  direo 
tion  of  his  family.  This  (he  pofitively  re- 
fufed ;  but  promifed  to  ufe  her  influence 
with  Mrs.  Nevile  to  vifit  him  oftener  than, 
fhe  had  hitherto  done. 

Among  Mr.  Morton's  moft  conftant 
vifitors  was  a  Mr.  Ruby,  a  man  of  im- 
menfe  fortune,  and  fufficiently  handfome 
to  make  him,  whofe  vanity  furpafied  even 
kis  wealth,  think  himfelf  the  handfomeft 
man  in  England.  This  Gentleman  lived 
in  a  ftile  of  oftentatious  hofpitality  that  has 
hardly  ever  been  equalled  in  this  Ifland, 
He  had  a  little  before  exprefled  an  inten- 
tion to  marry,  and  as  his  moft  conftant 
guefts,  whom  he  regarded  alfo  as  his  moft 
fincere  friends,  had  often  allured  him  that 
no  woman  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  her 
fenfeS)  would  refufe  his  hand  in  marriage, 
it  became  a  matter  of  great  deliberation  and 
nicety  with  him  on  whom  he  ought  to 
beftow  it.  He  hefitated  between  Lady 

• and   Lady ,    two 

young  women  not  only  of  the  moft  illuftri- 

ous  birth,  but  the  moft  admired  for  beauty 

of  any  in  Great  Britain.     His  preference  of 

003  thofe 
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thofe  two  was  approved  of  by  all  the  guefts 
to  whom  he  communicated  it,  but  none  of 
them  would    venture   to  advife  on  which 
he  ought  to  fix,  left  Mr.  Ruby  fhould  have 
a  bias  for  the  other.     When  he  firft  faw 
Caroline  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Morton,  her 
beauty  made  a  very  deep  impreffion  on  his 
fancy.     He   ftrove   for  fome  time  againft 
this  fudden  paffion ;  he  could  not  at  once 
think  of  preferring  a  fimple  fpinftrefs  to, 
the   higheft  connections  in   the   kingdom. 
But  he  dreamt  every  night  of  Caroline,  and 
he  fpoke  of  nobody  elfe  to  his  confidential 
guefts.     They  no  fooner  perceived  on  what 
he  was  determined,  than  they  told  him,  one 
after  another,  "  that  the  unbounded  friend- 
fliip  they  had  for  him  obliged  them  to  de- 
clare, that  the  wifeft  meafure  he  could  adopt 
was  to  afk  Mifs  Huntly  in  marriage ;  that 
{he  was  without  exception  the  prettieft  girl 
in  Great  Britain,  and  evidently  in  love  with 
him  ;  that  this  was  an  eflential  point,  and 
fell  to  few  men's  lot.     What  fignified  birth 
and  great  connections  in  comparifcn  with 
mutual  love   and   lading   happinefs?"  &c. 
&c.  &c.    Mr.  Ruby  was  thus  confirmed  in 

his 
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his  refolution,  and  told  his  friends  that 
"  as  he  knew  that  Mrs.  Nevile  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton were  fmcerely  defirous  of  Mifs  Huntly's 
honour  and  happinefs,  he  had  no  more  doubt 
of  their  approbation  than  of  the  young  La- 
dy's own ;  but  he  wifhed  to  enjoy  the  firft 
fparklings  of  delight  and  furprife  that 
would  glow  in  the  lovely  countenance  of 
Caroline  on  hearing  his  propofal,  before 
he  mentioned  the  glad  tidings  to  them." 

Caroline,  who  inherited  the  ingenuouf- 
nefs  of  her  mother's  character,  was  alfo 
diftinguifhed  for  that  kind  of  natural  frank^ 
nefs  which  the  French  term  na'fveie.  Mr. 
Ruby,  who  watched  for  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  himfelf  to  the  young  Lady, 
found  her  one  forerioon  fitting  alone  in  her 
uncle's  library.  That  the  whole  might  be 
fettled  before  Mrs.  Nevile  and  Mr.  Morton, 
who  had  walked  into  the  garden,  fhould 
return,  he  loft  no  time  in  declaring  his 
paflion,  which  he  did  in  the  moft  laconic 
manner ;  and  while  with  an  allured  and 
fmiling  countenance,  he  faid  that  he  fhould 
be  happy  to  receive  her  fair  hand  at  the 
altar,  he  held  forth  his  own  with  that  gra- 
004  cious 
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clous  air,  which  fome  people  of  great  im- 
portance in  their  own  eyes  aflume  when, 
they  mean  to  be  obliging  to  thofe  they 
confider  their  inferiors. 

Caroline,  who  had  flared  with  fome  de- 
gree of  aftonifhment  in  the  man's  face 
while  he  was  pronouncing  his  fhort  love- 
fpeech,  no  fooner  perceived  his  approach- 
ing hand,  than  fhe  threw  her  own,  with 
great  quicknefs,  behind  her  back,  faying, 
"  I  beg  to  be  excufed." 

"  I  do  allure  you,  Mifs  Huntly,"  faid  he, 
"  that  I  am  ferious." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  anfwered  fhe,  "  fo  am  I." 

"  What  I  mean,  Madam,"  refumed  he, 
"  is  aprofiojal  of  marriage" 

"  I  understood  it  fo,"   replied  fhe. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  refufe  my  hand  in 
marriage,  Madam?"  faid  he,  with  aftonifh- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  anfwered  fhe,  without  emotion, 

"  This  feems  quite  unaccountable  ! — But 
"  pray,  Mifs  Huntly,"  added  he,  after  a 
minute's  reflection,  "  have  you  formed  a 
refolution  never  to  marry  ?" 

V  No,  Sir,"  replied  fhe. 

«  Then, 
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<*  Then,  Madam,  permit  me  to  afk  if  you 
have  any  particular  reafon  for  refufmg  me." 

To  this  {he  anfwered  in  an  humble  tone, 
that  {he  muft  acknowledge  {he  had. 

*'  May  I  prefume  to  inquire,"  faid  he, 
with  an  ironical  accent,  "  what  that  reafou 
may  be?" 

She  mildly  anfwered,  "  he  might  if  he 
pleafed." 

"  Then  pray,  Mifs,  what  in  the  name  of 
wonder  is  it?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  {he,  "  becaufe  I  do  not 
like  you  well  enough  to  marry  you." 

"  Not  like  me  well  enough  !  that  feems 
very  odd.  But  pray  do  you  like  any  other 
man  better  ?" 

**  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  ingenuous  girl, 
"  a  great  many." 

The  fuitor  retired  abruptly,  and  on  join- 
ing his  guefts,  who  were  aflembled  to  wifli 
him  joy,  he  informed  them  that  Mils 
Huntly  was  out  of  her  ftnfesy  defiring  they 
would  a{k  no  more  queftions  on  the  fubjecl:. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Morton's  health 
continued  to  decline,  he  was  advifed  to  pafs 
the  enfuing  feafon  at  Montpellier,  and  he 

earneftly 
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earneflly  requefted  that  his  niece  might  ac- 
company him.  Mrs.  Neyile  at  that  time 
had  expectations  of  the  General's  arrival  in 
England,  and  in  anfwer  to  the  .hint  he  had 
given  of  his  intention,  ftie  had  written  to 
him  that  he  might  rely  on  finding  her  in 
London;  but,  after  ad  vifmg  Caroline  to  com- 
ply with  her  uncle's  requeft,  fhe  prevailed 
on  Mrs.  Nielfon  to  accompany  her.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  at  Montpellier,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's health  feemed  improved  by  the  journey 
and  climate,  but  he  was  liable  to  relapfe  on 
the  leaft  irregularity,  and  a  change  of  fcene 
and  variety  of  company  was  neceflary  to 
keep  him  in  fpirits. 

The  beauty  of  the  niece  and  hofpitality 
of  .the  uncle  rendered  his  houfe  agreeable 
not  only  to  the  Britim,  but  to  the  beft  com- 
pany of  the  towns  in  which  they  refided. 
They  remained  in  France  near  two  years, 
generally  in  fome  town  of  the  South,  except 
during  three  of  the  hoteft  months  which 
Mr.  Morton  loved  to  pafs  at  Paris. — About 
the  end  of  the  fecond  year,  he  infifted  on 
going  there  earlier  than  formerly,  and 
while  winter  yet  lingered  on  the  lap  of  May , 

he 
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he  was  there  feized  with  complaints  of  an 
alarming  nature.  Caroline  wrote  fuch  a-n 
account  of  this  to  Mrs.  Nevile,  as  convinced 
her  he  was  in  imminent  danger.  Her  relation 
the  General  had  been  detained  abroad  much 
longer  than  he  expected,  but  had  arrived  in 
London  a  confiderable  time  before  fhe  re- 
ceived this  letter,  which  fhe  immediately 
{hewed  him.  He  was  then  recovering  from 
a  fevere  fit  of  the  gout;  and  he  regretted 
that  he  could  not  attend  her  to  Paris,  where 
fhe  was  determined  to  go,  in  the  view  of 
being  of  ufe  to  her  young  friend  on  the 
prefent  occafion.  Mrs.  Nevile  was  accom- 
panied however  by  a  confidential  friend  of 
Mr.  Morton,  who  had  received  the  fame 
account  of  his  danger.  On  their  arrival  at 
Paris  they  found  Mr.  Morton  in  a  very  weak 
ftate,  but  ftill  perfectly  fenfible;  he  informed 
them,  that  by  a  will  which  he  had  made  be- 
fore he  came  from  England,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  truftees,  Caroline  was  left 
heirefs  of  all  his  fortune,  burdened  with 
certain  legacies  to  fome  other  relations. 

Mr.  Morton  did   not   long  furvive  this 
fleclaration.    Mrs.  Nevile  and  Caroline  re- 
turned 
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turned  to  England  immediately  after  his 
death.  Mr.  Morton's  friend,  who  was  alfo 
named  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will, 
remained  to  arrange  certain  affairs,  and 
then  followed  them. 

This  great  accefiion  of  fortune  made  no 
alteration  in  the  manners  or  character  of 
Caroline;  fhe  was  as  much  difpofed  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  opinions  and  act  by  the  directi- 
ons of  Mrs.  Nevile  as  ever;  the  warmeil 
wifh  of  the  young  Lady's  heart  was  to  fof- 
ten  the  ibrrow,  and  her  chief  ambition  to 
gain  the  approbation  of  the  friend  of  her 
mother.  The  General  had  been  prepared 
to  love  Caroline  by  his  regard  for  the  me- 
mory of  her  father,  and  by  the  affectionate 
ftite  in  which  he  had  often  heard  Mrs. 
Nevile  fpeak  of  her:  her  appearance  and 
behaviour  foon  confirmed  the  prepoffeffion 
he  had  in  her  favour.  After  their  return 
from  France,  Mrs.  Nevile  took  a  very  genteel 
houfe,  and  enlarged  their  eftablifhment  in 
the  manner  (he  judged  becoming  Caroline's 
fortune  and  fituation.  She  alfo  extended 
the  circle  of  her  own  acquaintance,  compre- 
Jiending  within  it  fevera.1  of  Caroline's  relati- 
ons; 
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cms;  for  fhe  had  remarked  a  ftrong  defire  ia 
the  young  Lady  to  be  on  a  footing  of  kind- 
nefs  with  all  of  them,  and  a  relu&ancs 
againft  maintaining  referve  or  coldnefs, 
even  with  fome  of  whofe  conduct  fhe  had 
reafon  to  complain.  The  friendmip  of  Lady 
Northerland  fhe  was  induced  to  cultivate 
by  the  pleafmg  manners  and  genuine  worth 
of  the  woman.  Mrs.  Nevile  and  Caroline 
remained  on  the  moft  pleafmg  and  confiden- 
tial footing  from  the  time  of  Mrs.  Huntly's 
death,  until  that  on  which  Caroline  was 
Jeft  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Anguifh.  By 
looking  back  to  the  Eighty- fixth  Chapter, 
the  reader  will  fee  by  what  means  Edward 
was  brought  into  the  prefence  of  Mrs.  Ne- 
vile and  the  General,  and  how  very  much 
both  were  furprifed  at  feeing  him.  The 
caufe  of  their  furprife  was  an  exceffive  re- 
femblance,  which  both  remarked  in  the 
youth  to  Colonel  Nevile. 
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CHAP.     XCIIL 

Improvlfa  fimul  fpecies  exterret  utrumque  ; 

Gaudeat,  an  doleat;  cupiat  metuatne.  Hoik 


was  now  about  the  fame  age  that 
Colonel  Nevile  had  been  when  he  left 
his  wife  at  Paris  ;  the  Colonel's  height  and 
fhape  likewife  were  much  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Edward;  thofe  beloved  features, 
and  that  elegant  form  which  had  remained 
imprinted  on  her  mind  fmce  that  time, 
feemed  again  to  be  prefented  to  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Nevile  as  foon  as  Edward  entered. 

After  looking  on  him  with  aftonifhment, 
{he  darted  her  eyes  to  the  General,  who 
rightly  interpreting  her  look  into  a  demand 
whether  the  refetnblance  did  not  alfo  ftrike 
him,  he  anfwered  that  it  did.  But  Edward 
not  underftanding  this,  and  perceiving  Mrs. 
Nevile  to  be  grievoufly  agitated,  imputed  it 
to  the  uneafmefs  which  his  prefence  im- 
parted. After  a  confiderable  paufe,  he  faid, 
"  I  am  afraid,  Madam,  that  my  prefence 
4  difturbs 
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difturbs  you ;  perhaps  I  have  been  fent  for 
through  miftake." 

"  His  voice  alfo!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nevile. 

"  His  very  voice !"  repeated  the  General. 

Edward    hearing  this,    and    wondering 

what  could  be  the  meaning,   remained  in 

the  room. 

"  Are  you  of  this  country,  Sir  ?"  faid  the 
General;  "  Were  you  born  in  England?" 

"  I  know  not  by  what  right  you  afk,  Sir," 
replied  Edward,  hurt  at  the  abruptnefs  of 
the  queftion;  "  but  as  I-wifh  to  fatisfy  this 
Lady  in  every  thing  in  my  power,  I  will 
anfwer  all  the  queftions  /he  puts." 

"  Were  you  born  in  England !"  faid  Mrs. 
Nevile. 

"  It  is  my  misfortune,  Madam,"  anfwered 
Edward,  "  not  to  know  where  I  was  born, 
nor  who  are  my  parents;  but  the  earlieft 
thing  I  can  remember,  is  my  being  in 
England." 

"  Your  name  is  Edward?"  faid  Mrs. 
Nevile. 

"  Edward,ismyChrift4anname,  Madam." 
"  I  underftood  it  to  be  your  furname," 
rejoined  {he. 

"  Many 
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"  Many  have  underftood  it  fo/5  faid  he  j 
"  becaufe  by  that  alone  I  have  been  ufually 
"  called ;  but  my  furname  is  Evilen." 

"  Evilen!"  repeated  fhe,  and  then  with 
great  agitation  fhe  continued — *'  But  you 
fay  you  never  knew  your  parents — do  you 
know  how  you  came  by  that  name?" 

"  My  ftory,  Madam,  is  a  miferable  one, 
perplexed  with  obicurity;  how  you  come  to 
take  any  intereft  in  it  I  cannot  conceive; 
but  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  of  it  myfelf. 
I  have  been  informed,  that  I  was  abandoned 
by  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  me  when  an 
infant,  and  left  with  a  poor  woman,  who 
was  under  the  neceflity  of  delivering  me 
in^o  the  hands  of  the  parifh  officers,  by 
whom  I  was  put  into  one  of  the  houfes 
ordained  for  the  reception  and  maintenance 
of  deftitute  children ;  there  I  remained  for 
feveral  years,  and  have  often  heard  what  I 
have  juft  told  you  from  the  miftrefs  of  that 
houfe  and  from  others  belonging  to  it,  who 
alfo  informed  me  that  the  name  Edward 
Evelin  was  wrought  on  a  cap.1* 

"  Oh  heavenly  powers!*'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Nevile,  "  Pray  continue,  pray  continue." 
14  «  The 
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"  The  name  Edward  Evilen,"  continued 
he,  "  was  embroidered  on  the  cap  I  wore, 
'  when  left  with  the  poor  woman,  who  deli- 
vered it,  with  many  articles  of  an  infant's 
clothes,  to  thofe  who  had  the  direction  of 
the  inftitution,  and  the  fame  name  was  like- 
wife  engraved  on  the  box  that  contained 
them,  which  I  remember  to  have  feen." 

"  Have  you  that  cap  ?  have  you  that 
box?"  faid  Mrs.  Nevile,  with  a  wild  and 
quick  voice. 

"  No,  Madam,"  anfwered  he,  "  I  have 
neither;  all  I  have  of  what  was  delivered  to 
the  directors  of  the  workhoufe,  as  belong- 
ing to  me,  is  a  fmall  locket  which  was  tied 
around  my  neck,  and  which  I  have  care- 
fully kept." 

"  Where  is  that  locket?"  faid  Mrs.  Nevile. 

"  Here  it  is,"  faid  Edward,  opening  the 
bread  of  his  waiftcoat,  and  fhewing  the 
fmall  golden  heart,  which,  from  fome  idea 
that  it  had  belonged  to  his  mother,  he  con- 
ftantly  carried  about  him. 

Mrs.  Nevile  with  trembling  hands  feized 
it,  prefled  the  fpring,  and  when  me  difcover- 
ed  the  little  golden  plate  with  half  the 
cypher  of  the  letters  N.  G,  engraved  upon 
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it,  throwing  her  arms  in  extacy  around  the 
neck  of  Edward,  ihe  exclaimed,   "  You  are, 

you  are  my  long  loft" her  voice  failing, 

fhe  fainted  in  his  arms. 

The  General  called  for  affiftance. 
Caroline  was  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
bad  overheard  part  of  what  had  pafled;  fhe 
rufhed  in,  and  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Nevile's 
maid. 

"  Prefs  not  around  her,"  cried  the  General ; 
"  let  her  have  free  air,  fhe  is  overcome  with 
joy, — fhe  recovers." 

Mrs.  Nevile  opened  her  eyes,  her  recol- 
lecTion  returned  gradually,  fhe  faw  Caro- 
line, the  General,  and  the  maids;  but  Ed- 
ward, having  placed  her  on  a  couch,  had 
moved  behind  when  the  General  called  to 
give  her  air,  and  was  fupporting  her  head,  fo 
that  fhe  did  not  fee  him  when  fhe  began  to 
recover.  After  looking  at  every  face,  fhe  faid 
in  a  plaintive  accent,  "  Alas !  it  was  a  dream." 
"  I  hope,"  faid  the  General,  drawing 
Edward  forward,  "  it  is  reality." 

Mrs.  Nevile  gazed  with  delight  in  his 
countenance,  and  on  a  fecond  glance  of  the 
locket,  unloofing  a  ribbon  that  was  tied 
around  her  neck,  fhe  drew  from  her  bofom 

the 
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the  golden  heart  that  contained  the  counter- 
part of  the  cypher,  and  applying  the  one  half 
to  the  other,  u  They  fit  exactly,"  cried 
Caroline,  who  knew  every  circumftance  of 
Mrs.  Nevile's  ftory,  and  had  often  wept  over 
the  locket  while  they  were  related  j  "  they 
fit  exactly,"  cried  (he. 

"  They  do,  indeed,"  faid  Mrs.  Nevile, 
raifmg  her  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven. 

"  I  remember  your  mentioning  to  me," 
faid  the  General,  "  a  mark  refembling  a 
mulberry  near  the  elbow  cf  the  right  arm 
of  your  fon.5' 

"  That  may  be  long  fmce  effaced,"  faid 
Caroline. 

"  Such  marks,"  refumed  he,  <c  never  are 
effaced,  they  remain  through  life." 

"  Not  always  perhaps,*'  faid  Caroline. 

Edward,  whole  bread  was  agitated  with 
tumultuous  paffions,  and  who  had  been  on 
the  ftretch  to  feize  the  meaning  of  the  myf- 
terious  fcene  in  which  he  was  an  unin- 
ftruQed  actor,  no  fooner  heard  what  fell 
from  the  General,  than,  unbuttoning  the 
ileeve  of  his  coat,  he  ftript  his  right  arm  to 
the  elbow,  and  the  mark  appeared,  which, 
as  foon  as  Mrs.  Nevile  faw,  (he  eagerly 
p  p  2  prefled 
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pretfed  her  lips  upon  it;  then  throwing 
again  htr  arms  around  Edward's  neck,  fhe 
exclaimed  with  rapture,  and  at  intervals, 
ft  O  my  fon,  my  fon,  whom  I  have  fo  long 
mourned — what  happinefs!  to  find  thee 
reftored — to  find  thee  thus — the  image  of 
thy  gallant  father— Ah,  my  Nevile  !  why 
art  thou  not  prefect  to  fhare  the  joy  of 
this  blefled  moment?"  Every  perfon  pre- 
fent  fympathifed  with  the  rapturous  effu- 
fions  of  Mrs.  Nevile. 

Edward's  ideas  were  abforbed  in  wonder 
and  the  moft  delightful  fenfations.  But 
the  recollection  of  her  hufoand  checked  the 
joyful  expanfion  of  Mrs.  Nev'ile's  heart, 
and  caft  a  cloud  over  the  funlhine  that  had 
begun  to  difFufc  itfelf  over  her  mind.  She 
profoundly  fighed,  and  tears  flowed  down 
her  cheeks.  All  perceived  and  refpedted  the 
caufe  of  her  grief.  At  length  the  General 
wiping  his  eyes,  addreffed  her  in  thefe  words: 
"  Lament  not,  deareft  Lady,  the  glorious 
fate  of  my  nephew  ;  he  and  his  intrepid  com- 
panion, the  gallant  Huntly,  exerting  them- 
ielves  like  Britifh  Officers,  fell  on  the  field  of 
honour, 

atsdfunl  to  reft, 
.By  alf  their  country's  ivijbcs  blejt  !n 

This 
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This  apoftrophe  roufed  the  defponding 
fpirits  of  Mrs.  Nevile.  With  emotion  fhe 
faid,  "  Excufe,  my  brave  and  honoured 
friend,  the  weaknefs  of  a  woman ;"  and  then 
added,  in  a  mom  folemn  voice,  and  with 
her  eyes  directed  upwards,  "  O  ever  wife  and 
gracious  Providence,  forgive  my  repining 
at  thy  decrees,  and  render  me  ever  thank- 
ful for  thy  mercies!"  Having  pronounced 
this,  fhe  again  embraced  Edward,  and  after- 
wards Caroline,  who  Mood  bathed  in  tears 
at  the  mention  of  her  father. 

The  General,  fearing  the  erFeft  of  fuch 
violent  agitation,  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
Mrs.  Nevile  to  go  to  bed,  which,  after  a 
fhort  conference  with  Edward,  (he  agreed 
to,  and  retired  with  Caroline. 

The  General  then  accompanied  Edward 
to  Mrs.  Barnet,  whole  joy  was  little  inferi- 
our  to  that  of  the  mother,  when  {he  was 
informed  of  what  had  pafled. 

The  following  day,  Mrs.  Nevile  waited 
on  Mrs.  Barnet.  This  was  the  firft  time  thofe 
two  virtuous  women  had  feen  each  other; 
the  fcene  between  them  was  affecting ;  the 
one  pouring  out  bleffings  on  the  other  as 
p  p  3  the 
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the  preferver  and  protestor  of  her  fon ;  the 
other  exalting  the  merits  of  that  fon,  de-^ 
claring  that  he  had  been  a  continual  fource 
of  happinefs  to  Mr.  Barnet  and  herfelf,  ever 
fmce  they  had  known  him ;  "  which," 
added  Mrs.  Barnet,  "  would  have  overpaid 
all  we  have  done,  even  although  he  had  net 
faved  our  lives  at  the  imminent  rifk  of  his 
own  in  the  noble  manner  he  lately  did." 

It    was   afterwards   difcovered,  that  the 
miftrefs  of  the  workhouie   in    which   Ed- 
ward  had  been  received  when   an   infant, 
was  Mill  alive.    Mrs.  Nevile,  Mrs.   Barnet, 
the  General,  and  Edward  waited  on   her ; 
Edward   knew  her  immediately,   and    fhe 
foon  recolle&ed  the  features    of  the  boy, 
who  had  been  feveral  years  under  her  care. 
Edward  had  little  to  thank  her  for;   but  he 
wasofadifpofidon  to  forgive  injuries.  Thofe 
who  law  the  manner  in  which  he  behaved 
to  her,  would  naturally  have  believed  that 
fhe  had  treated  him  with  tendernefs  in  his 
childhood.     The   woman   burft   into   tears 
and  wept  bitterly,  partly  from  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  not  having  deferved   the  kindnefs 
fjie  received.  She  had  carefully  kept  the  box 

which 
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which  had  been  delivered  to  her  with  him, 
and  which  fhe  now  produced.  Mrs.  Ne- 
vile  feized  the  box  with  eagernefs,  and  ba- 
thed with  her  tears  the  plate  on  which  the 
name  Edward  Evelin  was  engraved,  a  name 
that  gave  birth  to  a  thoufand  tender  recol- 
lections; and  making  a  prefent  to  the  wo- 
man, which  fhe  had  not  merited,  flie  took 
the  box  into  the  carriage  with  her. 

Mrs.  Nevile  was  for  fome  time  indifpen- 
fibly  expofed  to  numerous  vifits  and  formal 
congratulations  on  this  extraordinary  occa- 
fiori;  but  fhe  found  real  comfort  in  the 
fociety  of  Mrs.  Barnet,  who  met  her  ad- 
vances with  reciprocal  efteem  and  cordiality. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  General  became 
every  day  more  pleafed  with  Edward's  com- 
pany and  converfation>  the  appearance  and 
manners  of  the  youth,  in  themfelves  capti- 
vating, derived  additional  charms  in  his  eyes, 
by  recalling  the  memory  of  a  nephew  whom 
he  had  loved  afle&ionately,  and  whofe  death 
he  deeply  regretted.  He  at  length  declared, 
that  as  he  had  long  formed  the  refoiution 
never  to  marry,  he  intended  to  leave  the 
greater  part  of  hisr  fortune  to  Edward, 
p  p  4 
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CHAP.     XCIV. 

.  Facili  fxvitia  negat.  Ho  a. 

A  MIDST  this  flow  of  profperity,  Edward's 
paflion  for  Caroline  was  ftill  a  fource  of 
folicitude.    Nothing  is  more  diftruftful  and 
timid  than  fincere  love. 

In  fpite  of  the  encouraging  hints  of  Mrs. 
Waller,  he  ftill  feared  that  the  folicitude 
which  Caroline  had  fhewed  for  him  during 
his  illnefs  proceeded  entirely  from  a  ftrong 
fenfe  of  Dbligation  in  a  mind  naturally  bene- 
volent. He  was  ftrengthened  in  this  appre- 
henfion  by  remarking  a  greater  degree  of 
referve  in  her  behaviour  *to  him  from  the 
time  that  the  General  fpoke  of  him  as  his 
intended  heir.  This  alteration  did  not  arife 
from  the  fpirit  of  coquetry,  of  which  Caro- 
line was  devoid,  but  from  the  delicacy  and 
becoming  pride  of  the  female  character. 
Her  fentiments  were  the  fame,  but  his. 
fituation  was  very  different. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Nevile  remarked  this  alteration  in 
Caroline's  behaviour  towards  her  fon,  and 
guefled  the  caufe.     She  knew  that  he  never 
had  made  any  declaration  of  love  hitherto, 
and  thought  he  would  now  be  reftrained  by 
Caroline's  apparent  coldnefs* — She  hardly 
loved  Edward  himfelf  better  than  flie  did 
the   daughter  of  her   friend;  fhe  thought 
them  formed  for  the  happinefs  of  each  ether, 
was   confcious   that  a  great  {hare  of  her's 
depended  on  theirs,  and  fhe  faw  both  in  a 
ftate  of  painful  folicitude,  from  miftaking 
or  not    knowing    each    other's  fentiments. 
She  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  mif- 
take  and  their  folicitude. 

She  took  an  opportunity  one  day,  when 
Edward  was  with  her  alone,  to  mention 
Caroline  in  a  manner  that  would  lead  to 
the  eclaircifftment  flie  wifhed. — He  could 
no  longer  refift  pouring  the  effufions  of  his 
heart  into  the  bread  of  his  mother;  he 
declared  his  love  for  Caroline  with  all  the 
fervour  ofpaffion  and  the  opennefs  of  truth, 
enumerating  her  fine  qualities  with  enthu- 
fiafm ;  avowing,  that  all  the  fair  profpecl: 
that  had  been  fo  fuddenly  opened  before  his 

eyes, 
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eyes,  the  honour  of  being  the  fon  of  the 
mod  gallant  of  men,  the  felicity  of  calling 
Mrs.  Nevile  his  mother,  and  the  friendship 
of  the  General,  would  not  prevent  him  from 
being  wretched  without  the  heart  of  Mifs 

Huntly. 

Here  their  converfation  was  interrupted 
by  the  General  himfelf,  who  called  for 
Edward  to  accompany  him  in  his  morning 
ride  as  he  had  promifed. 

Caroline  had  been  writing  letters  in  an 
adjoining  room,  when  the  converfation  be- 
tween Mrs.  Nevile  and  Edward  began;  fhe 
had  heard  the  whole  pretty  diftinclly,  and 
with  the  inoft  pleafmg  agitation. — But  when 
the  General  was  announced,  fhe  had  ftep- 
ped  to  a  diftant  apartment,  carrying  her 
'writing  utenfils  with  her;  for  though  fhe 
had  heard  what  pafled  by  accident,  fhe 
\vifhed  to  avoid  being  thought  a  liftener. 
When  the  General  and  Edward  were  gone, 
Mrs.  Nevile  went  to  the  room  where  fhe 
knew  Caroline  had  been,  and  thought  flic 
ftill  was.  She  was  at  firft  furprifed  at  not 
finding  the  young  Lady,  but  could  not  help 
fmiling  on  perceiving  that  fhe  had  carried 

away 
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away  her  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  had  left 
no  trace  of  having  been  there  that  morning. 
A  little  afterwards,  Mrs.  Nevile  followed  her 
into  the  room  to  which  fhe   had  removed, 
and  found  her  fealing  her  letters,  and  with 
an  aflumed  air  of  tranquillity,  endeavouring 
to  conceal  emotion. — Sherofe  to  fenda  foot- 
man, as  fhe  faid,  to  the  pofl  houle  with  her 
letters,    but    in    reality,    that   Mrs.  Nevile 
might  not  obferve  her  agitation, — <f  There 
is  no  occafion,   my  dear,  for  your  leaving 
the  room  on  that  account,"  faid  Mrs.  Nevile, 
ringing  the  bell,  "  here  comes  Tom." 

After   the   footman    had  gone  with  the 

letters — "  I  wifh  to  have  fome  converfation 

with   you,   my    dear   Caroline,"    faid  fhe, 

"  about  Edward ;  the  air  of  coldnefs  you  have 

aflumed   to  him  of  late  renders  the  poo? 

youth  quite  miferable.     After  having  fhewn 

him   fome   little  partiality,    when   nobody 

knew  who  he  was,  it  would  appear  rather 

whimfical  mould  you  take  a  diflike  to  him 

merely  becaufe  he  is  now  known  to  be  my 

fon;  you  can  have  no  doubts  of  his  love,  or 

if  you  ever  harboured  any,  they  would  have 

£>een  removed  by  the  paflionate  declarations 

he 
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he  made  to  me  this  morning — and  which 
you  would  have  overheard,  had  you  been 
in  the  green  room  where  you  ufually  write; 
indeed  I  wim  you  had,  my  dear,  becaufe"-— 

Here  Caroline  perceived  fomething  in 
Mrs.  Nevile's  voice  and  countenance,  which 
convinced  her  that  ihe  fufpected  or  rather 
knew  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe ;  on  which, 
her  countenance  all  glowing  with  blufhes, 
fhe  threw  her  arms  around  Mrs.  Nevile's 
neck,  and  in  broken  fentences  uttered  :  "  I 
did — I  did  overhear — you  know  I  did — and 
well  you  know  that  Edward — that  the  fon 
of  my  beft  and  moft  beloved  friend — pof- 
fefles  my  whole  heart.1' • 

When  Edward  next  faw  Caroline,  all 
coldnefs  and  diftruft  was  fled ;  her  looks  and 
manner  were  exprefiive  of  efteem  and  affec- 
tion, and  his  tongue  at  length  told  her  that 
tale  of  love  which  hitherto  me  had  read  only 
in  his  eyes. 

It  might  have  been  feared,  that  the  pre- 
judice which  the  General  had  formerly  har- 
boured againfl  matrimony  might  have 
formed  an  obftacle  to  the  expected  union  of 
Edward  with  Caroline ;  but  he  had  become 

almoft 
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almoft  as  fond  of  the  latter  as  of  his  nephew; 
and  his  diflike  to  matrimony  was  fo  entirely 
fubfided,  that  after  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Barnet,  he  declared,  that  if  he 
had  met  with  her  when  he  was  of  a  marry- 
ing age,  he  fhould  certainly  have  propofed 
marriage  to  her,  provided  he  had  not  been 
actually  under  orders  for  another  fervice. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  without  farther 
detail,  the  reader  muft  forefee  that  a  marri- 
age between  Ed  ward  and  Caroline  would  be 
foon  determined  on;  but  when  every  thing 
was  arranged  for  that  purpofe,  an  unex- 
pected, though  not  a  very  extraordinary 
incident  made  it  be  poftponed  for  a  confider- 
able  time. — Mr.  Barnet  happened  to  be  in- 
vited by  fome  of  his  old  city  acquaintance 
to  a  corporation  dinner.  At  this  fumptuous 
feaft,  he  found  in  the  fame  courfe  his  three 
favourite  dimes,  namely,  Stewed  Carp, 
Turtle,  and  Venifon,  any  one  of  which,  as 
he  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  were  fufficient  with 
a  few  other  plain  dimes  for  his  dinner  at 
any  time.  But  unfortunately  on  the  preient 
occafion,  meeting  with  all  the  three  at  once, 
he  indulged  fo  much  in  each  that  he  was 
5  feized 
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feized  that  fame  evening  with  an  indigeflion, 
of  which  he  died  next  day. 

Mr.  Barnet  had  always  had  a  horror  at 
the  idea  of  making  a  will — he  thought  that 
after  fuch  a  meafure,  //  flood  to  reafon  that 
he  fhould  immediately  die.  It  furprifed 
many,  therefore,  when  a  will  was  found 
among  his  papers,  dated  feveral  years  before 
his  death.  Mrs.  Barnet  had  taken  pains  to 
convince  him  that  a  perfon's  being  prepared 
for  a  journey  did  not  abfolurely  oblige 
him  to  fet  out  directly.  And  that  he  him- 
felf,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  more 
comfort,  and  probably  would  live  the 
longer,  on  account  of  having  made  certain 
arrangements  which  (he  pointed  out  as 
highly  expedient;  that  he  had  only  to  men- 
tion them  to  his  Attorney,  who  would  draw 
up  a  deed  accordingly,  after  which  he  would 
have  no  farther  trouble  than  to  fign  it.  No- 
thing could  be  a  greater  proof  at  once  of  Mrs. 
Barnet's  addrefs  and  benevolence,  than  her 
being  able  to  carry  this  very  delicate  and 
difficult  point.  By  this  will,  Mr.  Barnet 
bequeathed  five  thoufand  pounds  to  Mrs. 
Temple,  ten  thoufand  divided  in  various 
I  proportions, 
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proportions,  among  feveral  of  Mr.  Barnet's 
relations  who  were  in  narrow  circumftances, 
and  one  thoufand  to  certain  families  in  his 
neighbourhood  which  were  known  to  be  in 
peculiar  diftrefs. — When  it  was  firft  men- 
tioned that  a  will  had  been  found,  every 
body,  being  perfuaded  that  Mrs.  Barnet  only 
could  have  had  fufficient  influence  to  pre- 
vail on    her  hufband  to  make  one,  many 
concluded,  that  flie  of  courfe  would  be  very 
well  taken  care  of.     "  Yes,  yes,"  faid  fome, 
nodding  their  heads,  "  let  her  alone;  fhe  is 
a  fenfible   woman,  (he   knows  what  fhe  is 
about'."  &c.  &c.     But  when  it  was  after- 
wards known  that  there  was  no  legacy  for 
herfelf,  and  that  her  jointure  remained  what 
it  had  been  fixed  by  her  marriage  contract, 
without  the   leaft  addition,  though  it  had 
beea  always  thought   too   moderate,  thofe 
fagacious  people  were  much  aftonifhed;  and 
Sir  Mathew  Maukifli  was  heard  to  declare, 
"  that  although  many  people  patted,  for  a 
time,  for  more  underftanding  than  they  had, 
yet  they  generally  betrayed  themfelves  by 
fome  foolifh  action  at  laft.     As  for  his  own 
part  he   had  always  thought  Mrs.  Barnet  a 
very  weak  woman." 

Without 
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\Vitliouttroubling  herfelf  about  what  the 
opinion  of  others  might  be,  and  without  a 
wiih  for  a  larger  income,  Mrs.  Barnet  was 
only  felicitous  to  employ  what  {he  had  in 
the  moft  ufef ul  and  benevolent  mariner.  She 
lived  refpedted  by  every  fenfible  and  virtu- 
ous perfon  who  knew  her,  happy  in  the 
affe&ion  of  her  daughter,  in  intimate  friend- 
fhip  with  Mrs.  Nevile,  Mr.  Temple,  the 
General;  and  in  feeing  the  increafe  of  Mrs. 
Waller's  family  and  that  of  Edward,  in 
which  (he  took  an  equal  intereft. 

Some  time  after  Edward's  marriage  with 
Mifs  Huntly  had  taken  place,  Mrs.  Barnet 
had  a  very  interefting  converfation  with  the 
former,  in  which  many  paft  fcenes  were 
alluded  to  j  at  the  end  of  which,  fhe  ex- 
prefled  herfelf  in  thefe  words :  "  You  fup- 
ported  adverfity,  my  dear  Edward,  even 
during  childhood,  with  the  fteadinefs  of  a 
ftrong  and  virtuous  mind  ;  .  I  hope  and  truft 
that  you  will  maintain  the  fame  in  profpe- 
rity.  Although  you  are  now  in  fun-ihine^ 
I  hope  you  will  never  forget  what  your 
feelings  were  while  you  was  in  the  fhade. 
I  hope  you  will  never  forget  that  you  were 

once 
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or.ce  poor  and  friendlefs ;  that  you  have 
,  experienced  the  bitternefs  of  neglect ;  that 
your  young  heart  has  fwelied  with  .impo- 
tent indignation  at  the  vfcorn  of  vanity,  and 
the  contempt  of  pride.  Remember  that 
many  worthy  people  are  now  in  the  fitua- 
ricn  in  which  you  were  formerly  j  that  one 
of  the  views  of  Prdvidence  in  their  being 
ib  fituated  is,  perhaps,  to  give  occafion  for 
the  exercife  of  benevolence,  and  of  the  vir- 
tues of  charity  and  geherofity,  fo  acceptable"1 
to  Heaven.  .That  you  will  never  be  led  by 
fafhion  into  the  paths  of  vice,  nor  allow 
indolence  to  obftruct  the  efficacy  of  your 
virtues,  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  than 
ever,  my  dear  Edward;  becaufe  the  befl 
fecurity  for  a  man's  good  conduct,  as  well 
as  happinefs  through  life,  is  the  pofTeffion 
of  a  good-humoured,  fenfible,  accomplifhed, 
and  virtuous  wife.*' 

The  reader  may  have  a  curiofity  to  know 
what  became  of  fome  of  the  other  perfons 
mentioned  in  this  narrative.  Lord  Fillagree, 
having  by  the  death  of  his  father  become 
Earl  Torpid,  returned  to  Italy,  and  to  a 
woman  who  had  lived  with  him  in  that 
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country  as  his  miftrefs,  but  who  was  fo 
"attached  to  her  own  country  and  relations, 
that  fhe  would  on  no  account  leave  them ; 
whereas  his  Lordfhip  having  no  partiality 
of  that  nature,  but  an  unfubdued  hankering 
for  her,  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  Italy, 
where  he  refides  with  the  whole  family, 
confiding  of  her  grandfather,  her  mother, 
her  brother,  and  two  fitters ;  the  three 
latter  being  all  younger  than  his  Lordfhip's 
miftrefs. 

Mr.  Carnaby  Shadow  having  fpent  all 
the  fortune  he  ever  had  in  pofleffion,  and 
moft  part  of  what  he  had  in  reverfion, 
having  failed  in  all  his  projects  of  repairing 
his  fortune,  or  even  acquiring  a  mainte- 
nance by  marriage,  now  laughs  at  the  fools 
who  are  drawn  into  that  fnare,  and  declares 
that  he  is  determined  to  die  a  batchelor. 
He  is  occafionally  gratified  by  his  being 
feen  lounging  with  Men  of  Quality,  a  few 
young  people  of  that  rank  ftill  admitting 
him  into  their  company ;  fome  from  com- 
pafFion,  others  from  their  need  of  a  hanger 
on.  From  the  latter  he  is  e-xpofed  to  fre- 
•quent  mortifications,  which  he  bears  on  ac- 
;7  count 
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count  of  their  coming  from  thofe  who  are 
alfo  a  fource  of  his  vanity.  He  is  fupplied 
privately  with  money  by  Edward  and 
Clifton,  neither  of  whom  knows  that  he 
has  applied  to  the  other ;  but  both  are  en- 
deavouring to  put  him  into  fome  fituation 
where  he  will  be  little  expofed  to  tempta- 
tion, and  where  he  may  exift  in  a  manner 
lefs  defpicable. 

Long  habit  has  rendered  the  fociety 
and  amufements  of  the  capital  neceffary 
to  Wormwood  j  yet  he  is  continually  rail- 
ing againft  the  noife  and  the  fmoke,  J&WH/OT 
et  opes  Jlrepltumque  Rcmtf^  and  praifmg 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  where, 
however,  he  cannot  remain  three  days 
without  being  ready  to  expire  with  weari- 
nefs.  His  moft  intimate  acquaintance  are 
Mr.  Temple  and  Edward,  who  both  dif- 
cover  much  real  benevolence  beneath  the 
apparent  mifanthropy  of  his  converfation. 

Mr.  Clifton  was  detained  longer  abroad 
than  was  expected  by  an  indifpofition  with 
which  his  mother  was  feized  at  Dijon,  dur- 
ing which  he  behaved  with  the  moft  affec- 
tionate attention ;  and  after  the  danger  was 

over, 
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over,  While  Lady  Anne  was  confined  by  a 
longftateofconvalcfcence,  he  rejected  all  his 
ufual  amufernents,  and  dedicated  his  \vhole 
time  to  her,  converfing  with  her  when  it 
was  proper,  reading  to  her  when  fhe  could 
liften,  and  ftriving  by  every  means  he  could 
contrive  to  ward  off  that  languor  and  de- 
preiTion  of  fpirits  to  which  fhe  was  at  this 
time  peculiarly  fubjecl.  This  had  a  happy 
effect  on  the  character  of  both.  By  his 
continued  endeavours  to  ftrengthen  the 
mind  of  his  mother,  Clifton  not  only  fuc- 
ceeded  in  that,  but  he  himfelf  became  of  a 
character  more  fedate  and  fteady,  without 
being  lefs  amiable.  He  had  kept  up  a  con- 
ftant  correfpondence  with  Edward  during 
his  mother's  indifpofition,  and  did  not 
leave  the  Continent  until  her  recovery  was 
complete. 

They  arrived  in  London  a  fhort  time 
after  Caroline's  marriage  ;  and,  to  the  feli- 
city of  pofleffing  the  woman  he  loves, 
Edward  joins  that  of  finding  in  the  gene- 
rous and  beloved  companion  of  his  child- 
hood, the  friend  he  can  truft. 

THE    END. 
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